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ADVERTISEMENT. 


SOmewhat  of  our  general  Deflgn, 
whereof  theprefent  Ellays  make 
a  part ,  was  intimated  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Principles  of  Chemiftry  we 
lately  publijhed.  That  Work  indeed 
was  not  our  own  ;  but  claims  for  its 
Author  no  lefs  a  P erf o?i  than  an  Aulic 
Counfellor ,  and  Chief  Phyfician  to 
his  Pruffian  Majefly.  PPe  however 
took  the  liberty  to  adopt  it ,  as  a 
thing  extremely  ufeful  to  our  Defign 
of  recommending  the  farther  Culti¬ 
vation  and  Improvement  of  Che¬ 
miftry.  For ,  as  it  contains  the  folid 
Elements  of  Chemical  Knowledge  in 
general ,  and  opens  new  Views  of 
infinite  Fxtent  j  we  could  not  do 

better 


V 


Advertisement. 

better  than  make  it  a  Foundation , 
whereon  to  raifc  a  Structure  of  prac¬ 
tical  or  artificial  Philofophy,  for  the 
fervice  of  ordinary  Life. 

‘To  open  this  general  Defgn  more 
fully >  we  have  here ,  Fir  11,  employed 
an  entire  Efiay ;  containing  the 
whole  Scheme ;  explaining  the  Na¬ 
ture ,  and  proper  Ufes  of  Chemiftry ; 
and  sketching  out  the  methods  of  prac- 
tifing  it  in  full  Latitude. 

Next,  as  we  propofe  ourfelves  to 
tread  hi  the  Paths  we  chalk  out ; 
and  to  fupply ,  as  well  as  explain ,  or 
illuflrate  ;  we  give  a  Specimen  of  a 
Subject,  that  has  not  been  touched  upon 
to  purpofe ,  by  any  one  that  we  know 
of ;  and  treat  in  our  manner  the 
bufinefs  of  common  Diftillation,  or  the 
Production  and  Refinement  of  In¬ 
flammable  Spirits. 

Thirdly,  we  endeavour  to  illu f  rate 
and  improve  a  SubjeEt  already  treated 

A3  by 
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by  Dr.  Stahl;  viz.  the  bufinefs  of  Con- 
denfing  Wines,  or  reducing  them  to 
a  fmall  bulk ,  without  prejudice  :  and 
this  by  way  of  a  Praxis  upon  the 
fundamental  Dodtrine  of  Fermenta- 
tion,  laid  down  in  the  Philolbphical 
Principles  of  Chemiftry.  And  here 
we  flop  for  the  prefent. 


! 'The  next  Set  of  Ejfays  intended , 
are ,  (i.)For  introducing  a  Portable 
Laboratory  ;  by  means  whereof  all 
the  Chemical  Operations  are  com- 
modiouily  perform’d,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  Philofophy,  Medicine,  Me¬ 
tallurgy,  and  a  Family. 

(2.)  An  Essay  towards  the  natural 
and  experimental  Hiftory  of  Wines;. 
foreign  and  domeftic.  Andy 

(3.)  An  Essay  upon  the  Art  of 
finding,  judging,  and  digging  of 
Mines  ;  and  feparating,  purifying, 
and  working  of  Metals,  from  the 
Ore,  to  the  Utenfil.  We 
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JJ/g  farther  propofie  to  continue , 
in  this  manner ,  publijhing,  at  times,  5 
tm  or  three  Essays  together ;  one 
in  Philosophical,  one  in  Technical 
or  Commercial,  and  another  in  Oe- 
conomical  Chemiftry ;  as  we  can  , 
find  opportunity  to  finijh  them. 
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II.  Anew  Method  of  Chemistry  5  including  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  that  Art :  Laid  down  on  Mechanical 
Principles,  and  accommodated  to  the  Ufes  of  Life.  The 
whole  making  a  clear  and  rational  SyStem  of  Chemical 
Philofcphy.  To  which  is  prefix'd,  a  critical  History  of  Che- 
Hiiftry  and  Chemifts,  from  the  Origin  of  the  Art,  to  the 
prelent  time.  Written  by  the  very  learned  H.  Boerhaave , 
Profeflor  of  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Medicine  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leyden ,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Varis.  Translated  from  the  printed  Edition,  col¬ 
lated  with  the  beft  Manufcript  Copies.  By  P.  Shaw, M.D.  and 
E.  Chambers,  Gent.  With  additional  Notes  and  Sculptures* 
and  a  copious  Index  to  the  whole. 

III.  A  new  Practice  of  Phytic,  wherein  the  various  Dip 
cafes  incident  to  the  Human  Body,  are  orderly  deferibed, 
their  Caufes  a  digu'd,  their  Diagnoses  and  Prognostics  enu¬ 
merated,  and  the  Regimen  proper  in  each  delivered  j  with 
a  competent  Number  of  Medicines  for  every  Stage  and 
Symptom  thereof,  preferibed  after  the  manner  of  the  moil 
eminent  Phyficians  among  the  Moderns,  and  particularly 
thoie  ot  London .  The  whole  form'd  on  the  Model  ofDr.Sy- 
denham ,  and  compleating  the  Defign  of  his  Vrccejfus  Integrh 
The  Third  Edition.  In  two  Volumes.  By  P.  Shaw,  M.  D.  8vo. 

IV.  The  Philosophical  Works  of  the  Honourable  Ro¬ 
bert  Boyle  ESqj  Abridg’d,  Methodiz’d,  and  Difpos’d  under 
the  general  Heads  of  Phyfics,  Statics,  Pneumatics,  Natural 
History,  Chemistry,,  and  Medicine.  The  whole  illustrated 
with  Notes,  containing  the  later  Improvements  made  in  the 
Several  Parts  of  natural  and  experimental  Knowledge.  By 

V.Shaw,M.  D.  In  Three  Volumes,  4to„ 
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AG.  22.  marg.  for  arming  read  Tanning, 

- y8.  Iine2y.  for  haL  read  half. 

— — 68.  - —  6.  for  Sprits  read  Spirits. 

- - 8  3 .  Note,  line  i .  read  for  the. 

— —92.  Note,  rea d  An.  1699,  &  <An.  1718. 
176.  line  2/.  del e  fame. 


An  ESSAY,  for  the  far¬ 
ther  Application  and  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Genuine 
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Chemistry  in  England. 

AN  impartial  Confideration  of  Chemijlry,  chemiftry 
in  its  proper  Extent  and  neceftary  Re-  di Regarded 
lations,  may  perhaps  fhew  it  of  that m  England’ 
ufe  and  benefit  in  Life,  as  to  deferve 
the  particular  regard  of  this  Kingdom , 
which  at  prefent  appears  remarkably  to  overlook, 
condemn,  or  defpife  it. 

Chemiftry  may  be  conceived  as  the  bufinefs  ofcw^/De- 
adtually  revolving,  feparating,  mixing,  combining, finition* 
new  modifying,  and  changing  the  Forms  of  the 
various  Bodies,  whether  produced  by  Nature,  by 
Art,  or  by  Accident,  in  this  Globe  of  ours  ;  with 
a  view  to  fearch  into  their  internal  Structure  and 
fecret  Relations ,  lo  as  to  find  out  fome  new  Pro¬ 
perties  or  Ufes  thereof,  and  thence  increafe  our 
knowledge  of  thefe  Bodies,  or  ultimately  render 
them,  one  way  or  other,  more  ferviceable  in  hu¬ 
man  Life*. 

If  this  Defcription  be  juft,  it  will  follow,  that 
whoever  would  underftand  the  true  import  and 

real 
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Of  Philofophical  Chemiftry. 

real  bufmefs  of  Chemiftry  muft  view  and  confT 
der  it  in  a  ftate  of  Action  and  manual  Operation 
or,  as  it  pradtically  contributes  to  enlarge  the  Un- 
derftanding,  fupply  the  Necefiities,  and  afford 
the  Conveniences  of  Life:  which  is  the  Light 
wherein  the  Lord  Verulamy  and  Mr.  Boyle  have 
jtiftly  placed  and  confidered  it. 

To  give  a  fair  and  full  Reprefen  tation  of  Che- 
mftry,  in  fo  extenfive  a  view,  muft  be  the  Work 
of  Ages:  and  before  any  ftep  can  be  taken  in  it 
to  fatisfadtion ,  the  Subject  requires  a  Divifion  in¬ 
to  feveral  Branches ;  each  whereof  being  gone 
over  a-part,  may  give  fome  general  Notion  of  the 
whole. 

And  general  The  moft  ufeful  Divifion  feems  aptly  to  fall 
YhTlT  Llnc^er  the  comprehenfive  Heads,  or  Titles,  of  Phi¬ 
lofophical  ,  Technical,  Commercial ,  and  (Economical 
Chemiftry . 


SEC  T.  I 

Of  Philofophical  Chemistry. 


Philofophi¬ 
cal  Chemi¬ 
ftry  explain- 


t •  T]| Hilofophical  Chemiftry  is  that  particular 
\ft  part,  which,  contented  with  things  enter¬ 
taining,  fatisfadtory,  and  inftrudtive  to 
the  Mind,  does  not  diredtly  and  follicitoufty  en¬ 
deavour  after  fuch  as  are  immediately  ufeful,  or 
advantageous. 

2.  In  this  view,  Philofophical  Chemiftry  will  confift 
of  three  Parts,  viz.  Invention ,  Rationale ,  and  Ex¬ 
periment.  Whence  it  might  be  defin’d,  the  par¬ 
ticular  Exercife  of  the  inventive  and  rational  Fa¬ 
culties  of  the  Mind  upon  Chemical  Subjects,  Ope¬ 
rations,  and  Effedts,  leading  up  to  Experiments 
and  back  again  ;  fo  as  to  draw  Concluftons,  ac¬ 


count 
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count  for  Phenomena,  ftart  Problems,  and  at¬ 
tempt  their  Solution,  in  this  Circle  fucceffively  *. 

3.  Philo fiophical  Chemiftry^ therefore,  is  the  Source  Anddfoi* 
and  Soul  of  the  whole  Art ;  as  by  inventing,  rea- 
foning,  comparing,  and  adjufting  of  things,  di¬ 
recting  Experiments,  and  concluding  from  the 
Refult,  it  forms  new  DoCtrines,  and  makes  new 
Difcoveries,  for  itfelf,  and  all  the  other  Branches, 

to  improve  and  apply. 

4.  In  the  way  of  Invention ,  this  part  of  Chemiftry  Applicable 
is  more  particularly  applicable  ;  ( 1.)  To  the  I  mi- 
tation  of  natural  and  artificial  Things:  (2.)  To  (ion, 
the  Production  of  new  artificial  Bodies :  (3.)  To 

the  ft  ar  ting  of  new  Arts  and  T rades :  And,  (4.)  T  o 
the  fiupplying  of  Dejiderata ,  or  Defects  in  the  old 
ones . 

(1.)  As  natural  Bodies  may  Se  fo  refolved  or  To  the  lml~. 
taken  to  pieces,  as  in  many  cafes  to  difcover 
their  conftituent  Parts,  or  Ingredients  •,  Philo  fo-  artificial 
phical  Chemiftry  hence  forms  Rules  for  imita-  Bodleu 
ting  various  Productions  of  Nature  ;  which,  in 
fome  particulars,  is  done  to  great  ExaClnefs ; 
as  in  the  making  of  Cinnabar ,  Vitriol ,&c.  where 
the  Refolution  has  been  found  eafy ;  in  others 
lefs  exaCtly,  where,  by  the  common  Methods, 
the  Refolution  has  hitherto  proved  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  as  in  the  Bufinefs  of  artificial  Gems  and 
Metals  *  tho5  fome  well-meant  Attempts  have 
-appear’d  in  this  way  too. 

T  he  like  alfo  is  to  be  underflood  of  artificial 
Bodies ,  made  in  one  Country,  and  imitated  in 
another  ;  whence  the  Imitation  of  Venice-Glafis 
in  England ,  the  Imitation  of  Porcellane ,  the 
Japan  Varnifih ,  various  Refinements  of  foreign 


B  2  Drugs, 


*  Nec  manus  nuda,  nec  intelledhus  fibi  permiffiis,  multum 
valet :  inftrumentis  auxiiiis  res  perficiturj  quibus  opus  eft 
non  minus  ad  intelle&um  qu.am  ad  manuna.  Bacon., 
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8 The  "Produc¬ 
tion  of  new 
artificial 
Bodies . 


The  parting 
sf  new  Arts 
and  Trades , 


And  Supply¬ 
ing  their 
Befiderata. 


Drugs,  Sugar,  &c.  in  Europe :  all  which,  where 
not  cafual,  are  of  pure  chemical  Extraction  : 
and  the  proper  Enquiries  into  things  of  this  kind, 
fall  under  the  inventive  Part  of  Philofophical 
Chemiftry* 

(2.)  New  artificial  Bodies  are  chemically  pro¬ 
ducible  ah  Origine ,  either  in  the  way  of  Sepa¬ 
ration,  or  Combination. 

In  the  way  of  Separation ,  Chemiftry  has  in¬ 
vented  and  produced  fermented  potable  Li¬ 
quors,  inflammable  Spirits,  Salts,  Sugar,  Pot- 
Afh  ;  thofe  vulgarly  call’d  Chemical  Prepara- 
tionsj  as  Oils,  Extracts,  Spirits,  & V,  various 
Pigments,  and  all  the  pure  and  unmix’d  Me¬ 
tals  :  And  in  the  way  of  Combination ,  it  has 
produced  Soap,  Glafs,  Vitriol,  Gun-Powders 
all  the  mix’d  or  artificial  Metals, 

(3.)  Arts  and  Trades  are  the  genuine  Fruits 
or  Confequences  of  the  preceding  Difcoveries ; 
in  which  view  inventive  Chemiftry  is  the  Pur¬ 
veyor  to  all  the  other  Branches ;  and  has  thus 
ftruck  out  a  very  large  number  of  Hints,  which 
are  frequently  form’d  into  Trades.  Thus  the 
Invention  of  Aquafortis*  for  example,  has  given 
rife  to  the  Scarlet- Dye,  the  Bufmefs  of  Etch¬ 
ing,  the  Art  of  Refining,  &c. 

(4.)  And  as  Inventive  Chemiftry  ftrikes  out 
new  Arts  and  Trades,  ’tis  no  iefs  capable  of 
difeovering  means  to  promote  them,  or  fupply 
the  DefeCts,  which  may  appear  in  their  firft 
Eflablifhment,  or  retard  their  farther  Advance¬ 
ment.  Inflances  of  this  kind  are  every  where 
to  be  met  with  ;  particularly  in  the  Arts  of 
Sugar-baking,  Soap- boiling,  Fermenting,  Di- 
Hilling,  wherein  many  fhorter  and  bet¬ 
ter  Methods  of  working  have  been  feverally 
difcovePi 
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5.  In  the  way  of  Rationale ,  Philofophical  Che-  applicable 
?niftry  is  particularly  applicable  :  (r.)  To  the  ac-  l/Rat^/ie. 
counting  for  Natural  and  Artificial  Phenomena ,  and 
Effefils:  (2.)  To  the  Explanation  of  the  gencr al¬ 
and  particular  Properties ,  or  Forms  and  Qualities  cf 
Bodies :  (3.)  To  the  Difcovery  of  the  Chemiftry  of 
Nature:  (4.)  To  the  Conf  deration  of  Natural  and 
Artificial  Tranfmutations :  And  (5.)  To  the  giving 
a  rational  Theory  of  Medical  Matters. 

(1.)  Philofophical  Chemiftry  accounts  for  many  r°  the  foi- 
Natural  and  Artificial  Phenomena  and  Ef-  Tu/aiPfid 
febts,  as  it  is  often  in  the  power  of  this  Art  to  artificial 

.  .  i  r  1  A  r  •  1  *  n  Phenomena. 

imitate  the  fame  •,  whence,  reaioning  by  juit 
Analogy,  it  may  be  allow’d  to  give  fair  and 
fatisfabfory  Solutions.  After  this  manner  it  en¬ 
deavours  to  account  for  Lightening  and  Thun¬ 
der,  with  their  flrange  Effects  j  the  Aurora 
Borealis ,  Earth-quakes,  Volcano’s,  &c.  And 
much  in  the  fame  way  it  halves  the  Phenomena 
of  Gun-Powder,  the  Phofphori ,  and  various 
other  furprizing  Productions  ot  Chemiftry  it- 
feif. 

(2.)  As  this  Part  of  Philofophical  Chemiftry  is 
ufed  to  explain  the  general  and  particular  Pro-  Qualities,  x 
per  ties,  or  Forms  and  Qualities  of  Bodies,  it 
confiders.  Pleat,  Cold,  Light,  Moifture,  Dry- 
nefs,  Volatility  and  Fixednefs,  Fluidity  and 
Firmnefs ;  Continuity  and  Contiguity,  Colours, 

Taftes,  Odours,  Congelation  and  Con  glacia¬ 
tion,  Effervefcences,  Fermentations,  Putrefac¬ 
tion,  Solution,  Precipitation,  and  the  various 
Operations  of  Chemiftry,  with  numerous  o~ 
ther  Phenomena  *,  fo  as  to  fhew  how  they  are 
produced,  affebted,  altered,  or  changed  in  Bo¬ 
dies  ;  and  thence  to  make  out  their  general  and 
particular  Hiftories. 

(3.)  Philofophical  Chemiftry  fo nds  many  Rea-  Discovering 
fons  for  allowing  a  Chemical  Agency  in  the  Pro-  ^^fNa- 

B  3  dubtion  ture. 
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duction  of  natural  Bodies,  and  their  manner 
of  acting  upon  one  another ;  whence  they 
bring  about  a  kind  of  true  Chemical  Effeds. 
And  upon  this  Foundation  the  original  Com- 
pofition  and  Strudure  of  natural  Bodies  is  ra¬ 
tionally  accounted  for ;  with  the  operations 
and  effeds  of  the  Elements  upon  each  other. 
Thus  Water  and  Air  may  be  chemically  con- 
lidered  as  two  grand  Menflruums  of  Nature.* 
which,  by  means  of  the  Sun’s  heat,  and  the 
fubterraneal  warmth,  are  continually  at  work 
upon  all  lublunary  Bodies,  in  order  to  bring 
lor  ward  various  Changes,  Regenerations  and 
iTranfniutations,  CM  Whence  the  origin  and 
appearances  of  Meteors  the  generation  of 
Hail,  Snow,  Rain,  Metals,  Minerals,  CM 
And  thus  all  Vegetation,  Animalization  and 
Mineralization  (if  thefe  Words  are  allow¬ 
able)  may  be  confidered  and  accounted 
for,  as  operations  or  effeds  of  Natural  Che- 
mifiry . 

(4.)  The  bufmefs  of  Natural  and  Artificial 
Tranfimutations  falls  the  more  particularly  un¬ 
der  the  Rationale  of  Chemifiry,  as  little  elfe 
but  confideration  and  reafoning  is  required  to 
underfland  and  apply  it.  Thefe  Tranfmuta- 
tions  may  be  entirely  Natural,  or  entirely  Ar¬ 
tificial  \  or  partly  Natural  and  partly  Artificial 
Under  the  entirely  natural  come  fuch  as  thofe 
produced  by  Putrefadion,  long  Handing  or 
digeiting  in  the  Air,  Water  or  any  natural 
Fluid  ;  whence  Animal  Subfiances  are  con¬ 
verted  into  Vegetables,  Wood  into  Stone, 
Metals  into  one  another,  Bodies  into  Air, 

Water,  Fire,  CM  and  thefe  ate  again  into 
Bodies. 

be  I  ranfmutations  efFeded  by  the  joint 
Concurrence  of  Nature  and  Art,  are  fuch  as 

thofe 
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thofe  made  by  Fermentation  *,  where  Art  puts 
the  fubjedts  together,  and  rightly  difpofes 
them,  but  Nature  performs  the  bufinefs :  fo 
in  the  making  of  Paper,  Art  (lamps  the  Rags, 
but  Nature  half  putrefies  the  Matter  ;  and 
thus  contributes  to  change  it. 

o 

The  Tranfmutations  purely  Artificial  are  fuch 
as  thofe  made  by  Triture,  Mixture,  long  Di- 
geftion,  and  other  Chemical  Operations ;  as 
in  extradling  the  Mercuries  of  Metals :  and  fe~ 
veral  other  inftances  in  the  fublimer  Metal¬ 
lurgy. 

Whether  thefe  Artificial  Tranfmutations  be 
real  or  only  apparent,  is  not  fo  much  the 
queftion  *,  thofe  who  will  not  allow  them  for 
Tranfmutations,  may  call  them  alterations  or 
changes  of  one  Form  into  another  :  and  per¬ 
haps  they  may  be  no  more  at  the  bottom  ; 
for  if  the  changed  body  be  not  always  artifi¬ 
cially  reducible  to  its  priftine  (late  again, 

('which  is  fuppofed  the  Criterion  of  an  Artificial 
Tranfmutation)  this  may  be  owing  not  to  any 
impofiibility  in  the  thing,  but  to  the  want  of 
a  fuitable  method  for  doing  it. 

(5.)  A  juft  Theory  of  many  Medical  Mailers  And  fading  * 
will  naturally  flow  from  the  foregoing  Confi-  [jvhylZ 
derations,  or  from  a  particular  application  of 
the  Rationale  of  Philofophical  Chemijlry  to  the 
human  Body  ;  with  a  view  to  obferve  its  na¬ 
tural  (late,  its  diforders,  and  the  effects  of 
Remedies.  Thus  in  particular  it  helps  to 
clear  up  the  difputes  about  Animal  Digeffion, 
Chylification,  Sanguification,  Nutrition,  &c. 
fhews  how  the  Blood  and  Humours  are  al¬ 
tered  by  Heat,  Cold,  Motion,  Attrition,  &V. 
whence  the  Origin,  Nature,  Duration  and  Phe¬ 
nomena  of  Diftempers,  and  their  Manner  of 
Cure* 

B  4 
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chemical 

Matters 


Bringing 
Inventions 
to  the  Tefl. 


"fnfhe^a*  ^ the  way  of  Experiment ,  Philofophical 
of  Expem-  Chemijiry  is  universally  applicable,  and  many 
^ftZbnjhhg  times  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  farther  exami- 
a  Theory  ^/nation,  illuftrution  and  confirmation  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  parts,  or  the  whole  Theory  of  the  Art  ; 
which  indeed  cannot  fubfift  without  it.  For  tho5 
fome  kind  of  Theory  might  be  formed  of  Phi¬ 
lofophical  Matters  independant  of  Experiments; 
yet  Such  Theories  have  ufually  been  found  bar¬ 
ren,  unfound  or  ufelefs ;  fo  as  in  no  refpebt  to  be 
fafeJy  trufted  *. 

7.  It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  this  part  of 
Philofophical  Chemijiry  to  bring  new  Inventions 
and  Theories  to  the  Touch-Hone  ;  difeover 
their  validity  or  their  insufficiency  ;  and  when 
found  juft  and  Solid,  to  confirm  or  ftamp  them 
with  a  Character  that  makes  them  univerfally 
current,  and  fit  to  be  employ’d  for  farther  ufes. 

8.  Thus  when  any  hint  is  ftarted  for  a  new 
Trade,  or  Chemical  Method  invented  for  the 
improvement  of  an  old  one  ;  before  the  leaft  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  apply  it  in  real  bufinefs,  the 
proper  Eftay  or  Experiment  muft  be  performed 
in  Miniature  ;  which  proving  fuccefsful,  upon 
repeated  Examination,  with  due  variation  of  Cir- 
cumftances,  may  now  encourage  the  application, 
or  advancement  of  this  difeovery  into  an  Art. 

And  finding  p.  And  thus  P  hilofophic  al  Chemijiry  works  in 
ability*/  Miniature,,  to  try  the  Truth,  and  find  out  the 
Th^  practicability  of  things  ;  an  Example  or  Model 
of  which  procedure  is  preferred  and  particularly 
retained  in  the  bufinefs  of  AJfaying\  which  before¬ 
hand  determines  the  yield  of  an  Ore,  and  Some¬ 
times  the  beft  way  of  working  it  in  large,  by 
previous  Experiments  made  in  Miniature . 


The  adman 
cing  of  new 
Trades. 


iO. 


*  Ompem  Philoibphiam  ab  experientise  radicibus,  ex  q tu¬ 
bus  primum  pullulavit,  6c  Incrementurn  cep  it,  avulfam3 
rem  momiam  efle.  Bacon. 
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10.  By  thus  confining  itfelf  to  work  in  fmall,  Advantages 
or  in  the  way  of  Trial,  Inquiry  or  Specimen 

only,  Philofophical  Chemijlry  has  the  opportunity 
of  fully  commanding  its  SubjeCf  •,  which  it  chufes 
of  a  proper  fize  for  the  external  Senfes  to  view, 
and  examine  on  all  fides  ;  and  obferve  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  effeCts  and  relations,  without  being  op- 
prefs’d  with  too  unwieldy  a  bulk,  or  having  the 
Mind  diftraCted  with  too  many  Confiderations  *, 
which  might  attend  a  large  Work,  and  retard  its 
advancement  to  a  regular  and  ftated  perfection. 

1 1 .  But  when  thus  the  Experimental  part  of  Phi-  Contributes 
lofophical  Chemijtry  has  perfected  any  difcovery,  in 
fmall, with  relation  to  Arts  or  Trades ;  and  clearly  fPorh. 
and  folidly  fhewn  how  it  may  be  wrought  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  large,  it  has  now  performed  its  Office 

and  here  leaves  the  thing,  or  turns  it  over  to  the 
other  branches  of  Chemiftry,  whofe  end  is  advan¬ 
tage,  to  be  carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  bufinefs. 

So  Cornelius  Drebbel ,  when  he  had  fairly  efiayed 
and  proved  the  Invention  of  the  Scarlet  Dye, 
gave  it  up  to  thofe  who  afterwards  exercifed  it 
as  a  Trade.  And  this  appears  to  have  been. the 
general  way  wherein  Arts  and  Trades,  were 
originally  invented,  or  firfi:  brought  into  ufe  ; 
for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  large  Expenfive 
Works  fhould  have  been  fet  up,  before  any  trial 
had  appeared  to  encourage  them. 

1 2.  5Tis  a  particular  happinefs  in  this  bufinefs  of  in  what 

Experiments,  that  when  an  inquiry  is  made  by 
their  means,  a  proper  fet,  or  competent  number,  ted. 
of  them,  gone  thro*  in  due  order,  will  ufually 
give  the  difcovery,  or  as  it  were  a  fpontaneous 
Solution  of  the  Problem.  But  to  praClife  this 
method  to  advantage,  requires  a  judicious  Head 
and  a  dextrous  Hand  •,  with  a  due  obfervance  of 
of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Lord  Verulam  in 
his  noble  Work  de  Augmcntis  Scientiarum ,  and 
Novum  Organum .  1 3 . 
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<rbe joint  13,  As  the  feveral  parts  of  P hilofophic al  Che - 
afnll  m'iftry  are  thus  feparately  applicable  to  fuch  good 
partslfpbi- purpofes ;  much  greater  advantage  may  be  rea« 
lc°hmifiryB  fonably  expected  from  the  joint  ufe  and  mutual 
affiftance  which  they  are  capable  of  affording 
each  other  •,  efpecially  by  a  prudent  manage¬ 
ment  and  application.  A  great  deal  has  been 
already  done  in  this  way,  but  more  remains  to 
be  done.  The  Lord  Bacon  feems  to  have  gone 
as  far  as  Mortal  could,  without  the  affiftance  of 
new  fets  of  Experiments  in  all  the  parts  of  Phi- 
lofophy,  but  principally  in  Chemiftry  *,  up  to 
which  Experiments  his  attachment  to  Nature 
diredlly  led  him :  but  at  the  fiat  Experimentum 
he  judicioufly  chofe  to  ftop,  rather  than  to  ad¬ 
vance  farther  by  the  help  of  Conje&ure,  or  fup- 
pofing  the  Event  of  Experiments  which  it  would 
require  fome  Ages  to  make.  As  if  the  fiat  Ex- 
perimentum  had  been  directed  to  Mr.  Boyle ,  he 
took  up  Philofophieal  Chemiftry  where  the  Lord 
Bacon  left  it ;  and  to  what  lengths  he  carried  it, 
the  prefent  ftate  thereof  may  witnefs. 
chemiftry  1 4.  But  the  Englijh  Philofophers  feem  at  pre» 
cultivated h  fent  t0  be  gOC  a  little  out  of  this  Chemical  Vein  % 
rermany,  anq  applying  clofer  to  other  Studies,  leave  the 
Cultivation  of  Chemiftry  to  the  Philofophers  of 
other  Nations.  We  have  had  our  Bacons ,  our 
Digby  and  our  Boyle  ;  Men  as  eminent  in  Che¬ 
miftry ,  as  in  other  parts  of  ufeful  knowledge: 
but  Germany  feems  more  difpofed  to  encourage 
this  Art,  where  every  Court  has  its  Laboratory , 
and  every  Mountain  its  Mine  %  whence  it  has  been 
ufually  well  fupplied  with  a  competent  Set  of 
Original  Chemifts  ;  fuch  as  Agricola ,  Ercker3 
Kunckel ,  Becher ,  Homberg  and  Stahh 
And  Hoi-  i.5»  Hence  alfo  their  contiguous  Neighbours 
land.  the  Dutch  have  derived  fo  much  of  this  Art,  as 
Tu its  their  purpofe*  and  fits  them  to  fupply  all 

Europe 
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Europe  with  Commodities  of  greateft  consump¬ 
tion,  new  fabricated  and  refined  by  their  indus¬ 
trious  Hands.  Nor  has  lets  Induftry  been  ufed 
of  late,  to  promote  the  Knowledge  of  this  Art  in 
their  Unive.rfities  •,  and  tho’  it  be  there  taught  with 
a  view  to  Medicine  only,  yet  fome  have  hence 
took  occafion  to  launch  into  the  Ocean  of  Philo - 
fo pineal  Chemiftry  *,  but  particularly  Boerhaave , 
that  Learned  and  Afliduous  Profeffor  of  Leyden . 

1 6.  But  not  to  leave  this  bufinefs  of  Philofo-  ^xJevt  and 
phical  Chemiftry  too  loofe,  it  may  be  neceffary  pbiioftpbi- 
to  cui  b  and  confine  it  within  its  own  Bounds ;  Cftl  Chemi~ 
fo  as  to  keep  it  from  entrenching  upon  the  ex-  7' 
ercife  of  certain  Mechanic  Arts<>  or  Trades,  on  the 

one  hand  ;  and  upon  the  common  Experimental 
Philofophy  on  the  other. 

17.  Philofopbical  Chemiftry  feems  Sufficiently  Diftwguijh- 
diftinguifhed  from  the  Exercife  of  Arts  by  that 
observation  already  made,  as  to  its  confining  it 

Self  to  work  in  Miniature,  by  way  of  Inquiry, 

Trial  and  Specimen  only  ;  whereas  Arts  pro¬ 
duce  in  large,  upon  a  formed  and  fettled  Disco¬ 
very,  to  Supply  the  Demands  of  Trade  and  the 
Calls  of  Commerce.  So  that,  for  example,  there 
is  the  Same  difference  betwixt  a  Subftance  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  Chemical  Experiment,  and  the  Com¬ 
modity  produced  in  the  way  of  an  Art,  as  be¬ 
twixt  the  Affay  of  an  Ore  in  a  private  Chamber, 
and  the  working  of  the  Ore  for  its  Metal  in  the 
Smelting-Huts.  The  diflindion  might  other- 
wife  appear  from  the  Invention,  Difcovery  and 
Reafoning  which  constantly  precede  and  hired:  all 
the  original  Chemical  Experiments ;  but  are 
wanting  in  the  Exercife  of  Arts:  which  have  all 
that  done  to  their  hand,  and  only  confift  in  a 
repetition  of  the  fame  uniform  Adion,  or  Ope¬ 
ration, 
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1 8.  The  DiflinCtion  betwixt  Philofophical  Che- 
mijlry  and  the  common  Experimental  Philofo- 
phy  lies  here,  that  Philofophical  Chemiftry  is  the 
bufinefs  of  practically,  or  experimentally,  examin¬ 
ing  into  the  internal  Structure  and  Compofition, 
not  only  of  natural,  but  likewife  of  artificial  and 
accidental  Bodies;  feparating  their  conftituent 
parts,  differently  combining  thefe  again,  and 
thus  producing  new  Concretes,  and  new  modify¬ 
ing  or  changing  both  the  internal  or  external 
forms  of  the  old  ones  *  ;  whereas  the  Common 
Experimental  Philo fophy  is  employed  in  the  fearch- 
ing  after  and  difcovering  the  more  obvious  pro¬ 
perties,  and  external  ufes  of  natural  Bodies  ;  the 
grofs  integrant  parts,  or  entire  aggregates, where¬ 
of  it  experimentally  orders,  arranges,  difpofes 
and  applies,  in  their  natural  Form  and  Subfiance, 
to  the  promotion  of  Knowledge,  and  the  ufes  of 
Life  :  but  thus  produces  no  new  Bodies,  nor 
enters  into  the  Subfiance,  Structure,  and  Corn- 
pofition  of  the  old  ones  *,  nor' changes  their  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  Forms  *,  nor  feparates  their 
conftituent  Parts  *,  nor  varioufty  combines  thefe 
afrefh  ;  nor  regards  bodies  at  all  as  they  are  re- 
folvable  and  combinable,  or  as  they  are  Simples, 
Mixts,  Compounds,  Aggregates  or  De -com¬ 
pounds  :  all  which  is  the  peculiar  bufinefs  and 
office  of  Philofophical  Chemiftry. 

19.  Thus  again,  3tis  conceived  that  Natural 
Philofophy  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  ex¬ 
tract  and  purify  Metals,  analyfe  Vegetable,  Ani¬ 
mal  and  Mineral  Subftances,  tan  Leather,  brew 
Beer,  dye  Cloth,  make  Glafs,  produce  Oils, 
Spirits,  Soaps,  &V.  but  thefe  and  all  fuch  are 
the  direCt  and  proper  Operations  of  Chemiftry . 

Sp 
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So,  likewife,  Natural  Philofophy  difco vers  the 
obvious,  external  and  general  Properties  of  the 
Air,  Fire,  Water,  Heat,  Cold,  Moifture, 

Wind,  &c.  by  means  of  various  Experiments, 
made  with  the  Air-Pump  and  other  fuitable  Con¬ 
trivances  *,  but  it  is  Philofophical  Chemiftry  which 
more  intimately  and  effentially  examines  into  the 
internal  Nature,  Strudture,  Compofition,  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Ufes  of  the  Elements  *,  and  thence  finds 
ways  of  applying  them  as  Engines  and  Inftru- 
ments  of  adtual  Bufinefs :  and  thus,  in  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  manner,  it  applies  thofe  two  grand  In- 
ftruments,  Heat  and  Cold. 

20.  In  fhort,  there  feems  to  be  nearly  the  fam e  The  whole  of 
difference  betwixt  Chemiftry  and  the  prefent  Na-  cbemjJlry 
tural  Philofophy ,  as  there  is  betwixt  Art  and  IS  a-  daiPhii^ 
ture  ;  fo  that  perhaps  it  might  not  be  amifs,  if,/^> 

by  way  of  diftindtion,  Univerfal  Chemiftry  were 
allowed  to  pafs  under  the  name  of  Artificial 
Philofophy. 

21.  This  Diftindtion  might  not  only  ferve  to 
reftrain  Che?niftry  to  its  proper  province,  and 
fettle  a  juft  notion  of  the  real  extent  and  im¬ 
mediate  bufinefs  thereof  j  but  in  fome  meafure 
alfo  contribute  to  remove  the  prejudice  too  com¬ 
monly  affix’d  to  the  Name,  and  thro’  habit  apt 
to  arife  in  the  mind  upon  all  occafions,  when  Che- 
miftry  is  mentioned. 

22.  The  immoral  pradtices  of  many,  who  have  Whence  the 
taken  up  the  name  of  Chemift,  has  greatly  con-  c£emiftry{ 
tributed  to  bring  a  difrepute  upon  the  Art ; 
whereto  the  abandon’d  and  the  diffolute  have 
ufually  made  their  pretenfions  with  no  more 
knowledge  of  it,  than  would  ferve  them  to  cheat 
dextroufly  under  its  appearance.  And  fo  odious 

has  Chemiftry  been  render’d  by  this  means,  as  to 
deter  many  from  the  due  Rudy  and  exercife 
thereof  *3  whence  it  has  been  too  much  left  in 

bad 
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bad  hands.  But  the  damage  from  this  Quarter 
is  more  fenfibly  perceived  in  the  Subiimer  Me¬ 
tallurgy  ;  whence  Golden  Mountains  having  been 
too  often  ferioufly  expected,  the  Indigent  and  the 
Knavifh  Pretenders  to  the  Art,  have  hence  been 
furnifhed  with  a  fine  handle  to  pradife  upon  the 
Unwary,  or  fuch  as  they  found  actuated  by  fuper- 
flitious  Credulity,  or  blinded  by  an  immoderate 
Paffion  for  Gain  :  Infomuch  that  numerous  and 
repeated  Abufes,  flowing  from  this  Fountain, 
have  occafion’d  the  inftrudive,  and  truly  Philo- 
fophical  Art  of  Alchemy  y  to  be  currently  efteem’d 
as  a  juggle,  or  a  trick  on  the  one  fide  ;  and  as 
an  Infatuation  or  Delufion  on  the  other. 

23.  Thefe,  and  the  like  abufes,  are  indeed  no 
way  juflly  chargeable  upon  the  Art  it  felf,  but 
entirely  upon  the  Artifl  ;  yet  fuch  is  the  fate  of 
human  Affairs,  that  the  faults  of  Men  are  often 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  Arts  they  profefs  ;  as 
thofe  Arts  may  prove  occafional  Caufes  of  the 
Ill :  whence  Cbemtjlry  perhaps  gives  more  occa- 
fions  of  public  and  private  Abufes  than  other 
Arts ;  as  being  lefs  generally  underflood,  and 
attended  with  the  profped  of  larger  Profits  and 
Advantages. 

24.  But  as  the  bed  things  are  capable  of  the 
greateil  abufe,  this  m if- application  of  Chemiftry 
could  hardly,  of  it  felf,  have  removed  it  from  the 
Care  and  Patronage  of  the  Englifh  Philofophers, 
if  more  tempting  Studies  had  not  come  in  the 
way;  particularly  the  higher  Geometry,  and 
fpeculative  Philosophy :  which  of  late  feem  to 
have  employJd  moll  of  our  great  Genius’s.  But 
if  upon  full  examination  thefe  more  fublime 
Studies  fhali  be  found  of  narrow  ufe ;  Che- 
tntftry  again  may  chance  to  be  cultivated,  as  an 
Art  whofe  EfTence  is  Adion,  and  whofe  End  is 
Ufefulnefs  in  Life. 
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§.  i.  Of  Philofophical  Chemiflry.  I 

25.  And  if  the  Genius  of  the  Britijh  Philofo -Rtafi»s/or 
pliers  fhould  in  earned:  turn  this  way,  the  Art  it 

felf  might  thus  be  nobly  refcued  from  the  hands ftry* 
of  fuch  as  difhonour  it  *,  and  be  fet  in  its  true  light, 
unfullied  by  Chicane,  Impofition  or  Delufion  : 
new  Improvements  would  be  daily  made  therein  ; 
many  valuable  Secrets  difcovered  •,  new  Trades 
advanced  *,  Commerce  enlarged,  and  ufeful  Know¬ 
ledge  increafed.  And  tho’  our  Philofophers 
were  to  be  thus  employ’d  for  Ages  yet  to  come, 
no  fear  of  exhaufting  this  rich  Mine  of  Philo- 
fophy  and  Arts :  which  may  be  now  dug  to 
greater  fatisfadlion  and  advantage,  as  there  is  no 
want  of  Mechanical  Plands  in  England  to  execute 
in  large,  or  bring  into  Works,  fuch  Difcoveries 
as  fhall  give  the  Encouragement.  For,  as  much 
as  the  Englijh  Philofophers  excel  in  Contrivance, 
Invention  and  Accuracy  of  Experiment,  fo  much 
are  our  Mechanical  People  allowed  to  excel  in 
adroitnefs  and  truth  of  Work.  And  fince  the 
new  opening,  draining  and  working  of  Mines 
among  us,  we  feem  to  be  call’d  upon  afredi 
to  the  exercife  and  improvement  of  this  Art  ; 
whence  it  may  in  time  come  to  meet  with  that 
efteem  and  application  it  deferves  in  a  Country 
fo  juftly  famous  as  ours  for  its  Philofophy  and 
its  Trade:  and  thence  one  day  appear  in  a  due 
Body  and  Form  of  Artificial  Philofophy . 

26.  But  fuch  a  Fabric  cannot  be  eredted  The  aflif- 
without  a  number  of  Hands,  fet  to  work  upon  tance/ef 
the  feveral  parts  j  and  indeed  all  the  affiftanceST*  * 
that  can  any  way  be  procured,  is  little  enough 

for  the  purpofe.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  fay,  before 
fome  farther  advancement  is  made,  what  mate¬ 
rials  and  what  helps  are  wanting  to  carry  on  the 
Work:  It  may  not  however  be  amifs  here  to 
point  out  fome  of  the  more  immediate  Defiderata. 
for  the  farther  application  and  advancement  of 
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Of  Philofophical  Chemijlry. 

Philofophical  Chemijlry  ■,  leaving  the  reft  to  be 
fpecified  occafionally. 

27.  (1.)  And  ffirft,  a  method  of  facilitating  the 
Experimental  part  of  Philofophical  Chemiftry 
is  greatly  wanted  ;  and  may  be  fupplied  by  the 
introduction  of  a  /mall  Apparatus  for  an  Extem¬ 
poraneous  Philofophical  Laboratory. 

The  difficulties,  inconveniences  and  encum¬ 
brance  that  attend  the  eredling,  procuring  and 
tiling  the  common  Chemical  Furnaces  and  Vef- 
fels,  have  been  found  a  confiderable  difcourage- 
ment  to  the  exercife  of  this  Art,  in  the  way  of 
Experiment  and  Inquiry  *,  fo  that  it  might  be  of 
good  fervice,  if  a  Philofophical  or  portable  Fur¬ 
nace  were  at  all  times  eafiiy  procurable,  for  the 
ready  and  commodious  performance  of  all  the 
Operations  in  Chemiftry ;  the  Furnace,  with  its 
Apparatus  of  Veftels  and  Inftruments,  being 
made  capable  of  handing,  and  working  in  a  com¬ 
mon  Room,  or  Chamber,  without, danger.  And 
whoever  confiders  what  has  already  been  done  in 
this  way  by  Glauber  and  others,  but  particularly 
by  Becher  and  ViganU  will  not  find  reafon  to 
think  fuch  an  Engine,  and  Apparatus  imprac¬ 
ticable. 

Along  with  this  general,  portable  Furnace,  and 
juft  Apparatus  of  Veffiels  and  Inftruments,  might 
go  a  fuitable  Colledlion  of  the  more  neceffary 
and  ufeful  parts  of  the  Materia  C  hemic  a ,  ranged 
under  proper  Clafies ,  with  their  defcriptions  and 
more  general  ufes :  and  thus  all  the  preparatory 
Matters  to  the  exercife  of  Philofophical  Chemi¬ 
ftry,  might,  without  any  farther  trouble,  be  at 
once  put  into  every  one’s  hands. 

2 8.  (2.)  In  order  to  diredt  the  more  nece liar y 
Inquiries,  it  might  be  ufeful  to  have  a  juft  Collec¬ 
tion  of  all  that  is  hitherto  known  and  done  in 
Chemiftry  concifely  drawn  up,  to  fliew  the  prefent 
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Rate  and  condition  of  the  Art  with  regard  to 
what  is  delivered  in  Books.  And  this  perhaps 
would  be  found  an  eafier  Task  than  it  might 
at  firfl  appear  :  for  tho’  the  Authors  in  Che- 
miftry  are  exceeding  numerous  •,  yet  the  ori¬ 
ginal  experimental  Writers,  who  alone  are  here 
to  be  regarded,  are  very  few  in  comparifon  of 
the  Speculative  Theorifts,  Plagiaries  and  Tran- 
feribers.  The  more  difficult  and  laborious  part 
of  the  Work  would  be  to  colledl  from  un¬ 
written  Traditions,  and  deferibe  the  daily  Prac¬ 
tices  of  mechanical  Operators  in  their  ordina¬ 
ry  bufmefs  of  Smelting,  Refining,  Allaying, 
tempering  of  Steel,  working  of  Glafs,  boiling 
of  Sugar,  preparing  of  Colours,  refining  Com¬ 
modities,  &c.  all  which  require  particulr  En- 
cheirefes ,  that  the  Workmen  in  molt  Cafes  flu-- 
dioufly  keep  fecret  *. 

29.  (3.)  There  is  farther  wanting  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Philofophical  Chemiftr y,  a  Set  of 
Practical  Rules  for  condu  Sling  all  the  Chemical 
Operations ,  and  teaching  the  Neceffary  Encheirefes . 

For  tho’  a  Hand  cannot  by  fuch  Rules  alone, with¬ 
out  practice,  be  formed  to  bufmefs  ;  yet  the  un¬ 
demanding  may  be  directed  by  them  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  habit  in  the  belt  and  fhorteft  manner. 
And  befides  the  ufefulnefs  of  fuch  Rules  to  thofe 
unacquainted  with  Chemical  Operations,  they 
may  be  of  farther  advantage  to  Perfons  of  Ex¬ 
perience  ;  as  the  failure  of  particular  Experi- 
ments,in  particular  hands, feems  principally  owing 
to  a  negleft  or  non-obfervance  of  particular  En¬ 
cheirefes  which  in  delivering  Experiments  are 
fometimes  omitted  by  defign,  and  fometimes  by 

negledt 

*  A  good  deal  is  already  done  towards  this  Collection  in 
Dr.  Stahl's  Pbilofophityi  Principles  of  Univerfal  Chemijlry , 
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negled  or  overfight.  Thus  the  particular  fuc- 
cefs  of  many  Experiments  in  the  fublimer  Me¬ 
tallurgy,  has  at  firft  been  thought  contingent  *,  as 
thofe  who  endeavour’d  to  repeat  them  could 
not  make  them  fucceed  :  which  has  been  after¬ 
wards  found  owing  to  in-attention,  mif-conduC, 
or  the  want  of  a  particular  Encheirefis ,  in  feme 
part  of  the  Operation.  And  this  kind  of  failure 
will  frequently  be  found  in  Chemiftry,  without 
a  particular  fagacity  and  dextetity,  in  the  con¬ 
ducing  of  Experiments,  or  a  deliberate  and 
fober  regard  to  Encheirefes  *,  wrhich,  in  reality,, 
make  Operations  and  Experiments  the  things 
they  are  and  ought  to  be. 

30.  (4.)  Another  thing  wanted  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Philofophical  Chemiftry ,  is  a  General  Lift  of 
the  Chemical  Defiderata ,  or  Defers,  in  all  Arts 
and  Trades  j  with  fuitable  conje&ures  at  the 
readied  ways  of  fupplying  them,  upon  folid  and 
experimental  Grounds.  And  to  this  might  be 
added,  by  way  of  Appendix,  a  Lift  of  Hints  for 
the  Introduction  of  new  Mechanic  Arts  ,  upon  the 
like  rational  and  folid  Foundations  :  All  which 
are  a  kind  of  Problems,  the  folution  whereof 
naturally  belongs  to  the  Philofophical  Chemift . 
Thus  in  the  Iron- Works,  for  example,  it  has  been 
a  Dsfideratum  to  run  Metal  from  the  Stone  with¬ 
out  Bellows,  another  to  make  malleable  Iron 
with  Pit-Coal,  and  a  third  to  work  it,  or  foften 
it  for  the  Hammer,  without  Fire.  9Tis  a  Deji- 
deralurn  in  the  Tin- works  to  get  the  Silver 
out  of  Tin,  as’tis  now  got  out  of  Lead.  In  the 
Glafs- works,  ’tis  a  Defideratum  to  folder  up  the 
Cracks  or  Flaws  in  the  Pots,  whilft  detain’d 
in  the  Fire  ;  and  another  to  make  Glafs  without 
Veins,  &c.  A  taftlefs  and  inodorous  Wine  is 
wanted  by  the  Vintner  :  and  a  taftlefs  and  inodo¬ 
rous  Spirit  by  the  Diftiller,  The  Painter  wants 
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a  permanent  Green,  and  the  Callico-printer  a  per¬ 
manent  blue  Colour  :  and  in  fhort  all  Arts  have 
their  refpxl  ive  wants  and  defeats.  So  Chemijlry 
it  felf  is  greatly  defective  in  an  Experimental 
Hiftory  of  general  Fermentation,  feparatory 
and  combinatory,  in  Subjeds  of  all  the  three 
Kingdoms  *,  Putrefadion,  Rancidnefs,  Muftinefs, 
Mouldinefs,  Glews,  Mucilages,  and  a  thoufand 
things  of  the  like  general  nature.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  the  fublimer  Metallurgy  wants  a  more  ladle 
Method  of  extrading  the  Mercuries  of  Metals  ; 
and  a  cheaper  one  for  Meliorations :  and  all  the 
other  parts  feem  equally  defective. 

The  Hints  for  new  Trades  will  rife  occafion- 
ally,  and  almoft  without  feeking.  Thus  ’tis  na¬ 
tural  from  the  common  Operations  of  Brewing 
and  Sugar-baking,  to  fugged  that  Sugar  may 
be  procured  from  Malt,  and  other  Vegetables ; 
that  Nurferies  of  peculiar  Ferments,  native  and 
Foreign,  may  be  rais’d,  &c.  ‘  The  introdudion 
of  which  new  Trades  would  alfo  greatly  alter 
and  improve  the  Arts  of  Brewing  and  Sugar¬ 
baking. 

31.  (5.)  When  a  general  Knowledge  is  gain’d 
n  the  Theory  and  Pradice  of  this  Art,  lb 
that  its  ufes  and  manner  of  applying  to  the 
Durpofes  of  Life,  are  become  ready  and  fami- 
iar  ;  it  feems  principally  neceffary  to  its  farther 
idvancement,  That  there  Jhould  be  a  free  Com¬ 
munication  of  Studies ,  Experiments  and  Trials * 
imong  a  felehl  number  of  Perfons  thus  qualified: 
for  as  it  is  naturally  impoffible  that  any  fingle 
an  fhould  have  a  competent  Knowledge  in  all 
rts  and  Sciences  ;  fo  is  it  expedient,  that  as 
uch  thereof  as  can  be  acquired  fhould  be  lodged 
in  fome  few,  who  may  freely  draw  out  of  each 
)ther  as  occafion  requires.  Whence  they  might 
;>e  enabled  to  furnifh  out,  not  jejune  repetitions 
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of  things  already  currently  known  and  pradifed  : 
but  refults  of  new  Inquiries,  real  Improvements, 
and  methods  of  {applying  the  defeds  of  particular 
Arts or  Effays  well  fraught  with  experimental 
Fads,  and  ufeful  Difcoveries,  after  the  manner  of 
Bacon ,  of  Boyle,  of  Homberg ,  and  of  Stahl* 
Nor  will  fuch  a  feleft  body  of  men  fail  of  pro¬ 
curing  all  the  affiftance  that  can  be  had  from 
uncommon  Books,  Papers,  and  Accounts  of  par¬ 
ticular  Fads  and  Experiments  *,  even  from  fuch  as 
relate  to  the  making  malleable  Glafs  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Gold,  down  to  the  little  ceconomical  Ob- 
fervations  of  Spots  and  Tarnifh.  The  fearch 
after  the  Philofophers  Stone  has  produced  abun¬ 
dance  of  curious,  and  fome  very  profitable  difco¬ 
veries  :  and  the  vulgar  obfervation  of  Iron-mould 
in  Linen  has  given  origin  to  a  fix'd  and  durable 
Yellow  in  the  bufinefs  of  Callico-Printing. 

And  in  this  manner  Philojophlcd  Chemijlry 
fhould  be  kept  continually  open,  or  in  a  ftate  of 
improvement ;  only  permitting,  as  it  advances, 
that  Arts  and  Trades  be  fupplied,  detached,  or 
drawn  from  it  occafionally. 


SECT.  II. 

Of  Technical  Chemistry. 

BY  Technical  Chemijlry  is  underftood  the 
Application  of  Philofiophical  Chemijlry  to 
the  immediate  fervice  of  Arts  ;  fo  as  to 
invent,  form,  affift,  promote  and  perfed  them. 

The  Chemical  Arts  may  be  divided  according 
to  their  Subjed-matters  ;  or  as  they  work  upon 
animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  Subftances ; 
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whence  the  whole  of  Technical  Chemijlry  will  fall 
under  animal ,  vegetable ,  mineral  and  mix’d  Arts. 

To  give  a  fhort  view  of  the  Method  wherein  And  treated 
this  Subjedt  is  propofed  to  be  treated,  we  fhall 
here  fet  down  a  few 


Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  certain 
Chemical  Arts  :  And  firft  for  thofe 
exercifed  on  Subjects  of  the 

ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


Under 

Animal 

ASTS-. 


1.  The  Art  of  Preparing  Size  and  Glew. 

The  Manner  of  diflolving  the  Leather,  and 
boiling  the  Productions  to  their  due  confidence  j  making. 
with  the  ways  of  caking  and  drying  the  Glew. 

The  Manner  of  preparing  fine  Glews  from 
Ifinglafs,  &c.  for  particular  Ufes. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  bed  Methods  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  lofs  of  tenacity  from  the  long  boiling  of 
the  Glew. 

The  Ufe  of  Papin  s  Digejlor  in  the  making  of 
Size  and  Glew. 

An  Attempt  for  preparing  Glews  from  fome 
cheap  Vegetable  Subdances,  without  much  heat. 

The  Manner  of  preparing  and  improving  the 
fine  Animal  Glew,  or  Pocket-Soop, 

The  natural  Difpodtion  of  all  Animal  and 
fome  Vegetable  Matters  for  turning  to  Glews> 
fhewn  by  Experiments  •,  with  a  philofophical 
Inquiry  into  this  Bufmefs,  for  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  Natural  and  Experimental  Hiftory 
of  Glews,  Mucilages,  Ropinefs,  Vifcidity,  Sizi- 
nefs.  Mould inefs,  &c.  in  animal  and  vegetable 
Liquors ;  but  particularly  the  Blood,  Saliva,  &c. 
Wines,  Vinegars,  &c. 
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2.  cthe  Art  of  Staining  and  Working  of  Horn$ 

Bone  and  Ivory . 

f  The  Ways  of  foftening  thefe  hard  animal 
Subftances,  fo  as  to  render  them  capable  of 
Stamps,  Figures  and  Embedments,  by  Moulds 
and  Preffure. 

The  Chemical  Preparations,  Mixtures  and 
Treatment  required  in  this  bufmefs,  as  to  the 
giving  a  beautiful  and  fix’d  Blue,  Yellow,  Red3 
Green,  and  other  perfect  Colours,  to  Bone, 
Ivory,  and  other  Animal  Subftances. 

The  Methods  of  bleaching,  whitening  and 
ftaining  of  Hair,  as  depending  on  the  fame  Foun¬ 
dation  ;  or  the  ways  of  turning  Hair  of  any  co¬ 
lour  at  pleafure  ,  but  particularly  from  red  to 
brown  or  black,  from  yellow  to  perfeft  white, 
&c.  by  means  of  Chemical  Liquors,  or  chemical 
Fumes. 

Ways  of  preventing  the  fplitting  and  cracking 
of  thin  Horn  and  Ivory-Wares . 

Flints  for  the  more  advantageous  life  of  the 
Horner’s  Shavings. 

How  far  the  Proceftes  for  ftaining  Horn,  Hair 
and  Ivory  are  applicable  to  the  ftaining  of  Lea¬ 
ther,  Wood,  Stone  or  Marble. 

The  Experiments  and  Improvements  in  this  Art 
applied  to  promote  the  Philofophy,  or  practical 
Dobtrine  of  Light  and  Colours. 

3.  He  Art  of  Banning. 

The  beft  manner  of  preparing  the  Hides  and 
Skins  of  Animals,  making  the  Tan-Liquor, 
putting  them  together,  and  drying  the  Subjedt. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  principal  Materials  and 
Ingredients  employed  in  this  Art  ;  their  manner 
of  preparing,  extrabling,  condenfing  and  pre- 
ferving  for  life. 
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An  Inquiry  into  fome  farther  Ufes  of  the  Tan- 
Liquors,  and  the  refufe  Stuff,  after  the  Opera¬ 
tion  is  over. 

The  Application  of  this  bufinefs  to  the  Art  of 
Embalming ,  or  preferving  the  Flcfh  and  other 
parts  of  Animals,  for  certain  purpofes,  by  a  fuita- 
ble  Tan-Liquor  and  Drying. 

The  Ufe  of  this  Art  in  explaining  the  nature 
of  Corruption  or  Putrefaction ,  either  in  general, 
or  at  leaft  in  Animal  Subjeds ;  as  it  fupplies  a 
fimple  remedy  to  prevent  it :  and  hence  an  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Methods  of  applying  it  to  other 
ufeful  purpofes  in  Life. 

4.  Phe  Art  of  the  Skinner , 

The  beft  Ways  of  preparing  and  preferving  Skinnery. 
the  Skins  of  Beafts  and  Birds ,  with  their  natural 
Furs  and  Plumage. 

How  far  this  Art  coincides  with  the  Art  of 
Tanning ;  and  how  far  5tis  improveable  by  the 
Arts  of  Staining  and  Dying. 

The  ufeful nefs  of  this  Art  in  the  bufinefs  of 
Anatomical  Preparations,  and  that  part  of  na¬ 
tural  Hiftory  which  more  particularly  relates 
to  Animals. 

5.  Phe  Art  of  curing  and  preferving  the  Flefh  Preferring 
of  Animals  for  Food ,  both  in  a  dry  and  a  moift  Fk^' 
Form,  or  by  Fumes,  Salts,  and  Pickles;  with¬ 
out  indurating  the  fubjed  too  much,  deftroying 
its  natural  relifh,  or  rendring  it  too  faline.^ 

The  Improvements  to  be  made  in  this  Art 
by  the  due  ufe  of  Sugar,  Nitre  and  fome  diluted 
acid  Spirits. 

The  Dutch  manner  of  pickling  Herrings, 
wherein  their  fuperior  excellency  depends. 

The  Englifh  manner  of  preparing  Red  Her¬ 
rings,  and  the  principal  Methods  ufed  in  our  own 
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Country  to  preferve  Provifions  both  at  Sea  and 
Land  ;  with  various  Improvements  in  thefe 
particulars,  by  the  ufe  of  certain  chemical  or 
compound  Liquors. 

6.  The  Art  of  preparing ,  purifying  and  melio¬ 
rating  Animal  Fats  \  as  Tallow,  Train-OiL, 
Sperma  Cell ,  &-c.  fo  as  to  render  them  fit  for 
the  finer  pfes. 

Inquiries  after  fome  particular  Methods  of 
taking;  off  the  nidorous  odour,  and  ranknefs  of 
the  oroiler  Animal'Oils  and  Fats  ;  fo  as  to  ren- 

o 

der  them  fweet  and  fit,  in  fome  cafes,  to  ferve 
inftead  of  V  egetable  Oils  and  Wax. 

Methods  advanced  for  edulcorating  "Train  or 
Seal-Oil ,  for  the  purpofes  not  only  of  the  Clo¬ 
thier,  Soap-boiler,  &c.  but  for  the  ordinary 
ufes  of  Oil- Olive. 

A  particular  Inquiry  into  the  Method  of  pu¬ 
rifying  Butter  by  Separation,  and  converting  it 
into  a  durable  and  per  fed;  Sallad-Oil. 

7.  The  Art  of  Dying  in  Wool  and  Silk . 

Preliminaries  to  this  Art. 

(1.)  An  account  of  the  Materia  Trattoria, 
Dying- Stuffs  or  Dry-Salters  Wares  ;  with  fo 
much  of  their  natural  Hiftory  as  relates  to  this 
Bufinefs. 

(2.)  The  various  Ways  of  extraddng  the 
Tinging  Parts  of  thefe  Ingredients  ;  condenfing, 
preferving  and  making  them  into  Colours,  ready 
for  ufe. 

(3.)  The  different  Methods  of  preparing  the 
Subjed:,  according  to  its  nature,  and  fitting  it 
to  receive  the  Dye. 

(4.)  The  various  Ways  of  difcharging  the 
Colours  once  given  to  Silks  or  Stuffs, 
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The  Art  itfelf. 

1.  The  Ways  of  preparing  the  feveral  Dye-' 

Liquors  for  Blacks,  Blues,  Reds,  with  the 
means  of  opening  the  Colours. 

2.  The  Manner  of  applying  the  Subjeft  to  the 
Dye  j  with  the  particular  Encheirefes  requifite 
to  the  full  imbibing  and  fixing  the  Colour. 

3-  The  Method  of  walking  and  treating  the 
Subjebt  when  it  comes  out  of  the  Dye. 

4-  Attempts  for  improving  the  feveral  Branches 
of  this  Bufinefs ;  as  Fulling,  Scowring, *Difcharg- 
ing,  opening  the  Materia  Lindtoria,  condenfing 
the  tinging  parts,  fixing  the  Colours,  and 
changing  them  fo  as  to  imitate  the  fineft  fix’d 
Colours  of  the  Indies.  With  9,  particular  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Methods  of  improving  the  Grain- 
Colours,  and  rendring  them  cheaper. 

5.  To  confider  how  far  this  Art  is  applicable 
to  the  Dying  of  Leather,  Feathers,  Paper, 

Shells,  &c.  with  its  farther  ufes  in  natural  Hi- 
ftory  and  Philofophy. 

8.  The  Art  of  Converting  refufe  or  excremen- 
titious  Annual  Subjlances  to  chemical  ufes. 

The  Methods  of  preparing  Nitre,  SaUarmo- Turning  re- 
niac ,  and  Phofphorus  from  thefe  animal  Matters.  fuIe  animal 

The  Way  of  procuring  Nitre  in  the  Eaft,  an dufe!**”” 
feveral  European  Countries  :  with  an  Inquiry 
whether  it  may  be  pradtifed  to  advantage  in 
England. 

The  Method  of  making  Sal-ar?noniac  in  the 
Levant ;  with  the  ways  of  producing  the  fame 
Salt  to  profit  in  other  places. 

The  Art  of  making  Phofphorus  from  Urine 
and  other  cheap  excrementitious  animal  Matters. 
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Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  certain 
Arts  exercifed  in  the 

VEGETABLE  KINGDOM, 

x?  Tfe  of  Timber. 

The  chemical  Caufe  of  the  Decay  and  Rot- 
tennefs  in  Timber  *,  with  the  artificial  means  of 
preferving  it  found,  (lopping  the  Rot,  and  kil¬ 
ling  the  Worm, 

An  Inquiry  into  the  bed  Methods  of  careen¬ 
ing  and  cafing  of  Ships,  and  preferving  the  Tim¬ 
bers  from  the  injuries  of  the  Sea. 

The  Methods  of  fitting  Wood  to  endure  long 
under  ground,  in  watery  places,  or  when  ex- 
pofed  to  the  vicifiitudes  of  the  Weather. 

An  Attempt  towards  turning  one  Species  of 
Wood  into  another,  or  making  Artificial  Cedar , 
from  the  more  common  forts  of  Timber. 

The  Method  of  Bending  large  Timbers  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Ship-wright,  £dV.  with  the  ways  of 
repairing  the  Damage  they  may  receive  in  the 
Operation. 

2.  Art  of  Refolding  certain  kinds  of  Wood  by 
Fire  b  viz.  into  Tar,  Fitch,  Turpentine,  Oil  of 
Turpentine,  Rofin,  Charcoal,  and  Pot-afh. 

The  Method  of  doing  each  of  thefe  to  bed 
advantage  in  different  places  *,  with  an  Inquiry 
how  far  they  are  practicable  in  certain  parts  of 
England ,  and  our  own  Plantations. 

A  particular  Inquiry  into  the  whole  Affair  of 
Pot-afh  ;  with  the  Ways  of  making  it  clofe, 
hard,  and  drong  in  England ,  and  the  Plantations ; 
or  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Raffia . 

The  different  kinds  of  Pot-adi  and  Kelp  of 
different  Countries ,  whence  their  vicioufnefs, 
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ftrength,  and  other  good  and  bad  qualities  *,  with 
the  belt  and  eafieft  W ays  of  proving  their  good- 
nefs,  for  the  ufes  of  the  Soap-boiler,  Dyer,  Glafs- 
maker,  &c . 

3.  The  Art  of  Wax ;  with  the  Method  of  Wax* 
Bleaching  the  common  Bees-Wax ,  or  turning  it 
to  white  Wax  \  whence  the  Art  of  the  Wax- 
Chandler,  the  feveral  forts  of  Sealing-Wax  ;  and 
compound  Wa?t  for  Stamps,  &c.  With  an  At¬ 
tempt  towards  leffening  the  price  of  Wax  in 
England ;  by  the  Introduction  of  certain  new 
Subftances,  to  anfwer  the  fame  ends. 

4.  The  Art  of  Bread . 

This  Art  confider’d  in  different  Countries  as  Bread. 
praCtifed  upon  various  mealy  vegetable  Subjects. 

The  common  manner  of  making  Bread  in 
England ,  compared  with  that  of  France ,  and  other 
European  Nations. 

The  Methods  of  improving  the  Art  of  Bread¬ 
making,  by  raifing  Nurferies  of  Yeaft,  or  intro¬ 
ducing  new  Means  of  preferving  it  frefh  and 
found. 

The  Art  applicable  alfo  to  fubjeCts  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  Kingdom,  to  good  advantage  in  fome  cafes. 

5.  The  sir t  of  Starch  and  Powder . 

The  common  Procefs  for  Preparing  Starch,  Starch* 
from  Wheat-Flower,  by  Fermentation. 

The  fame  Procefs  applied  to  other  mealy,  and 
fome  glutinous,  vegetable  Subftances  ;  as  Pota¬ 
toes,  Rice,  &c. 

The  Method  of  reducing  Starch  to  Powder  of 
different  kinds ;  with  the  adulterations  and  abufes 
commonly  praCtifed  in  this  Art. 

Inquiries  into  forhe  more  advantageous  Ufes  of 
the  Starch-maker’s  Liquor  ,  and  methods  of 
fhortening  the  Procefs.,  6.  The 
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6.  The  Art  of  Malt . 

This  Art,  as  commonly  pradlifed  in  England , 
traced  from  the  keeping  Ciflern  to  the  Granary. 

Some  Improvements  made  therein  by  other 
Nations,  particularly  the  Germans ,  and  of  late 
among  the  Englifh. 

The  Methods  of  advancing  this  Art  ftill  far¬ 
ther,  and  applying  it  to  the  malting  of  Buck¬ 
wheat,  Virginia  Wheat,  Rice,  and  other  gluti¬ 
nous  Grains,  Pulfe5  Legumens,  and  fome  cheap 
Seeds  of  efculent  Roots  and  Plants,  for  various 
purpofes. 

I  he  Method  of  drying  Malt  to  perfedHon, 
with  any  kind  ofFewel,  by  means  of  the  Balneum 
Marice  ;  fo  as  not  in  the  leaft  to  alter  its  natural 
Tafte  and  Colour. 

7.  The  Art  of  Brewing  and  Fermenting, , 

The  Common  Procefs  of  Brewing  for  Malt- 
Liquors  improved  in  its  feveral  parts. 

The  Ufe  of  fome  particular  Additions,  in  the 
bufinefs  of  Brewing. 

The  Art  of  Fermenting  by  Compreflion  re¬ 
commended. 

The  Ufe  of  Hops  improved. 

Glauber' s  Method  of  Condenfation,  fhewn  prac¬ 
ticable  to  advantage  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Brewing. 

The  belt  manner  of  Brewing  for  Exportation 
and  long  V oy ages. 

The  improv’d  State  of  this  Art  in  Germany 
confider’d. 

The  Methods  of  reducing  brew’d  Liquors  to 
tneir  leaft V ol time, without  impairing  theirVirtues. 

The  Sophiftications  and  Abufes  often  pradlifed 
in  this  Art. 

I  he  Methods  of  Brewing,  to  vary  with  the  In¬ 
tention  of  the  Operator. 
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The  Application  of  this  Art  to  various  new 
Subjects. 

The  practical  Hiftory  of  Fermentation  in  its 
full  Latitude. 

8.  "The  Art  of  Wines. 

Various  Improvements  in  the  common  Me-  Wine. 
fhods  of  preparing  Wines,  both  in  England,  and 
in  the  proper  Wine-Countries. 

Several  Methods  of  making  as  excellent  Wines 
in  England ,  or  other  more  Northern  Countries, 
as  thofe  of  the  prime  Growths  of  France ,  Italy  , 
Greece  or  Hungary . 

Inquiries  into  the  true  Methods  of  producing 
taftelefs  Wines,  of  any  affignable  Degree  of 
Strength  or  Richnefs  *,  and  of  giving  them  the 
perfeCt  Colours  and  Flavours  of  any  particular 
foreign  Wines. 

The  Methods  of  condenfing  Wines,  or  redu¬ 
cing  them  to  their  utmoft  perfection  ^  without 
admitting  any  fuperfiuous  part. 

The  | Art  of  converting  Englijh  Cyder,  and 
the  Tappings  of  certain  Trees  into  tolerable 
Wines. 

The  whole  Bufinefs  of  Wines  fhewn  practica¬ 
ble  to  great  advantage  in  England  ;  whether 
Wines  be  confidered  as  natural,  or  as  artificial 
Productions. 

Attempts  upon  fome  Methods  of  making  ex¬ 
temporaneous  portable  Wines,  that,  in  a  fmall 
quantity,  fhall  turn  Water  into  a  vinous  Liquor  of 
the  Nature  of  genuine  Wine. 

The  beft  Methods  of  remedying  the  various 
Difeafes  of  Wines. 


9.  The  Art  of  Vinegars . 

Shorter  Methods  than  the  common,  of  turning  vinegar. 
Beer  or  Wines  into  Vinegar, 

An 


An  Attempt  upon  fome  profitable  ways  of 
preparing  Vinegar  without  Wine,  or  the  trouble 
of  Brewing*  /  , 

An  extemporaneous  way  of  making  Vinegar. 
The  ways  of  recovering  decayed  Vinegar,  or 
making  it  of  any  degree  of  Strength. 

The  Method  of  condenfing  Vinegar,  or  redu¬ 
cing  it  to  its  leaft  volume. 

An  Attempt  towards  producing  a  folid  Vine¬ 


gar. 


i  o.  Phe  Art  of  DiJUliation* 

Improvements  of  this  Ait  in  its  feveral  Parts, 
viz .  Brewing,  Fermenting,  Ample  Diftilling, 
Rectifying,  and  Compounding  *,  fo  as  to  make 
it  anfwer  the  different  Intentions  of  the  Operator. 

How  to  Brew  in  perfection. 

How  to  raife  Nurferies  of  Yeaft,  or  preferve 
it  long  for  the  Malt-Stiller. 

How  to  work  with  expedition,  and  how  to 
greateft  advantage. 

How  to  make  a  clean  Malt  Spirit. 

The  Bufinefs  of  Proof  in  Spirits  particularly 
examined. 

The  way  of  diftilling  Wine-Lees  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  beft  Methods  of  rectifying  all  Spirits,  re- 
commended. 

The  belt  Form  wherein  to  export  and  preferve 
Spirits,  inquired  into. 

The  beft  Ways  of  judging  the  Goodnefs  and 
Purity  of  Spirits. 

Inquiries  into  the  beft  Acid,  forgiving  a  true 
vinofity  to  vulgar  rectified  Spirits. 

The  Ways  of  colouring  Spirits,  and  fitting 
them  for  Sale. 


The 


The  principal  Ufes  of  the  common  Spirits  ex¬ 
tended. 


The  Hiftory  of  Spirits,  foreign  and  domeftic. 

The  Method  of  turning  common  Spirits  into 
Brandies  or  Arracks,  undiftinguifhable  from  the 
foreign. 

The  true  Method  of  working  in  compound  Di- 
[tillation, 

ii.  The  Art  of  Sugar-making)  and  Refining. 

\ 

The  common  Procefs  of  making  Sugar  from<%^» 
the  natural  Juice  of  the  Sugar-Cane,  philosophi¬ 
cally  and  chemically  confidered. 

Attempts  for  fhortening  this  Procefs. 

The  whole  Bufinefs  of  boiling  Sugars  to  their 
proper  height  ;  the  more  certain  ways  of  taking 
of  Proof,  preventing  of  burning,  and  making 
the  matter  granulate  to  the  beft  advantage. 

An  Inquiry  after  a  Method  of  converting  the 
Melajfics  or  Treacle  into  tolerable  Sugars . 

This  Art  applied  to  Honey  and  other  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Juices  *,  with  a  particular  Inquiry  if  Sugar- 
Works  might  not  be  fet  up  to  advantage  in 
Wine-Countries,  and  Countries  productive  of 
Corn,  or  certain  Trees,  that  yield  plenty  of  a 
faccharine  Liquor  by  tapping. 

The  Art  of  refining  the  Sugar  into  the  different 
kinds  of  Clay’d,  Lump,  Loaf,  &V.  with  the  Me¬ 
thods  of  different  Countries,  but  particularly  of 
Germany  for  this  purpofe. 

Some  Attempts  towards  difcovering  cheaper 
and  more  expeditious  Ways  of  refining  Sugars, 
and  bringing  them  with  eafe  to  a  perfect  White- 
nefs. 

To  fhorten  the  Procefs  of  making  Sugar-Can¬ 
dy  ;  or  to  perform  it  without  heat,  and  the 
Cockle-Room. 


An 


Of : technical  Chemiflry * 

An  Attempt  to  introduce  feveral  new  and  pro¬ 
fitable  Ufes  of  Sugars,  both  in  England  and  the 
Plantations. 

12.  cThe  Art  of  Soap . 

The  common  Methods  of  making  the  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  Soap  in  England^  chemically  con- 
fider’d. 

To  fhorten  the  common  ways  of  preparing 
the  Lixiviums,  and  the  long  Operation  of  Boil¬ 
ing- 

The  Methods -of  making  the  hard  Oil -Soaps 
at  Venice ,  Caflile  and  Ad ar fellies  ;  with  attempts 
to  produce  as  excellent  in  England . 

To  prevent  or  take  off  the  rank  fmell  of  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  Soap,  and  give  it  any  agreeable 
fcent  and  colour. 

An  Attempt  to  perfedt  fome  extemporaneous 
Methods  of  making  either  folid  or  liquid  Soaps. 

An  attempt  to  prepare  and  introduce  certain 
Medicinal  Soaps  of  uncommon  virtues  and  ufes. 

The  manner  of  making  mild  Soaps  for  the 
fineft  Lace  and  Linens. 

13  •  Stbe  Art  of  Ear  tar. 

The  Method  of  producing  Ear  tar  from 
different  Matters. 

The  vulgar  Method  of  refining  Ear  tar  in 

Languedoc . 

An  Attempt  to  convert  Red  Ear  tar  into 

White. 

The  belt  and  mod  expeditious  Ways  of  Re¬ 
fining  or  bringing  it  into  what  is  vulgarly 
called  Cream  of  Eartar  ;  fo  as  to  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  tranfparent,  and  clear  as  well  as  white. 
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H 

Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  certain 

MINERAL  ARTS. 

The  Mineral  Arts  may  be  confider’d  as  they 
regard  Sails,  Earths  and  Metals . 

The  Art  of  Salt. 

The  beft  Manner  of  Working  Salt  from  the^/f9 
Sea-Water,  and  Salt-Pits,  in  France  and  England . 

The  Ufes  of  the  Bitter  Liquor  of  the  Salt- 
Pits  called  Bittern. 

The  Ways  of  refining  Salt  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  Improvement  of  Salt-making  by  means 
of  Congelation. 

Some  new  Methods  of  obtaining  Salt  in  its 
greatett  purity  and  perfedion. 

The  Art  of  Coffer  as  and  Vitriol . 

The  Procefies  of  making  the  common  gresnv'ltrioU 
and  blue  Vitriols  in  their  prefent  Hate  of  Improve-  . 
ment ;  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  bed:  ways  of 
fhortening  thefe  Procefies. 

Attempts  for  an  advantageous  Method  of  con¬ 
certing  green  Vitriol  into  blue,  or  the  Vitriol  of 
'ron  into  that  of  Copper. 

Some  particular  Ufes  of  the  Raw-Liquor  of  the 
Pyrites,  before  ’tis  boiled  into  Copperas. 

Ufes  of  the  refufe  Copperas,  or  Cittern -Bot- 
oms. 

The  Art  of  Borax. 

A  Philofophical  and  Chemical  Enquiry  into  Borax, 
he  origin,  nature,  and  ufes  of  this  Salt ,  as  found 
n  the  Eafi ,  and  thence  brought  into  Europe ,  tin¬ 
ier  the  form  of  Tincar  or  Tincal.  Whether  it 
>e  a  natural  orfaditious  thing  j  with  the  man-, 
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net*  of  collecting,  preferving  and  packing  it  up. 
Whether  it  be  not  naturally  procurable  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Whether  the  Venetians  have  any  Secret  re¬ 
lating  hereto  :  And  in  what  condition  this  Affair 
ftands  with  the  Dutch .  Whence  the  imperfect 
Knowledge  of  the  Subject  among  the  Natural 
Hiftorians ,  Chemifts ,  and  Literati. 

Attempts  to  imitate  this  Salt *,  more  particu¬ 
larly  with  a  View  to  foldering,  and  the  bufinefs 
of  Metals. 

The  true  Method  of  refining  this  Salt,  and 
bringing  it  to  its  utmoft  Purity  and  Beauty. 

Lhe  Art  of  Burning  Stone  and  Earths. 

Brick.  The  belt  Materials  of  Lime  for  the  Ufe  of 
the  Builder ,  with  the  moft  perfect  Methods  of 
burning  the  fame,  fo  as  to  make  firm  and  dura¬ 
ble  Mortar,  Plaifter,  &V. 

The  befl  manner  of  burning  different  Clays  in¬ 
to  Brick  and  Tile  for  Building. 

An  Attempt  for  burning  of  Brick,  fo  as  to 
make  it  refemble  Stone. 

The  way  of  burning  Alabafter,  Talc,  &c.  for 
Plaifter  of  Paris ,  and  to  make  it  of  a  ftony  hard- 
nefs. 

The  Art  of  Enamelling  or  Staining  applied  to 
Brick-making  ,  fo  as  to  make  Bricks  of  any  Co¬ 
lour  at  pleafure. 

The  Ways  of  burning  Clay-Earth  for  Manure. 

Vhe  Art  of  Pottery. 

EarthenVej-  The  State  of  this  Art  in  different  Countries,  as 
it  works  in  Clay,  Stone ,  and  the  finer  Earths*  for 

the  forming  of  V effels. 

\  ^ 

Attempts  in  England  and  elfewhere,  to  imitate 
or  exceed  the  Indian  Porcellane  ,  with  Accounts 
of  their  Failure  or  Succefs, 
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The  whole Bufinefs  of  Glazing,  confidered  and 
nproved. 

Attempts  to  improve  upon  China  Ware ,  by 
le  ufe  of  fome  new  Compolitions,  or  Mixtures  of 
larthy  Matters. 

'The  Art  of  Metals ,  vulgar* 

The  Bufinefs  of  finding,  judging  and  digging  Metals 
f  Mines*,  and  feparating,  purifying  and  working 
le  Metals,  from  the  Ore  to  the  Utenfil ;  with  the 
ter  Difcoveries  and  Improvements  made  in  this 
ibjed:. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  befl  Methods  of  working 
.e  ftubborn  Ores  *,  with  the  Ways  of  irnprov- 
g  the  Bufinefs  of  Fluxes . 

The  feveral  Ways  of  making  the  Compound 
•  Artificial  Metals ;  as  Brafs,  Pewter,  Beli-me- 
1,  &c.  The  various  Method  of  blanching 
Dpper  ;  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  Silver  or 
old. 

Improvements  in  the  Compound  Metals ;  fo 
to  imitate  Gold  and  Silver  in  feveral  Works,  to 
■eater  exadlnefs. 

The  Methods  of  making  Iron  with  Pit-coal, 
id  foftening  Call  Iron  *,  with  fome  Attempts  for 
ndring  Iron  malleable  without  Heat,  or  to 
ake  it  work  like  Copper. 

Attempts  for  feparating  Silver  from  Tin  ;  and 
find  how  large  a  Proportion  of  the  Tin  is  con- 
:rtible  into  Silver. 

The  Chemical  Hiftory  of  Solders,  with  Im- 
ovements. 

The  befl  Methods  of  tinning  Iron-Plates,  Cop- 
T-Plates,  &c. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Phenomena  and 
ffedts  of  Stahl* s  Pklogiftic ,  in  the  affair  of  Me¬ 
ls. 

The  Bufinefs  of  gilding  and  walking  of  MetaR 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  Methods  of  making  the 
red  and  white  Copper  of  Japan. 

The  more  certain  Methods  of  dete&ing  Adul¬ 
terations  arid  Abufes  in  Metals. 

The  higher  Art  of  Metals . 

Alchemy.  Attempts  for  procuring  the  Mercuries  of  the 
feveral  Metals,  to  profit. 

A  let  of  new  Experiments  to  fhew  how  far  one 
Metal  is  tranfmu table  into  another. 

Some  Endeavours  to  fix  common  Mercury  into 
a  real  metalline  or  ductile  Matter  and  to  foften 
the  Regulus  of  Antimony. 

The  common  Method  of  turning  Iron  into  Cop¬ 
per  examined. 

Mr.  Boyle's  Method  of  tranfmuting  Gold  into 
Silver  examinkl 

A  fummary  View  of  the  fublimer  Metallurgy  in 
all  its  parts  ;  with  fome  particular  Obfervati-ons 
and  Improvements  upon  fuch  things  therein  as  ap¬ 
pear  folid  andufefuh 

The  Art  of  Smith ery . 

Smithery .  This  Art  chemically  confidered  in  the  hands 

of  the  Goldfmith ,  Silversmith ,  Coppersmith ,  Tin¬ 
man ,  Pewterer ,  Plumber ,  and  IronSmith  *,  with 
fome  Attempts  for  fupplying  their  refpeftive  De¬ 
ft  der  at  a* 

The  Art  of  Foundery . 

To  find  the  belt  Mixtures  and  Methods  for 
calling  large  Ordnance,  Bells,  &V. 

Inquiries  into  the  moft  direct  means  of  making 
the  Metal  run  fmooth,  clofe  and  found. 

The  common  Bufmefs  of  Foundery  in  Brafs , 
improved. 

The 


The  Ways  of  calling  Iron  Guns,  Stove-backs, 
3  c.  at  the  Iron  Furnace,  with  a  view  to  their 
mprovement. 


'The  Art  of  Practical  Minerology . 

The  chemical  Methods  of  examining  the  va-  Examining 
ous  Mineral  Bodies,  to  difcover  their  Nature  and  Minerah> 
'ontents. 

The  principal  Ufes  of  fuch  Bodies ;  as  Cadmia, 
irfenic,  Mundic,  yellow  Zink,  &c. 

The  various  metallic  Compofitions  to  be  made 
ith  them  ;  and  the  manner  wherein  they  affed 
id  alter  the  perfed  Metals . 

lints  for  the  Improvement  of  certain 

Mix’d  Chemical  Arts. 

By  mix'd  Arts  we  underhand  thofe  which  are 
cercifed  upon  Subjeds  of  more  than  one  King- 
Dm. 

The  Art  of  Paper ,  in  Wool ,  Silk,  and  Llnnen . 

The  common  Methods  of  making  the  different  Papers 
inds  of  Paper. 

This  Bufinefs  confidered  with  a  Chemical  View, 
order  to  fhorten  and  improve  the  Procefs. 

The  Methods  of  making  the  whiteft  Paper,  and 
iving  any  kind  of  Colour  thereto;  with  the  ufual 
lethod  of  making  that  called  Marble-Paper , 
id  its  Improvement,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Some  Attempts  to  render  Paper  more  durable, 
id  lefs  apt  to  be  gnaw’d,  or  tom  by  Domeftic 
animals. 

The  State  of  this  Art  in  China ,  France ,  Hol- 
\nd  and  England. 

The  Ways  ofEmbofiing  and  Printing  of  Pa- 
er  for  Hangings, 
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The  Application  of  this  Art  to  the  Asbeftos^  fc 
&s  to  make  incombuftible  Paper. 

An  Attempt  towards  a  Method  of  difcharging 
the  Printers  Ink  out  of  Paper. 

The  belt  Way  of  making  Filtring-P aper  foi 
Chemical  Ufes, 

The  Art  of  Inks . 

tnh%  Ways  of  preparing  Inks  of  all  Colours  5  folid 

and  fluid. 

Methods  ofdifcharging  moft  kinds  of  Ink. 

Ways  of  recovering  the  Colour  of  decay’d  Ink  % 
fo  as  to  render  old  and  almoft  effaced  Manufcripts 
legible. 

The  Sympathetic  Inks  chemically  confider’d. 

The  Printers  Ink  improved. 

The  Ways  of  curing  the  Imperfedlions  of  the 
common  W siting  Ink  \  fo  as  to  render  it  undiff 
chargeable  ;  ^  preferve  it  from  ropinefs,  mould!- 
nefs,  and  being  prey’d  upon  by  Time,  and  ,Ver= 
min,  that  would  otherwife  deftroy  the  Paper . 

The  Art  of  J ap aiming, 

Vamifh,  The  State  of  this  Art  in  England ;  with  its 
means  of  Improvement. 

An  Attempt  to  introduce  the  Amber- Varniih, 
foas  to  give  a  thick  Coat  of  real  Amber . 

The  Japanning  of  Europe  compared  with  that 
of  the  Eaft , 

The  Art  of  Glafs . 

The  common  Proceffes  for  making  the  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  of  Glafs ,  chemically  examin’d. 

The  State  of  this  Art  in  different  Countries. 

The  We  Improvements  in  the  Art  of  Glafs  car - 
✓  ried  ftill  farther. 

Attempts  to  prevent  Veins  in  the  finer  Glafs. 

Attempts 
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Attempts  to  difcover  fome  Material  for  the 
Glafs-houfe  Pots,  not  fubjeCl  to  crack  or  flaw  in 
the  Fire. 

The  moft  probable  Ways  of  flopping  fuch 
Cracks,  when  they  happen. 

The  Methods  of  llaining  and  colouring  Glafs. 

The  Ways  of  imitating  Gems  in  Glafs. 

Attempts  to  make  Glafs  approach  the  hard- 
nefs  of  the  Diamond. 

Attempts  to  mollify  Glafs,  or  render  it  in  fome 
Degree  duCtile  or  malleable. 

Art  of  Pharmacy . 

The  prefent  State  of  Chemical  Pharmacy  con  -Medicines. 

fider’d. 

How  far  it  extracts,  and  how  far  it  fails  of 
extracting  the  fpecific  Virtues  of  the  Materia 
me  die  a. 

Attempts  to  introduce  various  new  and  ef¬ 
fectual  Methods  of  Treatment  into  this  Art ; 
with  a  view  to  procure  the  real  Virtues  of  Sim¬ 
ples,  and  render  them  fpecific. 

An  Attempt  to  regulate  and  afeertain  the  Bu- 
finefs  of  Compofition  irt  this  Art. 

The  Art  of  Pigments . 

This  Art  chemically  confidered,  in  the  hands  p;gmgnts. 
of  the  Dry-Salter ,  Colour -man  and  Painter. 

The  bed  and  fhorteft  Methods  of  preparing 
the  feveral  Pigments;  as  White-Lead,  Red-Lead, 
the  Lakes,  the  Blues,  the  Greens,  the  Reds,  &c% 
with  the  ways  of  grinding,  mixing,  and  fitting 
them  for  the  Painter’s  Pallet,  and  other  Ufes. 

Attempts  to  introduce  feveral  new  kinds  of  ar¬ 
tificial  Pigments . 
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Fbe  Art  of  Fire -IV orks. 

The  beft  Methods  of  preparing  Gunpowder ,  for 
its  feveral  Ufes. 

Attempts  for  making  the  whole  parcel  of  Gun¬ 
powder  take  fire  inftantaneoufly  in  large  Charges. 

Some  Attempts  for  the  Improvement  of  Gun¬ 
powder,  and  increafmg  its  Force  :  with  the  beft 
Ways  of  preferving  it  from  Accidents. 

The  whole  Bufinefs  of  Fire- Works  chemically 
confider’d. 

Some  Attempts  For  imitating  the  Phenomena 
of  the  Sun  and  fix’d  Stars,  by  Fire- Works. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Chinefe  Method  of  Fire- 
Works .  "  ■ 

The  Art  of  Printing  on  Gallic.o  and  Linen . 

The  ufual  Methods  of  preparing  the  Subject, 
laying  on  the  Colours,  or  giving  and  fixing  the 
Stain. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Durability,  Nature,  and 
Changes  of  thefe  Colours ;  and  the  ways  of  dif- 
charging  them. 

The  Ways  of  imitating  the  fine  fix’d  Reds  and 

lies  of  India. 

The  Chemical  Hiftory  of  Stains  and  Mildews. 

The  Chemical  Hiftory  of  Madder ;  and  its 
Ufes  in  this  Art. 

The  feveral  Colours  at  prefent  ufed  in  Callico- 
Printing,  how  chemically  prepared,  and  im¬ 
proved. 

An  Attempt  to  fupply  the  Defeats  of  this  Art; 
by  ftriking  certain  Stains,  without  the  affiftance 
of  Alkali  and  Acid. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Callico-Printing 
in  the  Fail -Indies  %  and  the  Chemical  Artifices 
there  made  life  of  for  it, 
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■ he  Art  of  Printing  on  Paper?  with  Metalline 

Types. 

The  beft  Ways  of  preparing>  calling  and  Printing. 
working  the  mix’d  Metal  for  the  Printers  Types; 
o  as  to  give  the  Letter  a  full  Face. 

The  in  oft:  expeditious  Methods  of  cleanfing  the 
7 or  ms. 

Attempts  to  improve  the  Printers  Varnijh . 

Certain  Attempts  to  difcharge  the  Printers  Ink . 


Befides  the  various  Arts  of  this  kind,  which 
sem  more  diredly  chemical,  there  are  many  o- 
hers,  capable  of  receiving  improvement  from 
Ihemiftry  ?  and  among  thefe  may  be  reckon’d 
Minting,  Sculpture,  Statuary,,  Architedure, 
Agriculture,  Husbandry,  Navigation,  Aflrono- 
ny  *,  and  all  the  pradical  Arts,  both  of  Peace 
nd  War. 

Upon  a  fmall  Survey  of  the  prefent  State  of  the 
Chemical  Arts  in  England ?  there  appears  to  be 
oom  for  the  introdudion  of  feveral  new  ones ; 
nd  among  others  the  following. 

The  refining  of  Animal  Fats ?  for  more  curious 
Jfes. 

The  making  of  Sal-ammoniac  from  Refufe 
Vfatters. 

The  improved  Method  of  refining  Camphire . 

The  refining  of  Tartar?  into  beautiful  Cry- 
lals. 

The  compleating  of  Borax ;  or  the  perfed 
nanner  of  refining  Tine  or . 

The  boiling  down  Malt-Wort  to  a  Treacle, 
or  Diflillation,  Brewing,  and  Exportation. 

New  Art  of  Brewing?  with  cheap  Materials. 

New  Art  of  Wines. 

New  Art  of  Vinegars. 

New  Art  of  producing  and  rectifying  Spirits. 

The 
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Its  Parts . 


Of  Commercial  Chemijlry. 

The  perfect  imitation  of  French  Brandies ,  and 

Indian  Arracs . 

The  preparing  of  new  English  Brandies, 
and  English  Arracs. 

The  raifing  Nurferies  of  Ferments  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Kinds. 

The  Art  of  recovering  eager  Wines ,  and  mujly 
Drinks . 

New  Manufacture  of  Wine-Lees. 

The  Manufacture  of  White-Lead ,  without  Vi¬ 
negar,  Horfedung,  or  Grinding  i  or  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  Health. 

The  making  of  Engli/h  Liquerish. 

The  making  of  Engli/h  Opium. 

The  Art  of  Teas, 

'  New  Art  of  Snuffs. 

The  making  of  Oil-Soap. 

The  making  of  Blue  Vitriol, 

The  feveral  preceding  Articles  are  not  pro¬ 
pos'd  as  bare  Hints,  or  fuperficial  Glances  at 
things,  unwarranted  by  Experiments  or  Obferva- 
tion  ;  but  as  a  Profpect  of  fome  real  Advantage 
to  be  rationally  expected  from  a  due  Profecution 
of  this  Subject. 


sect,  m. 

Of  Commercial  Chemistry. 

BY  Commercial  Chemijlry  we  mean  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Philofophical  and  Technical 
Chemijlry ,  to  the  founding,  fupporting, 
and  improving  of  Trades  and  Commerce . 

In  this  View  Commercial  Chemijlry  will  confift 
of  three  principal  Parts,  viz.  (r.)  The  Exercife 
ol  all  the  Chemical  Arts  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
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fupply  beyond  the  Demands  of  a  fingle  Nation, 
and  afford  a  lurplus  of  Commodities  for  Expor¬ 
tation,  and  foreign  Confumption.  (2.)  The  fe- 
veral  Ways  of  condenfing,  curing,  preparing, 
fecuring  and  fitting  natural  and  artificial  Pro-^ 
dilutions,  or  Commodities,  for  Tranfportation  and 
Carriage  :  And  (3.)  The  means  of  fupplying  the 
Chemical  Neceffaries  to  Voyagers  and  Travellers, 
in  founding,  fupporting  and  improving  the  Bufi- 
nefs  of  Trade,  Traffic  and  Commerce  in  diffe¬ 
rent  Countries, 

Hints  for  extending  the  Chemical  Arts, 
and  rendring  them  ComxMercial  in 
England. 

This  SubjeCt  is  of  too  complex,  and  intricate  Howto  be 
a  Nature  to  be  adjuited  from  bare  philofophical extended* 
and  chemical  Confiderations :  a  Knowledge  of  the 
different  Policies,  Laws,  Interefts,  and  Cufcoms 
of  Nations  is  here  required  ;  or  the  joint  Abilities 
of  the  Statefman  and  the  Merchant.  Thus  per¬ 
haps  it  might  not,  tho’  it  were  practicable,  be  the 
Intereft  of  England  to  rival  France  in  Wines  and 
Brandies  >  Germany  and  Sweden  in  Metals ;  nor 
Holland  in  the  Production  of  Corn-Sprit ,  and  the 
cheap  Preparation,  and  Refinement  of  certain  o- 
ther  Commodities. 

But  fuppofing  England  at  full  liberty,  and  the 
Cuftoms,  Duties  and  Draw-backs  in  her  favour  ; 
then  it  is  a  Point  of  Philofophical  and  Chemical 
Confideration,  to  ffiew  what  Arts  may  be  ren¬ 
der’d  commercial,  for  the  Benefit  of  our  own 
Kingdom .  And  among  others  of  this  kind  may 
come  the  following,  viz. 

The  Arts  of  Wines  and  Brandies ;  from  Grapes 
of  Englijh  Growth. 
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The  fame  Arts ,  without  Grapes ,  to  ftili  greater 
Profit ;  and  pra&icable  with  much  lefs  Trouble 
and  Expence. 

The  Art  of  producing  Corn-Spirit  to  better  Ad» 
vantage  than  the  Butch  5  and  under-felling  them 
at  the  foreign  Markets* 

The  Art  of  producing  Vinegars,  cheaper 
than  in  France  or  Holland . 

The  Art  of  producing  Arracs,  equal  or 
fuperior  in  goodnefs  to  thofe  of  India . 

The  Art  of  Refining  Camphire  to  more 
Perfection,  than  the  Butch . 

The  Art  of  making  Hard  Oil-Soaps,  equal 
to  the  Foreign . 

The  Arts  of  curing  fever al  forts  of  Fish  and 
Flesh,  to  greater  advantage  than  among  the 
Butch .  ' 

The  Art  of  refining  Borax,  to  greater  pro¬ 
fit  and  perfection,  than  in  Holland . 

The  Art  of  making  White-Lead,  to  greater 
advantage,  than  in  Holland . 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  be  large  in  the  enume¬ 
ration  of  many  other  Chemical  Arts ,  no  lefs  im- 
proveable  than  thefe,  for  the  purpofes  of  Com¬ 
merce  ;  becaufe  a  fingle  one,  when  fully  advan¬ 
ced  and  extended,  may  often  prove  the  principal 
bufinefs  of  a  whole  Country  ;  as  the  Art  of 
W  ines  in  France ,  Spain ,  and  Portugal ;  the  Art 
of  Sugar  in  the  Plantations  $  the  Art  of  Metals 
in  Germany. >  &c.  And  in  this  large  View  it  is  that 
Arts  come  to  be  confider’d  under  the  Head  of 
Commerical,  as,  in  a  lefs  extenfive  way,  they  fall 
under  that  of  Technical  Chemifiry  \  to  which  we 
therefore  refer. 
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Ch  emical  Considerations  on  the  more  per-  Commercial 
.  feft  W ays  c?/ Condensing  Commodities  for  Ex- CtZfZ^~ 
portation ,  without  impairing  their  Virtues ,  or 
lejfening  their  Goodnefs. 

Before  Goods  are  lent  abroad,  5tis  proper  they 
fhould  be  reduced  to  the  leaft  volume  they  are 
capable  of,  without  injury  ;  and  put  into  a  Con¬ 
dition*  of  receiving  the-  leaft  damage  from  the 
Weather,  Salt-Water,  and  other  Accidents. 

Thus  Metals  are  tranfported  inftead  of  their 
Ores;  Sugar  inftead  of  the  Sugar-Cane;  dry 
Raifins  inftead  of  Grapes  ;  High  Spirits  inftead 
of  Low-Wiries  ;  Salt  inftead  of  Sea-Water,  &c.  ■ 
with  care  to  fecure  each  Subject,  that  requires  it, 
in  a  fuitable  Fuftage,  or  Futail.  And  thus  by 
means  of  Commerical  Chemiftry ,  different  Coun¬ 
tries  are  fupplied  with  Pitch ,  Tar,  Rofin ,  Turpen¬ 
tine,  Brimftone ,  Wax,  Oil,  Tallow ,  Tannd  Hides, 

Wines ,  Brandies ,  Salt,  Sugars ,  Treacle ,  Paper , 

Bocks ,  Lead ,  Tin,.  Iron,  Silver ,  &c.  whereby  all 
Trade,  Traffic,  and  Commerce  is  fupported. 

for  the  Hiftory  of  Commerical 
Co  ndensation. 

I  he  Method  of  CondenJing^NiwES,  fo  as  great¬ 
ly  to  leffen  their  Bulk,  and  at  the  fame  time  im¬ 
prove  their  Virtue  and  Goodnefs,  and  render 
them  much  more  durable,  or  lefs  fubjed  to 
change  or  decay' ;  either  by  Land  or  Sea. 

The  Way  of  Condenfing  Malt  Liquors  and 
Vinegars  for  Exportation  ;  in  the  form  of  a 
rich  fermented  Beer  or  Ale  ;  not  fubjed  to  fpoil 
in  the  longeft  Voyage. 

The  Art  of  condenfing  all  kinds  of  Spirits, 
Brandies,  Rums,  and  Arracs,  without  lofing  of 
their  natural  Flavours. 
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Commercial  Chemiflry. 

The  Art  of  condenfing  the  Juice  of  foreign 
Grapes ,  and  leaving  it  fit  to  be  made  Wines  in 
Countries  that  produce  no  Wines  of  their  own. 

Methods  of  reducing  the  tinging  Parts  of  the 
more  bulky  Dying-Stuffs,  to  a  kind  of  Ex- 
tradt  *,  for  Dyers. 

The  Reduction  of  Pot-AJh ,  Pincar ,  and  Borax, 
to  a  lefs  volume  or  weight;  yet  retaining  all 
their  eflential  Parts. 

Hints  for  the  Hiftory  of  Commercial 
Curat  ion. 

The  beft  Ways  of  curing  Animal  Subftances ; 
but  particularly  Flefh,  Fifh,  and  animal  Oils  or 
Fats,  for  Exportation,  and  long  Voyages. 

The  beft  Ways  of  curing  various  Vegetable 
Commodities ;  as  Fruits,  Woods,  Gums,  Flops, 
Tobacco,  and  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
Drugs. 

Hints  for  the  Hiftory  of  Commercial 

Package. 

Commercial  When  Goods  are  cured  and  reduced  to  their 
Package.  fma}]eft  Bulk  for  Exportation,  the  next  Confide- 

ration  is  the  manner  of  Packing  them  up,  and  le¬ 
aning  them  to  beft  advantage. 

Goods  are  reducible  to  two  Species,  fluid  and 
folid  •,  according  to  the  Nature  whereof,  they  re¬ 
quire  a  different  Package  :  whence  an  Inquiry 
into  the  beft  Ways  of  lecuring  Oils ,  Wines ,  Bran¬ 
dies,  Preacle ,  Malt-Liquors ,  Par,  Purpentine, 
Quack filver,  &c. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  beft  Methods  of  fecuring 
folid ,  but  Uquifiable  Goods  *,  as  Kelp,  Pot-Afh ,  Su¬ 
gar,  Soap,  Nitre,  Vitriol ,  Borax,  Alum,  &c. 

The  Methods  of  fecuring  volatile  and  ftrong- 
fcented  Solids ;  as  Camphire ,  Musk,  Afa-fcetida,  &c„ 

,  to 
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o  prevent  their  avolation,  or  affe&ing  other  kinds 

if  Goods-. 

The  belt  Methods  of  fecuring  Teas,  and  all 
ine  Goods  that  are  apt  to  catch  and  retain  any 
leterogeneous  Odour. 

The  beft  Ways  of  preparing  Wrapping-Cloths 
Dr  dry  Goods ;  as  the  Eaft- India  Wax-Cloth , 
1 utenag  Canifters ,  &c.  the  Englijh  Oil-Cloth,  Tar- 
•awling,  &c. 


lints  for  a  Hiftory  of  the  Ufes  of  Chemiftry  to  Hr  a-  chemical 
vellers ,  or  in  Ion z  Voyages  at  Sea ,  with  a  View  APParatus 
to  Commerce. 


The  Neceffaries  for  long,  trading  Voyages;  as 
articularly  a  Chemical  Cheft ;  and  a  Portable 
'urnace ;  with  a  fmall  Apparatus,  confiding 
f  a  Screw  -Prefs  for  Oils,  Flux -Powders, 
Juick-filver,  and  Antimony,  &c.  for  affaying 
f  Gold,  Silver,  and  Ores. 

The  more  certain  Signs  of  Mines  ;  from  the 
Chemical  Examination  of  Mineral  Waters ,  and 
ic  Evaporation  of  Mineral  Juices. 

The  more  expeditious  Ways  of  allaying  ani- 
ial,  vegetable,  and  mineral  Subftances ;  tofhew 
Eat  Proportion  of  valuable  or  merchantable 
Commodities  they  hold  :  illuftrated  in  Oils,  Ef- 
:nces,  mineral  Liquors,  Drugs,  Ores,  and  other 
lineral  or  metalline  Matters. 

Heads  of  Inquiries  to  be  made  by  Travellers 
ito  the  Chemical  Productions  of  different  Coun- 
*ies  *,  as  particularly  into  the  manner  of  prepa¬ 
ng  Arracs ,  Nitre ,  Bor  ax ,  and  Porcellane  ;  the 
aring  of  He  as  in  the  Eaft  ;  making  Sal-Ammo- 
iac  in  the  Levant ;  Vitriol  in  Germany  \  Bran* 
ies  in  France ;  Pot-Afh  in  Rujfia ,  &c. 

An  Account  of  certain  Chemical  Contrivances , 
ipable  of  deceiving  Travellers  and  Merchants 
1  the  condition  of  the  Commodities ;  with 
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the  moil  expeditious  Ways  of  detedling  fuch  Im- 
pofitions ;  as  the  Sophiftication  of  Wines,  Bran¬ 
dies,  Vinegars,  and  Arracs  *,  the  Debafement  ol 
Gold-Sand,  Gold-Bars,  or  Ingots,  Silver,  Copper, 
and  Tin,  counterfeit  Gems,  &c. 

The  more  certain ,  and  expeditious  Chemical 
Ways  of  difcovering  the  Goodnefs,  or  Genuine- 
nefs  of  molt  merchantable  Commodities:  with 
the  belt  Methods  of  allaying  Pot-AJh ,  Pineal^ 
Amber ,  Ambergreafe ,  Musky  Opium ,  Aloes ^  the 
natural  Balfams ,  Bezoar ,  and  various  other  kinds 
of  Drugs . 

-The  more  ready  Ways  of  examining  whether 
unexperienced  Waters  be  wholefome. 

The  bell  Methods  of  prefer ving  Fruits ,  Flow - 
ors ,  and  Seeds  in  their  perfection,  during  a  long 
Voyage . 

The  bell  Methods  of  preferving  Frejh-Water 
at  Sea * 

The  bell  and  moll  expeditious  Ways  of  edul¬ 
corating  the  Sea-Water,  fo  as  to  render  it  potable, 
or  lit  for  common  Dies. 

The  bell  Methods  of  preferving  frefh  Pro- 
vifions. 

The  bell  Pharmaceutical  Methods  of  curing 
certain  Difeafes  incident  to  Sailors  and  Travellers 
in  long  Voyages  *,  and  fome  particular  Countries, 


SEC  T.  IV. 


Oj  ©ECONOMICAL  CHEMISTRY. 


Oeconomical 
Chemijlry . 


Bv  (Economical  Chemiftry^  is  underltood  the 
Application  of  Philofophical,  Technical, 
and  Commercial  Chemiftry,  to  the  par¬ 
ticular*  (Jfes  of  a  Family. 


Hence 


z 
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Hence  (Economical  Chemijlry  is  of  great  ex-  /«  ufi  and 
tent *,  as  bringing  into  practice,  tho*  in  a  fmall extent% 
way,  moft  of  the  larger  Works  of  Commercial 
and  ‘Technical  Chemijlry :  from  the  latter  where* 
of,  it  differs  only  as  that  does  from  Commercial 
Chemijlry  ;  the  firfl  producing  to  ferve  a  Family % 
the  fecond  a  (ingle Nation,  and  the  third  the  IVorli , 

This  Branch  of  Chemijlry  may  be  confider’d 
with  regard  to  the  feveral  Offices  of  a  Houfe, 
wherein,  as  in  fo  many  different  Laboratories,  5tis 
ufually  pradtifed ;  that  is,  with  regard  to  the  Brew- 
houfe ,  Cellar ,  St  or  e-room.  Kitchen,  Dairy ,  Laundry , 
and  their  refpedtive  Stores,  Furniture,  and  Appa¬ 
ratus. 


Hints  for  the  (Economical  Hiftory  ^Fermenta¬ 
tion  :  or  the  Management  of  /^Brew-House 
and  the  Cellar. 


The  bell  Methods  of  brewing  with  Malt,  for  Oeeommksi 
the  fervice  of  a  Family. 

The  Method  of  Brewing  with  Honey,  for 
Mead,  Metheglin,  and  a  Liquor  refembling 
Canary. 

The  Method  of  Brewing  with  Treacle ,  Sugar, 
md  mix’d  Matters. 

The  beft  Method  of  making  Cyder  and  Perrys 
dther  fimple,  or  by  mixture. 

The  Method  of  Brewing  with  fome  particular 

Vegetable  Juices. 

Certain  new  Methods  of  making  particular 
Drinks. 

The  Art  of  preferring  Teajl,  for  fome  Months, 


fefh  and  found. 

The  whole  Bufinefs  of  making  perfedt  and 
bund  Wines  of  Englijh  Grapes. 

The  beft  Ways  of  imitating  foreign  Wines, 
vithout  Grapes,  or  Raifins, 
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The  Art  of  Made-Wines,  with  Raifms,  or 
without,  to  great  perfection. 

Some  Methods  of  curing  foui  and  ropy  Wines , 
and  recovering  eager  Drinks. 

The  beft  Ways  of  defending  a  Vault  or  Cel¬ 
lar  from  Frofl  and  of  reftoring  Wines  or  Drinks 
that  have  been  frozen. 

The  Methods  of preferving  the  Casks  and  Brew - 
i ngVeffels ,  in  their  greateft  Purity  and  Perfec¬ 
tion:  with  certain  Ways  of  recovering  mufty 
Veffels* 

The  beft  Method  of  erefting  a  Brew-houfe  ; 
fo  as  greatly  to  lefien  the  Labour  and  Expence 
ufually  attending  the  making  of  Drinks. 

The  Art  of  Vinegar  ana  Verjuice  j  from  Malt, 
Raifms ,  Wines ,  Cyder ,  Crabs ,  &c.  with  the  beft 
Methods  of  making  them  durable,  and  prefer¬ 
ving  them  at  all  times  fit  for  ufet 


Hints  for  the  Hiftory  of  the  Stillatory,  and 
the  Store-Room. 

The  Family  The  perfeft  Ways  of  making  the  moft  ufeful 
#nd7t°o?e  ^lmP^e  hVaiers . 

Room,  The  beft  Manner  of  diftilling  Spirits  from  the 
Grounds  of  Beer,  Ale,  or  Wine-Lees,  for  the 
fervice  of  the  Lamp  }  and  the  making  of  Com¬ 
pound  or  Cordial  Waters. 

A  Set  of  the  moft  ufeful  Cordial  Waters ,  for 
the  fervice  of  a  Family  *,  made  either  by  Difiil - 
lation  or  Infujion . 

Certain  eafy  and  cheapWays  of  imitating  French 
Brandy,  and  Indian  Arrac ,  for  Family  Dies. 

The  kind  of  Still  moft  proper  for  oeconomical 
Purpofes ;  with  the  Method  of  letting  and  work¬ 
ing  it  to  advantage ;  efpecially  in  large  Fa¬ 
milies,  and  Gentlemen’s  Country  Seals. 

The  beft  Methods  of  drying  and  preferving 
Flowers ,  Fruits ,  Herbs ,  Roots*,  and  Seeds ,  for  Fa¬ 
mily  Ufes.  The 
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The  Art  of  conferving  Fruits  and  other  ve¬ 
getable  Productions  in  Vinegar ,  or  compound 
Pickles. 

The  Art  of  conferving  Fruits ,  and  vegetable 
fuices  with  Sugar  \  for  the  Table,  and  certain 
nedicinal  Ufes. 

The  Art  of  conferring  certain  Animal  Sub  [lan¬ 
es  with  Salts  and  Sugar ,  and  acid  Fumes  or 
moke ,  for  the  Table. 

* 

'Ants  for  a  Chemical  Hiftory  of  Culinary  Arts. 

To  determine  the  belt  Fewel  for  Kitchen  Culinary 
Jfe  ;  and  a  Method  for  rendring  it  cheap,  and Arn% 
tioffenfive. 

The  moil  expeditious  Methods  of  lighting  a 
•ire. 

The  belt  Methods  of  preventing  the  Incon- 
eniences  arifmg  from  Smoke  and  Soot  in  a 
iitchen. 

The  Art  of  edulcorating  the  refufe  Fat  of  a 
Iitchen ,  for  Lamps,  or  other  oeconomical  Ufes. 

The  manner  of  introducing  the  Balneum  Ma¬ 
les,  and  Papin9 s  Digeltor,  into  the  Kitchen  ; 
rith  their  Advantages. 

The  belt  Methods  of  preferving  all  the  metal- 
ne  Furniture  of  a  Kitchen  from  Rufl  and  Farnifh . 

The  Method  of  exprefling  Sallad-Oils  from 
irious  Seeds ;  but  particularly  from  the  Seed  of 
duftard. 

The  Method  of  making  the  finelt  Salt  for 
le  Fable. 

Hints  for  the  Chemical  Hijlory  of  the  Dairy. 

The  Chemical  Hiltory  of  Milk,  and  its  dif- 
rent  Parts.  ,  » 

Methods  of  procuring  the  largelt  .Yield  of  f  the 

airy  Productions. 
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The  Chemical  Hiftory  of  Rennet ;  and  fom 
certain  vegetable  Acids  in  the  making  of  CheeJ 
and  Butter . 

The  proper  Application  of  Cold,  Heat,  Ref 
and  Agitation  in  the  Bufinefs  of  the  Dairy* 
To  determine  the  bell  kind  of  Vejfels  and  Uten 
fils  for  the  Dairy, 

.Ways  of  flavouring  and  colouring  thefe  Prc 
dudtions  to  any  particular  Tafte,  or  Fancy. 

'  Hints  for  the  Chemical  Hiftory  of  the  Laundry. 

Arts  of  the  The  belt  Family  Methods  of  making  Soap! 

Lfiun  for  different  kinds  of  Linen  and  Laces. 

The  belt  Family  Ways  of  preparing  the  fine! 
Bl  ues  and  Starch. 

The  belt  Methods  of  taking  Spots,  Stains 
Iron-moulds,  Mildew,  out  of  Linens ,  an 
Laces . 

The  Art  of  Bleaching,  or  whitening  of  Linen. 
The  Method  of  foftening  hard  Waters  ^  o 
making  them  fit  for  the  Ufes  of  the  Laundry 
Dairy ,  and  the  Kitchen . 

Hints  for  the  Chemical  Hiftory  of  certain  Pie  afur  able 
or  Profitable  (Economical  Matters. 

Various  Fa<°  An  Account  of  feveral  curious  and  tifeful  CEco 
™rySmMatm  nomical  Experiments. 

T o  preferve  Paintings ,  and  all  kinds  of  Furni 
Pure  within  doors. 

To  preferve  Wood-Work  expofed  to  the  Wet 
and  Weather. 

The  Hiftory  of  Manures ,  and  the  beft  Ways  o 
preparing  Grain  for  the  Ground. 

T o  render  potable  Liquors  cool  and  pleafant  ir 
the  Summer ;  or  in  hot  Countries. 

To  find  pleafant  and  profitable  Subftitutes  foi 
Teas  in  England, 

Th< 
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The  Ways  of  procuring  grateful  Odours  in  par¬ 
ticular  Rooms,  or  large  Ajjemblies . 

The  Ways  of  exhibiting  many  curious  che¬ 
mical  Phenomena  at  public  Entertainments. 

The  Ways  of  extracting  Gold  and  Silver  out 
of  bafe  Materials. 

Thus  we  have  lightly  touch’d  fome  principal 
Heads,  under  which  we  purpofe  to  confider  Che - 
tnijiry ,  with  a  view  to  its  farther  Advancement 
in  England.  And  hence,  ’tis  conceiv’d,  may  be 
derived  a  general  Notion  of  the  Art  *,  which,  in 
fo  comprehenfive  a  View,  we  would  call  Uni¬ 
versal  Chemistry  *,  on  account  of  its  extern 
five  Ufefulnefs  in  human  Affairs. 
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ESSAY 

Upon  the  Business  of 

DISTILLATION: 

O  R, 

The  Beft  Methods  of  Producing, 
Rectifying,  and  Compounding 
Inflammable  Spirits ,  according  to 
the  Ends  they  are  intended  to 
anfwer. 

WITH 

A  View  to  Improve  the  feveral  Branches 
of  this  Art,  in  the  Hands  of  the  Malt- 
Stiller ,  Retfifier ,  Compounder ,  and  JpOz 
thecary 


E  4 


Advertisement. 

T^HE  Purport  of  this  little  Piece  is  practi¬ 
cally  to  unfold  and  apply  the  I) o Brine  of 
Biftillation  *,  not  fo  much  by  relying  upon  what 
others  have  done,  as  by  attempting  to  improve 
and.enrich  the  Art  with  feme  new  Hints  and  Dif- 
coveries, 

Tis  wrote  in  purfuanee  of  the  preceding  Scheme^ 
for  the  advancement  of  various  Chemical  ?rades% 
that  lay  the  Foundations  of  Artificial  PbikfoDby ; 
and  publifh’d  as  a  Specimen  of  the  manner  where¬ 
in  the  Author  would  gladly  fee  many  other  Che¬ 
mical  Arts  treated,  in  execution  of  his  general 
Defigm 

But  fuch  a  Work  being  very  unequal  to  the 
Abilities  of  a  fingle  Perfon  ;  the  Affiftance  of 
thofe  that  approve  the  Undertaking  is  earneftly 
requefted* 

The  Attempt  will  proceed,  as  in  weak  Hands 
it  may,  whether  any  Afliftance  be  received,  or 
not  i  but  if  the  Author  fhould  happily  find  feme 
ufeful  Hints  left  with  his  Bookfeller,  the  Work 
might  thence  be  animated.  Arts  farther  improved, 
and  fome  new  ones  invented  for  the  Benefit  of 
Mankind, 
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4n  ESSAY  upon  the 
Bufinefs  of  Distilla¬ 
tion,  IS  c. 

t 


Ommon  Diftillation  is  the  way  of  fe- common 
parating  inflammable  Spirits  from  pre-^, 
pared  Vegetable  Matters,  by  means 
of  the  Vefica ,  hot  Still*  or  Alembic  5 
th  its  proper  Worm ,  and  Refrigeratory, 

But  as  no  Vegetable  Subjects  are  capable  of  af-  Founded  up- 
rding  ardent  Spirits*  without  Brewing  in  many 
fes,  and  without  Fermentation  in  all*,  *tis  ne- mentation. 
iTary  that  thefe  Operations  be  previoufly  con- 
lered,  as  the  Foundations  of  Diftillation . 


SECT.  L 

'he  Bufinefs  of  Brewing ,  as  it  relates 
to  the  ProduElion  ^"Brandies,  or 
Inflammable  Spirits. 

BY"  Brewing  is  meant  the  Method  of  ex- Brewing, 
tracking  the  more  foluble  parts  of  Ve-W^r* 
getables,  with  hot  Water ;  which  thus 
comes  a  Tindture,  Solution,  or  Decodtion, 
pofed  and  fitted  for  vinous  Fermentation , 
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The Subjea§  2.  Such  a  fermentable  Solution  is  obtainable 

hfor  ft*ed  from  any  Vegetable  whatever,  under  proper 
Management  and  Regulation  •,  but  the  more  rea¬ 
dily  and  perfectly  the  Subject  diffolves,  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  is  difpofed  for  Fermentation,  and  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Brandies.  Thus  Sugar ^  Honey ,  Lreacle^ 
Manna ,  and  other  infpilTated  vegetable  Juices, 
which  totally  unite  with  Water,  into  a  clear  and 
uniform  Solution,  are  more  immediate,  more  per¬ 
fect,  and  better  adapted  Subjedts  of  Fermenta¬ 
tion,  than  Roots,  Fruits  or  Herbs  in  Subftance, 
the  Grains,  or  even  Malt  itfelf :  all  which  diffolve 
but  very  imperfedtly  in  hot  Water, 

Malt  com -  3.  Yet  Malt ,  for  its  cheapnefs,  is  generally  pre- 

for 1  cheap-  ferr*d  in  England  ;  and  brewed  for  this  purpofe, 
»e/s.  much  after  the  common  manner  of  brewing  for 
Beer:  only  the  worfl:  Malt  is  ufually  chofe  for 
Difcillation  ;  and  theTindlure,  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  Hops,  and  the  trouble  of  boiling,  is  here 
diredlly  cooled  and  fermented. 

The  advan-  4.  Th t  Grain  intended  for  Brewing,  is  pre« 
Malting,  vioufly  malted ,  to  prepare  it  for  diffolving  more 
eafily  and  copioufly  in  the  Water  *,  fo  as  to  af¬ 
ford  a  richer  Tindture,  or  Solution  :  which  af¬ 
ter  due  Fermentation,  will  yield  about  one  hal 
more  of  proof  Spirit ,  than  the  Tindture  of  ar 
equal  weight  of  unmalted  Corn,  Whence  we 
may  underftand  the  difference  betwixt  xhe  Starch- 
makers  Liquor ,  and  the  Diftillers  JVaJh ,  as  the^ 
phrafe  it. 

Malted  5.  To  brew  with  Malt  in  the  moft  advanta* 
brewed^T  Seous  manner, 9 tis  requifite,  (i .)  That  the  Subjedl 
advantage,  be  well  prepared:  (2.)  That  the  Water  be  fuit- 
able  and  duly  applied:  and,  (3.)  That  fome  cer¬ 
tain  additions  be  ufed,  or  alterations  made,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  or  the  In¬ 
tention  of  the  Operator, 
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By  an  exact  regulation  in  thefe  refpeds,  all 
the  fermentable  parts  of  the  Subject  will  be 
brought  into  the  Tincture  ,  and  thus  become  fit 
for  Fermentation. 

6.  The  due  -preparation  of  the  Subject  confifts  Suhpa, 
in  its  being  juftly  malted ,  and  well  ground.  When  hff 

the  Grain  is  not  fufficiently  malted,  ’tis  apt  to  malting, 
prove  hard  and  flinty,  fo  that  the  Water  can  have 
but  little  power  to  diflolve  its  Subftance;  and  if  / 
it  be  too  much  malted,  a  part  of  the  fermenta¬ 
ble  matter  is  loft  in  the  Operation. 

7.  The  harder  and  more  flinty  the  Malt,  the  Xm  by  fine 
finer  it  ought  to  be  ground  ;  and  perhaps  in  all 

cafes,  when  defign’d  for  Diftillation,  it  ought  to  advantage 
be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  coarfe  Meal.  For  5tis  ther-°h 
found  by  experience,  that  if  it  be  ground  thus 
fine,  good  part  of  the  trouble,  the  expence,  and  \ 

the  time  ufually  confumed  in  Brewing,  may  be 
faved  ;  and  a  greater  Yield  of  Spirit  procured. 

For  thus  the  whole  Subftance  of  the  Malt  may 
all  along  remain  mixed  in  among  the  Tindture, 
and  be  fermented  and  diftilled  along  with  it : 
which  is  a  particular  that  deferves  the  attention 
of  the  Malt-S tiller ;  as  he  principally  confults  dif- 
patch,  and  making  the  moft  of  his  Subject,  with¬ 
out  follicitoufly  regarding  the  purity  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  Spirit. 

8.  The  Secret  depends  upon  thoroughly  mix-  • 
ing,  or  brifkly  agitating  and  throwing  the  Meal 
about,  firft  in  cold,  and  then  in  hot  Water ; 
and  repeating  this  brifk  agitation  after  the  fer¬ 
mentation  is  over:  when  the  thick  turbid  wafh 
being  immediately  committed  to  the  Still,  al¬ 
ready  hot  and  dewy  with  working  there  is  no 
danger  of  burning,  unlefs  by  Accident,  even  with¬ 
out  the  farther  trouble  of  ftirring :  which  in  this 
cafe  is  found  needlefs  ;  tho’  the  quantity  be  al- 
moft  ever  fo  large,  provided  the  requifite  care  and 
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cleaniinels  be  ufed.  And  thus  the  Bufinefs  of 
brewing  and  fermenting  may  very  commodi- 
oufly  be  perform’d  together  5  or  reduced  to  one 
Angle  operation  *. 

9.  There  are  fome  alfo,  who,  the  better  to 
prepare  their  Malt ,  fprinkle  it  before  grinding, 
with  an  aqueous  Solution  of  Nitre,  or  common 
Salt :  for  the  fame  purpofe  others  ufe  Lime- 
water  ;  which  feems  not  fo  wrell  adapted,  if  the 
defign,  befides  preventing  the  avolation  of  the 
finer  flower  in  the  grinding,  be  to  promote  the 
Fermentation,  increafe  the  quantity  of  Spirit,  or 
add  to  its  pungent,  acid  vinofity. 

10.  The  belt  or  molt  profitable  Water  for  the 
purpofe  of  brewing,  is  that  of  Rain ;  as  being 
not  only  very  thin,  fofr,  and  thence  well  fitted 
to  extra£t  the  Tin<5ture  of  the  Malt,  but  alfo 
abounding  in  fermentable  Parts ;  whereby  it 
quickens  the  Operation,  and  adds  fomething  to 
the  Yield  of  the  Spirit.  Next  to  this  is  that  of 
Rivers  or  Lakes,  efpecially  fiich  as  wafli  any 
large  tradf  of  a  fertile  Country,  or  receive  the 
Sullage  of  populous  Towns;  efpecially  if  taken 
up  near  the  place  where  great  Brewing  or  Di- 
ftilling  Works  are  conftantly  carried  on. 

11.  But  where  neither  of  thefe  Waters  are  com- 
modioufly  procurable,  or  only  a  hard,  aluminous, 
or  vitriolic  Spring- water  is  to  be  had  ;  this  may  be 
made  fitter  for  the  purpofe,  either  by  laying  a  chalk 
bottom,  for  it  to  run  upon  ;  or  by  adding  fome 
particular  Preparation  to  a  parcel  of  it,  after  it 
is  pumped.  A  prudent  ufe  of  Quick-lime  and 
fixed  AJkali,  will  in  fuch  cafe  be  of  fervice,  and 
precipitate  the  offending  mineral  Matter.  There 
are  alfo  other  Ample  Preparations,  and  fome 
Compofitions  made  with  the  Liquor  of  calcined 


Flints, 


*  For  farther  Diredlions  as  to  this  new  Method,  lee  pag.  6 1 . 
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Flints,  &V.  that  anfwerthis  end  ftill  better;  but 
they  come  too  dear  to  be  ufed  in  that  quantity 
they  are  here  required. 

12.  Whatever  Water  is  made  choice  of,  it  How  to  he 
mull  {land  in  a  hot  State  upon  the  prepared  Malt;  aPPhed' 
efpecially  if  a  clear  TinCture  be  defigned  :  but  a 
known  and  very  confiderable  Inconvenience  at¬ 
tends  its  being  applied  too  hot,  or  near  to  a  ftate 

of  boiling,  or  even  fcalding,  with  regard  to  the 
Hand. 

13.  To  fave  time  in  this  cafe,  and  prevent 
running  the  Malt  into  Clods  or  Lumps,  the  bed 
way  is  to  put  a  certain  meafured  quantity  of  cold 
Water  to  the  Malt  firft  ;  and  ftir  that  very  well 
in  with  it,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  thin  uniform 
Pafle ;  after  which  the  remaining  quantity  of 
Water  required,  may  be  added,  in  a  ftate  of  boiling, 
without  the  lead:  danger  of  making  what,  in  the 
Language  of  Diftillers,  is  termed  a  Pudding.  And 
thus  the  proper  or  precife  degree  of  heat,  necef- 
fary  to  extra#  the  full  virtue  of  the  Malt,  with 
all  advantages,  may  be  very  expeditioufly  hit, 
or  aftign’d,  to  a  great  exaCtnefs ;  as  the  heat  of 
boiling  Water  is  a  Standard,  which  may  at  once 
be  let  down  to  any  defired  Point  of  warmth,  by 
a  proper  addition  of  cold  Water  ;  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  Seafon  of  the  Year,  and  the 
Temperature  of  the  Air.  And  this  little  obvious 
Improvement,  applied  to  the  Method  juft  above 
hinted,  for  reducing  Brewing  and  Fermentation  to 
a  fingie  Operation  *,  will  render  it  practicable  to 
confiderable  advantage. 

14.  The  quantity  of  the  Water  employed  muft/»wk 
be  fuited  to  that  of  the  Malt:  the  Rule  is,  that*™”"0'* 
a  clear  TinCture,  or  turbid  Mixture  be  made  fo 
dilute  and  thin,  as  to  ferment  with  eafe  and  ex¬ 
pedition, 


*  See  Pag.  do. 
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pedition,  yet  not  needlefsly .  increafe  the  Bulk  of 
the  whole.  Too  little  Water  makes  a  vifcous, 
clammy  Tindfure  or  Mixture,  fcarce  at  all  diff 
pofed  to  ferment,  before  5tis  let  down  lower  with 
Water ;  nor  can  the  Water  fo  clogged  extradl  all 
the  foluble  parts  of  the  Malt :  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  Tindhire  is  too  thin  and  aqueous,  it 
takes  up  too  much  room,  and  adds  to  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  all  the  parts  of  the  operation. 
A  due  Medium  therefore  is  here  to  be  chofe : 
And  in  general,  the  Goodnefs  or  Richnefs  of  the 
Mait-Stiliers  Waflj  fhould  be  much  the  fame 
as  of  the  weakeft  French  Wines,  or  that  ordi¬ 
narily  defign’d  by  the  Brewers  of  London  for  ten 
Shilling  Beer.  But  if  a  more  exadc  Standard  is 
required,  recourfe  mu  ft  be  had  to  the  Effay-In- 
ftrument,  Water-Poife,  Hydroftatical -Balance, 
or  other  Methods  of  trying  the  Strength  of  So¬ 
lutions,  and  finding  their  fpecific  Gravity  or  Te¬ 
nacity  :  which  afford  a  furer  Rule  than  that  ob- 
;tain*d  by  weighing  the  Malt,  and  meafuring  the 
Water ;  becaufe  of  the  different  goodnefs  of 
different  parcels  of  Malt,  and  the  accidents  of 
the  Operation.  But  if  a  fine  Spirit  be  the  thing 
in  view  ;  ’tis  much  better  to  make  the  Wajh  too 
weak,  than  in  the  leaft:  too  rich. 

And  with  1 5-  Under  the  right  Application  of  th t  Water, 
rwhat  cir-  -  mu  ft  alfo  be  confidered  the  proper  manner  of 
wmjtances..  agitating  the  Mafs  ;  fo  that  all  the  Parts  of  the 
aqueous  Fluid  may  come  fully  and  frequently  m 
contact  with  all  the  foluble  particles  of  the  Sub¬ 
ject :  and  when  once  the  Water  is  thus  well  fatu- 
rated,  by  ftanding  the  proper  time,  it  is  to  be 
drawn  off,  and  frefli  poured  on  ;  and  the  agita¬ 
tion  repeated,  till  at  length  the  whole  virtue,  or 
faccharine  fweetnefs  of  the  Malt  isextradted  •,  and 
nothing  but  a  fixed  hufky  Matter  remains  be- 
.  hind,  uncapable  of  being  farther  duTolved  by 
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he  adlion  of  hot  or  boiling  Water  ;  or  of  being 
dvantageoufly  walhed,  or  rinfed  by  the  bare  af- 
ufion  of  cold.  This  artificial  and  external  agi- 
ation  is  requifite,  as  well  in  the  ordinary  way 
>f  brewing,  as  the  fhorter  above-mentioned  ; 
tnd  may  to  advantage  be  repeated  more  than 
>nce  in  both  cafes,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
Operation, and  at  each  affufion  offrefhWater  *,  but 
specially  in  the  fhort  Method  which  has  a  great 
lependance  thereon  *. 

1 6.  The  Difference  of  Seafons  is  found  to  re- Different 
mire  fome  alteration  in  the  dire dlion  and  manage- Seafons,/T 
nentof  the  bufinefs  of  Brewing  :  thus  it  is  parti -fcremma- 
:ularly  found  neceiiary  to  ufe  the  Water  colder  nazement  in 

j  j  brewing* 

n  the  Summer,  than  in  Winter ;  to  cool  the 
Findture  fuddenly  in  clofe  fultry  Weather,  left  it 
hould  turn  eager  ;  and  to  check  the  too  forward 
lifpofition  which  Malt  has  to  ferment,  when 
he  Air  is  hot,  by  a  fuitable  addition  of  unmalted 
Vleal  *,  which  being  much  lefs  difpofed  to  Fer¬ 
mentation  than  Malt,  thus  helps  to  *  reftrain 
ind  moderate  its  impetuofity,  fo  as  to  render  the 
Dperation  fuitable  and  effedfual  to  the  Produc- 
;ion  of  Spirit  j  that  might  otherwife,  in  great 
meaftire,  be  diftipated  and  thrown  off  by  an 
Dver-hafty  and  violent  Fermentation  ;  efpecially 
when  the  warm  Air  is  buffered  freely  to  come  at 
:he  fermenting  Liquor.  Others,  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  ufe  Rye-meal ;  but  this  gives  the  Spirit  a 
moft  difagreeable  and  naufeous  Flavour  •,  not 
safily  to  be  got  off  or  altered  to  advantage, 
by  any  known  method  of  Redtification. 

1 7.  It  has  likewife  been  thought  of  fervice,  in 
general,  or  at  fome  particular  Seafons  efpecial¬ 
ly,  to  acidulate  the  Water  employ’d  in  Brewing, 
with  a  fmall  proportion  of  fome  vegetable,  or 
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light  mineral  acid  ;  which  is  fuppofed  to  curb 
and  regulate  the  Fermentation  of  theTin&ure, 
improve  the  acid  vinoffty  of  the  Spirit,  and  oc- 
cafion  fome  fmall  increafe  of  its  quantity  ;  and 
with  the  fame  view,  common  Salt,  Nitre  and 
Tartar  have  likewife  been  employed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  hinted  above  *. 

1 8.  The  particular  Intention  of  the  Operator 
may  render  various  other  Additions  neceffary  : 
Thus  fome,  to  improve  the  Tincture,  and  dif- 
pofe  it  to  yield  more  Spirit,  or  to  give  it  a  par¬ 
ticular  Flavour,  add  flrong  and  pungent  Aro¬ 
matics  in  the  brewing  ;  chufing  the  cheapeft  for 
this  purpofe,  fuch  as  Gran .  Paradif.  Cort .  W w- 
teraru  Ginger,  (Sc.  But  in  the  common  way, 
5tis  to  be  fear’d  thefe  Additions  do  not  effe&ual- 
ly  anfwer  the  Intention  ;  becaufe  a  particular  En- 
cheirefis  is  requifite  to  make  the  Pra&ice  ad¬ 
vantageous  f.  Upon  this  Foundation  Hands  a  very 
inftructive  Method,  ufed  abroad  for  preparing 
Geneva  ab  Origine ,  by  mixing  the  bruifed  Berries 
of  the  Juniper  among  the  Malt,  and  brewing 
them  together;  whence  they  procure  a  com¬ 
pound  Tindhire,  which  by  Fermentation  and 
Diftillation,  affords  a  Spirit  much  more  inti¬ 
mately  and  homogeneoufly  impregnated  with  the 
fine  Efience  of  the  Berry,  than  that  prepared  in 
the  common  way  of  Diftillers, 

19.  The  Inconveniences  that  attend  the  Brewing 
direbtly  with  Malt ,  are  very  conffderable  ;  the 
Malt  being  of  a  very  large  Bulk  In  proportion 
to  the  foluble,  faccharine,  or  truly  fermentable 
Parts  it  affords  »  whence  numerous  large  Veffels, 
much  Labour,  and  confequently  great  Expences 
are  required  to  conduct  and  manage  fuch  a  Buff- 


nefs  in  the  large  way.  The  Remedy  here,  as 


in 


*  See  Pag.  60. 

See  this  farther  conudered  in  the  next  Section. 


in  all  other  cafes,  may  be  much  eafier  ftarted 
than  effectually  applied;  However,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  it  feems  to  reft  in  practically  reducing 
the  perplexed  Bufinefs  of  the  Malt -Stiller ,  to  the 
Ample  Bufinefs  of  the  Fine  Stiller  *,  or  in  other 
Words,  in  %  reducing  Malt  to  a  Treacle .  The 
thing  in  itfelf  may  be  done  to  perfection  ;  but 
how,  in  the  large  way,  it  will  anfwer  as  to  Ex¬ 
pence,  muft  be  left  to  thofe  who  think  it  worth 
their  Care  to  confider.  The  Experiment  is  no 
more  than  this  *,  when  a  parcel  of  Wort,  brewed 
in  the  common  manner,  is  become  fine  by  Hand¬ 
ing  ;  let  it  be  decanted  clear,  and  directly  boil’d 
in  a  common  Copper,  till  it  begins  to  infpiffate, 
or  change  a  little  towards  a  brown  or  dufky  Co¬ 
lour:  at  which  time  it  muft  be  directly  emptied, 
into  a  Balneum  Maria,  where  it  may  be  exhaled 
to  the  full  Confiftence  of  Treacle  *,  which  is  a  pro¬ 
per  Form  to  preferve  it  in,  till  occafion  calls  for  it. 

20.  If  the  Operation  were  finiftied  in  the  Cop¬ 
per,  the  Matter  would  be  in  great  danger  of  burn¬ 
ing,  or  unavoidably  contracting  an  Empyreuma, 
that  could  fcarce  ever  be  got  off  again  j  whence 
the  whole  might  come  to  be  abfolutely  unfit  for 
the  purpofe :  or  if  it  efcaped  this  accident,  it 
would  ftill,  through  the  Unfuitablenefs  and  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Heat,  or  Fire,  now  acting  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  containing  Veffel,  be  greatly 
indifpofed  to  ferment  *,  fo  as  if  it  fermented  at 
all,  not  to  yield  one  fourth  of  the  Spirit  th zWort 
itfelf  would  otherwife  have  afforded*. 

21.  But  if  the  operation  be  dextroufly  and 
carefully  performed,  (which  perhaps  is  not  quite 
fo  eafy  a  thing  as  it  may  at  firft  feem)  the  Saccha¬ 
rine  Matter,  tho’  of  as  full  a  body,  will  be  abun¬ 
dantly 


*  See  this  Subjeft  farther  touched,  pag,  69,  70. 
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dandy  paler  than  Treacle,  a  little  more  glutinous, 
very  fweet,  pleafant,  and  finely  bitter,  tho9  no 
^Hops  were  ufed  in  the  preparation.  In  this  ftate 
it  will  keep  long,  without  any  alteration  ;  and 
remain  capable  at-all  times  of  being  brought  back 
by  water,  to  a  Wert  again,  that  will  ferment  fully, 
and  yield  a  Spirit  after  the  manner  of  Treacle. 
Glauber  and  Becher  have  both  aim9d  at  fome  fuch 
thing  *,  but  neither  of  them  brought  it  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  Nay,  Becher \  after  a  whole  year  fpent  in 
the  enquiry  ,  with  a  view  indeed  to  Wines  as  well 
as  Malt  Liquors ,  publickly  declares,  he  could  by 
no  means  credit  what  Glauber  fays  about  it ;  ana 
offers  a  round  reward  to  any  one,  who  fhould 
poffefs  him  of  the  Secret  *. 

22;  If  upon  full  Experience  this  method  fhall 
be  found  advantageoufly  practicable  in  large  ; 
plentiful  years,  convenient  fituations,  proper 
helps,  &'c.  may  be  pitched  upon  for  fetting  up  a 
new  Lrade  of  Treacle-makings  for  the  DtjUllers  at 
leaft  \  if  it  fhall  not  be  found  farther  practicable, 
to  turn  this  new  Treacle  into  potable  Liquors  or 
Sugars :  which  might  poffibly,  under  due  regula¬ 
tion,  lay  the  Foundations  of  a  Work ,  not  unlike 
the  Sugar-works  of  our  Plantations  j  tho9  ma¬ 
nageable  with  abundantly  lefs  trouble  and  expence* 

23.  Such  Grain ,  or  Pulfe%  as  cannot  be  comma- 
Subfiimet  dioujly  malted  by  the  common  methods,  hitherto 
far  Making,  known  and  praCtifed maybe  boil’d  in  water, 
inftead  of  being  brew'd.  Thus  the  Indians  dif- 
folve  their  Rice  into  a  thin  pap  or  jelly  by  boi¬ 
ling  it  with  water ;  and  afterwards  ferment  it  into 
a  potable  Liquor  or  Wine,  which  they  preferve 
under  ground  for  many  years  fucceifively.  And 
in  the  fame  manner  may  the  Virginia  Wheat,  or 
Indian  Com  be  treated  ;  till  the  ingenious  way  of 

malting 


*See  Hbyfis,  Snbterrm,  Becher.  Sett*  Vc  ds  Itrmmtatkne*  Cap.II. 
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malting  it,  by  lowing  it  in  the  ground,  and  there 
fuffering  it  to  fprout,  be  more  generally  known, 
and  brought  into  pradtice.  But  this  indifpofition 
fcarce  affedts  any  of  the  Englijh  Grains,  which 
are  now  ufually  malted  to  advantage.  Tho’  Bucfa 
wheat  perhaps  remains  ftill  to  be  experienced  ; 
and  how  far  a  particular  method  of  malting  may 
tend  to  alter  the  very  difagreeable  flavour  of  Rye , 
feems  not  hitherto  generally  known. 

24.  All  other  Vegetables  intended  for 
Ihould,  as  much  as  poflible,  have  their  fermen- 
table  parts  prudently  reduced  to  the  Hate  of  a tened* 
Treacle ,  Sugar ,  or  infpijfated  Juice  \  not  only  for 
the  fake  of  preferving  them  perfedt,  but  for  the 
greater  eafe  and  convenience  of  working.  Thus 
the  Juices  of  various  trees ,  as  particularly  the 
Birch ,  the  Sycamore ,  (Sc.  are  readily  boiled  up 

to  fuch  a  treacly,  or  faccharineSubfitarice.  And 
in  the  fame  manner,  where  it  is  worth  the  labour, 
the  juices  of  all  fweet  Roots,  Fruits *  Canes ,  PlantSy 
(Sc,  might  be  thickned  and  preferved. 

25.  When  once  the  fermentable  parts  of  Vege- 
tables  are  thus  concentrated,  and  brought  toge¬ 
ther  into  a  fmall  compafs,  the  bufmefs  of  Brew¬ 
ing  becomes  very  facile  ;  as  being  now  no  more 
than  mixing,  diflolving,  or  fufficiently  diluting 
the  infpiflated  Juice  with  lukewarm  water  : 
whence  the  Solution,  either  alone,  or  with  addb 
tions,  is  now  perfedtly  fitted  and  prepar’d  for  Fer¬ 
mentation* 


Brewing ,  £«/»<?> 
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i.JT\  Y  vinous  Fermentation  is  underflood 
that  phyfical  adtion,  or  intefline  commo¬ 
tion  ©f  the  parts  of  any  of  the  preceding 
Vegetable  Tinctures,  or  Solutions,  which  fits 
them  to  yield  an  inflammable  Spirit  upon  Diftil- 
lation, 

2.  This  Fermentation  under  the  hands  of  the 
Diftiller  differs  from  the  common,  which  is  ufed 
in  the  making  of  potable  Malt  Liquors  and  Wines ; 
as  being  much  more  violent,  tumultuary,  adtive, 
and  combinatory  than  that..  A  large  quantity  of 
ferment  or  yeafl  is  here  added,  the  free  Air  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  every  thing  contrived  to  quicken  thev 
operation  ;  whence  it  is  fometimes  precipitately 
finiflied  in  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  days. 

3.  This  great  difpatch  has  its  great  inconve¬ 

niences  with  regard  to  the  Spirit,  which  hence 
becomes  not  only  fouler,  or  much  more  grofs 
and  really  terreftrial,  than  if  the  Liquor  had  been 
ilowly  fermented  ;  but  alfo  fuffers  a  diminution  in 
its  quantity,  from  the  violent  and  tumultuary  ad- 
miflion,  conflict,  and  conftant  agitation  of  the 
tree  Air  in  the  body,  and  upon  the  Surface  of  the 
Tiquor  ;  efpecially  if  not  immediately  committed 
to  the  Still,  as  foon  as  the  Fermentation  is  fairly 
thickened  or  fully  ended.  4, 
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4.  5Tis  a  difficult  Task  to  render  the  bufinefs Difficulty 
of  Fermentation  at  once  perfect  and  advantageous.  r™Jted  u 
To  ferment  in  perfection,  of  neceffity  requires^ 
length  of  time,  proper  attendance,  and  dole 
velfels  befides  feveral  particular  Encheirefes  and 
contrivances,  which  one  cannot  reafonably  expedt 
fhould  be  received  and  pra&iled  in  the  large  way 

of  bufinefs,  on  account  of  the  charge :  unlefs  it 
could  be  made  appear,  as  there  is  fome  reafon  to 
fufpedt  it  may,  that  the  increafe  in  the  quantity 
of  Spirit,  (not  now  to  mention  the  improvement 
of  its  quality)  might  be  brought  to  pay  the  addi¬ 
tional  expence  :  But  it  requires  farther  experience 
to  reduce  the  thing  to  a  certainty.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  try  how  much  of  the 
more  perfect  Art  of  vinous  Fermentation,  is  pro¬ 
fitably  practicable  by  the  Diftiller,  in  the  prelent 
circumftance  of  things. 

5.  The  Improvements  to  be  made  in  this  affair 

will  principally  regard-,  (i.)  The  Preparation  or 
'previous  Difpofition  of  the  fermentable  Liquor .  (2.) 

The  Additions  tending  to  the  general ,  or  fome  par¬ 
ticular  end.  (3.)  The  Admijfionor  Exclufion  of  the 
Air .  (4.)  The  Regulation  of  the  external  Heat  or 

Cold.  And ,  (5.)  A  fui table  degree  of  Reft  at  l aft . 

When  proper  regard  is  had  to  theie  particulars, 
the  liquor  will  have  its  due  courfe  of  Fermenta¬ 
tion  ;  and  thence  become  fit  to  yield  a  pure  and 
copious  inflammable  Spirit  by  Diftillation  - 

6.  It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  theTindture,  making 
Solution,  or  Liquor  defign’d  for  Fermentation  and^fff>  ? 
the  Still,  fhould  be  made  thin,  or  very  confiderably 
aqueous;  as  this  property  not  only  fits  it  to  ferment 
readily,  but  alfo  to  yield  more  of  a  pure  vinous  Spirit 

in  proportion,  and  part  with  it  eafier  in  diftillation, 
than  if  it  were  richer,  more  glutinous,  or  clammy  : 

The  grofs,  foul,  vifcid,  and  earthy  particles  of 

F  3  fuch 
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fueh  glutinous  Liquors,  being  after  Fermentation 
apt  to  rife  with  the  boiling  Heat  employ*d  to 
ralfe  the  Spirit  ;  which  thus  of  courfe  comes 
over  foul  and  fetid*  There  is  another  Advan¬ 
tage  attending  this  thinnefs  of  the  Liquor  %  viz. 
that  it  will  the  fooner  fall  fine,  by  flanding,  be¬ 
fore  Fermentation  :  whence  it  may  be  comma 
dioufly  drawn  off  from  its  Faeces,  or  Bottom  5 
which  mu  ft  always,  in  cafe  of  Corn,  Malt,  or 
other  Mealy  Subftances,  be  kept  out,  where  the 
Purity  of  the  Spirit  is  confuked. 

7.  A  certain  degree  of  Warmth  feems  requi¬ 
site,  in  the  Northern  Climates,  to  all  artificial 
Liquors  intended  for  immediate  Fermentation, 
efpecially  in  the  Winter :  but  the  natural  Juices 
of  Vegetables  that  have  never  been  infpiffated, 
as  that  of  Grapes,  and  other  Fruits,  when  fully 
ripened,  will  ufually  ferment  as  foon  as  they  are 
exprefs’d,  without  any  external  AfTiflance.  But 
as  a  certain  degree  of  Infpiffation  prevents  all  ten¬ 
dency  to  Fermentation  in  vegetable  Juices,  other- 
wife  ftrongly  difpoled  to  ferment  ;  fo  a  long 
Continuance  or  Increafe  of  the  infpikating  Heat, 
efpecially  if  it  acls  immediately  through  a  me¬ 
talline  or  folid  Body,  upon  the  Juice,  will  de- 
ftroy  its  fermenting  Property  •,  and  this  the  more 
effectually,  as  the  Heat  employ’d  approaches 
to  that  of  fcorching,  or  the  Degree  capable  of 
giving  an  Empyreuma  ;  according  to  what  was 
hinted  above,  with  relation  to  Wort  in  particu¬ 
lar  After  the  fame  manner,  feveral  Experi¬ 
ments  make  it  appear,  that  there  is  a  certain  de^ 
giee  of  Heat ;  the  continuance,  or  leak  increafe 
whereof,  proves  detrimental,  or  deftru&ive  to 
Fermentation ;  as  there  Is  another  that  wonder¬ 
fully  encourages  and  promotes  it.  Thefe  two 

degrees 
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degrees  of  Heat,  ought  to  be  carefully  noted  and 
fettled  by  the  Thermometer,  or  other  more  cer¬ 
tain  Method,  for  philofophical  and  chemical 
Ufesj  but  for  common,  or  oeconomical  Occa- 
fions,  they  may  be  limited  to  what  we  ufually 
underftand  by  a  tepid  and  a  fervid  Heat :  A  fer¬ 
vid  Heat  is  the  Bane  of  all  vinous  Fermentation  , 
as  a  tepid  one,  or  rather  an  imperceptible 
Warmth,  is  the  great  promoter  thereof.  In  this  . 
neutral  ftate  therefore,  with  proper  contrivances 
to  preferve  and  continue  it,  the  Liquor  is  to  be 
put  into  a  fuitable  VefTel  for  Fermentation  ;  at 
which  time,  if  it  work  not  of  itfelf,  it  muft  be 
quickned  by  additions  •,  and  in  general,  by  fuch 
things  as  are  properly  called  Ferments . 

8 .  By  Ferments  is  here  meant  any  Matter,  By  improv 
which,  put  to  a  rightly  difpofed  Fermentable  Li- 
quor,  will  caufe  it  to  ferment  much  fooner,  and  Ferments , 
falter,  than  it  would  of  itfelf  *,  and  thus  greatly 
(horten  the  Operation.  Thofe  are  called  Fer- 
nents  in  an  abufive  fenfe,  which,  when  added  to 

the  fermentable  Liquor,  only  corredt  fome  fault 
:herein,  and  thereby  fit  it  to  ferment  the  better, 
field  the  more  Spirit,  or  give  fame  particular 
Flavour* 

9.  The  primary  ufe  of  Ferments  therefore,  is 
:o  lave  time,  and  make  difpatch  in  bufinefs,  whillt 
hey  only  occafionally  and  accidentally  give  a 
lavour,  or  increafe  the  quantity  of  Spirit,  And, 
Lccordingly,  all  fermentable  Liquors  may,  with- 
>ut  the  lead:  addition,  and  only  by  a  proper  ma- 
lagement  of  Heat,  be  brought  to  ferment,  more 
)erfed!Iy,  tho*  more  flowly,  than  with  the  aflii- 
anceof  Ferments . 

10.  Thefe  Ferments ,  in  general,  are  the  Flowers 
md  Faeces  of  all  fermentable  Liquors ;  generated 
tnd  thrown  up,  or  depolited,  either  in  the  Fer- 
nentation  itfelf,  or  after  the  Operation  is  hnilhed. 

F  4  U.  - 
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Fermentation  and  Ferments. 

1 1 .  There  are  two  of  thefe  procurable  in  large 
quantities,  and  at  a  moderate  expence,  viz. 
Beer-Yeaft ,  and  IVine-Lees ;  a  prudent  and  arti¬ 
ficial  management,  or  ufe  whereof,  might  ren¬ 
der  the  Bufinefs  of  Diftillation  much  more  facile, 
certain,  and  advantageous.  It  has  been  efteem’d 
a  eonfiderable  difficulty  and  difeouragement  in 
this  Bufinefs,  to  procure  a  fufficient  Stock  of 
thefe  Materials,  and  preferve  them,  at  all  times, 
ready  for  ufe.  Hence,  fome  have  been  driven  to 
invent  Artificial  Ferments ,  or  to  form  Mixtures, 
or  Compounds  of  particular  fermentable  Ingre¬ 
dients  ;  but  with  no  great  fuccefs ;  thefe  ufually 
falling  fhort  in  their  effedls,  even  in  comparifon 
of  Bakers  Leave n.  And  indeed  whoever  has 
any 'talent  at  Experiments,  in  this  way,  will  foon 
find  it  much  eafier,  cheaper,  and  better,  in  all  re- 
fpedts,  to  preferve  the  ufual,  and  natural  Fer - 
ments ,  or  raife  Nurferies  thereof,  than  to  invent 
artificial  Compofitions,  or  good  ferviceable  Sub- 
ftitutes  for  them. 

12.  That  common  Teaft  may  be  preferved 
frefh  and  perfect,  for  feveral  Months,  is  Matter 
of  Experience ;  and  neceffity  has  put  People  upon 
inventing  feveral  Expedients  for  the  purpofe, 
The  foundation  of  the  thing  refts  wholly  index- 
troufiy  freeing  the  Matter  of  its  fuperfiuous 
Moifture,  and  bringing  it  out  of  a  femi-fiifid 
State,  wherein  kis  always  expofed  to  a  farther 
Fermentation,  or  deftruflive  Alteration  j  and 
thus  of  courfe  runs  into  what  is  vulgarly  called 
Corruption :  at  which  time,  it  becomes  intole¬ 
rably  fetid  and  cadaverous.  The  Method  of 
drying  it  in  the  Air,  is  fubjedl  to  great  incon¬ 
veniences  ;  and  requires  the  due  obfervance  of 
ieveral  circumftances,  and  particular Encheirefes% 
to  render  it  perfect  and  effectual.  The  belt  way, 
in  all  refpedts',  is  flowly  and  gradually  to  prels 
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it,  in  a  thick,  clofe,  and  ftrong  Canvas  Bag  *,  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  Wine-Lees,  by  the  Tail-Prefs , 
till  at  length  it  comes  into  a  kind  of  Cake  ; 
which,  tho’  foft,  will  eafily  fnap,  or  break  dry, 
and  brittle  betwixt  the  fingers.  And  in  this 
ftate>  being  well  pack’d  up,  or  clofely  fecured 
in  a  tight  Cask,  it  will  long  keep  uncorrupted, 
fragrant,  and  fit  for  the  fined:  ules. 

13.  The  fame  Method  is  likewife  practicable  And  raijing 
to  the  fame  advantage  in  the  Flowers  or  Tea Jl  ofr’pft 
Wine\  wThich  may  thus  be  commodioufly  re¬ 
ceived  from  abroad.  Or,  in  defect  of  thefe 
Flowers ,  others  of  equal  goodnefs,  may  be  railed 

from  frefh  Wine-Lees  \  barely  by  mixing,  and  ftir- 
ring  them  into  a  proper  warm  Liquor :  whence 
the  lighter,  or  more  moveable  and  adive  parts 
of  the  Lee,  will  be  thrown  to  the  top,  and  may 
be  taken  off,  and  preferved,  as  above-mentioned, 
in  any  quantity  that  fhall  be  defired. 

14.  And  hence  a  facile  Method  of  raifing  an 
inexhauftible  Fund,  or  perpetual  Supply,  of  the 
molt  ufeful  Ferment  Si  may  be  readily  form’d, 
in  the  way  of  fucceftive  Generation  \  fo  as  to  cut 
off  all  future  occafion  of  complaint,  for  want  of 
them  in  the  Bufmefs  of  Diflillation. 

15.  It  muff  be  obferved,  that  all  Ferments  a-  The  manner 
bound  in  effential  Oil,  much  more  than  the  Li -fhce^fu”fa, 
quors  that  produce  them  •,  whence  they  very  bu  to  the 
ftrongly  retain  the  particular  Scent  and  Flavour  occaFn' 
of  the  Subjed.  ’Tis  therefore  requifite  before 

the  Ferment  is  applied,  to  confider  what  Flavour 
ought  to  be  introduced  *  or  what  Species  of  Fer - 
ment  is  belt  fuited  to  the  Liquor.  The  Altera¬ 
tion  thus  caufed  by  Ferments  is  fo  confiderable, 
as  to  determine,  or  bring  over  any  neutral  fer¬ 
mentable  Liquor,  to  be  of  the  fame  Species  with 
that  which  yielded  the  Ferment :  which  is  an  Ob- 
fervation  of  greater  moment,  than  will  prefently 

be 
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be  conceiv’d ;  as  opening  not  only  a  new  Scene 
in  the  Bufinefs  of  Diftillation,  but  alio  feme  other 
Bufineffes  depending  upon  Fermentation,  The 
Benefit  of  it  does  not,  however,  extend  to  Maltf 
treated  in  the  common  way  i  nor  to  any  other 
Subjed  but  what  affords  a  Spirit  tolerably  pure, 
and  taftelefs :  as  it  otherwife  makes  not  a  fimple, 
pure,  and  uniform,  but  a  compound,  mixed,  and 
unnatural  Flavour.  How  far  t\itfine  Stiller  may 
apply  it,  well  deferves  his  Consideration  %  and 
whether  our  native  Cyder -Spirit ,  Crab-Spirit , 
which  have  little  Flavour  of  their  own,  may  not 
by  this  Artifice,  or  a  little  farther  Improvement 
of  it,  be  brought  nearly,  or  intirely  into  the  State 
of  fome  highly  efteemed  foreign  Brandies,  is  re¬ 
commended  to  Experience. 

1 6.  When  the  proper  Ferment  is  thus  pitch’d 
upon,  fuitable  to  the  Defign  •,  its  Quantity  ^Quality  ^ 
and  Manner  of. 'Application ,  are  next  to  be  confide  red. 

Its  Quantity  muff  be  proportioned  to  that  of 
the  Liquor,  its  Tenacity,  the  degree  of  Flavour 
it  is  intended  to  give,  and  the  difpatch  required 
in  the  Operation  *,  from  which  Confiderations, 
every  one  will  form  a  Rule  to  himfelf:  But  till 
fuchaRule  is  obtain’d,  or  in  order  to  obtain  if, 
proper  T rial  will  fhew  how  much  fuffices  for  the 
purpofe  •>  beginning  with  a  little,  and  obferving 
to  add  more  occafionally  *  the  Weight  of  the 
whole  being  noted  before-hand.  'Treacle  is  found 
to  require  a  large  Proportion  of  Ferment ;  and 
even  fometimes  needs  the  afliftaace  of  other  Ad¬ 
ditions.  Indeed  the  manner  wherein  this  infpif- 
fated  Juice  is  obtain’d,  tends  greatly  to  unfit  it 
for  Fermentation.  The  Strength,  long  continu¬ 
ance,  and  almoft  immediate  Contact  of  the  Fire 
In  Sugar-making  and  refitting ;  and  the  frequent 
ufe  of  lame,  or  other  alkaline  or  terreftrial  Bo¬ 
dies,  fo  condenfe,  indurate,  and  fcorch  the  Body 
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>f  this  Juice,  and  abforb  its  Acid  •,  that  one  would 
carce  expedt  it  fhould  ferment  at  all  >  even  with 
:he  addition  of  Jalap ,  or  other  powerful,  faline, 
tnd  acid,  or  acrid  Stimulators  *,  which  tend  to 
)reak  the  vifcous  and  adult  Connexion,  or  Itrong 
Combination  of  its  Particles  *. 

17.  More  Circumfpedtion  is  neceflary,  with  of  what 
■egard  to  the  Quality  of  the  Ferment ,  if  a  pure  t0 
Spirit  be  required  *,  for  in  cafe  of  the  lead  Mufti-  < 

lefs,  or  Corruption,  which  all  Ferments  have  a 
trong  and  natural  Tendency  to,  unlefs  carefully 
:ured  and  preferved,  it  may  deeply  imprefs  itfelf, 
tnd  communicate  a  finewy  or  fetid,  naufeous  and 
:adaverous  Smell  and  Tafte  to  the  whole  Body  of 
;he  Liquor  and  Spirit.  Great  Care  is  therefore  re¬ 
quired,  that  the  Ferment  be  perfectly  frefh,  and 
Vagrant,  nor  in  the  leaft  inclinable  to  Acidity,  or 
Eagernefs;  which  might  prevent  its  rifing,  or 
brming  a  head,  and  give  the  Liquor  an  acetous, 
nftead  of  a  vinous  Tendency. 

1 8.  When  thus  the  proper  Quantity 
:onditioned  and  fuitable  Ferment  is  got 
muft  be  put  to  the  fermentable  Liquor  in  the 
oare  tepid,  or  fcarce  luke-warm  State  above- 
mentioned.  The  belt  manner  of  bringing  them 


Of  a  good-  How  befi  ap* 

ready, 


together,  for  raifing  the  Fermentation  quick  and 
ftrong,  feems  to  be  this.  When  the  Ferment  is 
folid,  it  fhould  be  broke  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
gently  thinned,  with  the  hand,  or  otherwife,  in  a 
little  of  the  luke-warm  Liquor.  But  a  compleat 
uniform  Solution  fhould  not  be  here  endeavour’d  *, 
becaufe  this  would,  in  fome  meafure,  weaken  the 
Power  of  the  Ferment,  or  deftroy  its  future  Ef¬ 
ficacy.  The  whole  intended  Quantity,  therefore, 
being  thus  loofely  mix’d  with  a  moderate  parcel 
of  the  Liquor,  and  kept  near  the  Fire,  or  elfe- 
where,  in  a  tepid  State,  free  from  the  too  rude 

Com- 


*  The  nature  and  effects  of  this  kind  ofproceishave  been 
already  touched  upon,  pag.  6y,  &  70. 
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Commerce  of  the  external  Air ;  more  of  the  in- 
fenhbly  warm  Liquor  ought,  at  proper  intervals, 
to  be  added,  till  at  length,  the  whole  Quantity  is 
well  fet  at  work  together.  And  thus,  by  dividing 
the  Bulinefs  into  parts,  it  may  be  much  more 
fpeedily  and  effebtually  done,  than  by  attempting 
it  all  at  once  :  in  which  cafe,  5tis  very  apt  to  mil- 
carry,  and  require  a  Reparation  in  the  Method 
already  delcribed. 

19.  When  thus  the  whole  is  fet  at  work,  -  fe- 
cured  in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth,  and  kept 
from  a  too  free  intercourfe  with  the  external  Air  •, 
it  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  foie  Bufinefs  of  Nature 
to  finifh  the  Procefs,  and  render  the  Liquor  fit 
for  the  Still  *,  and  thus  the  general  end  of  the  Fer¬ 
mentation  would  be  anfwer’d.  But  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  Operation,  there  are  feveral 
other  things  that  may  be  added,  with  fome  par¬ 
ticular  View  *,  as  either  to  improve  the  Vinofity, 
increafe  the  Quantity  of  the  Spirit,  or  give  a  par¬ 
ticular  Flavour.  And  fuch  Additions  may  re* 
quire  fome  particular  Alterations  in  the  general 
Method  above  fet  down. 

20.  Thefe  Additions  may  be  included  under  the 
four  Heads  of  Salts,  Acids ,  Aromatics  and  Oils, 
The  ule  of  Sails  for  this  purpofe  has  been  al¬ 
ready  touched  upon  *  •,  but  when  they  are  omit¬ 
ted  in  the  previous  Preparation,  they  may  be 
commodioufly  added  now.  Thus  a  little  finely 
powdered  Tartar,  Nitre ,  or  common  Salt,  might 
be  thrown  into  the  fermenting  Liquor,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Operation  :  or  in  their  Read  a 
little  of  the  vegetable,  or  fine  mineral  Acids  may 
be  dropt  in,  at  different  times,  where  they  are 
found  neceflary  *,  as  particularly  in  the  cafe  of 
Treacle,  Honey,  and  other  fweet  and  rich  ve¬ 
getable  Juices  \  which  either  want  a  natural  Acid, 

have 


*  See  p3g,  61, 64. 
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ive  been  robbed  of  it,  or  hold  it  but  in  a  fmall 
‘oportion.  To  this  end  may  be  ufed  Juice  of 
emmons ,  Oranges ,  &c.  Spt.  SaL  Glaub .  01.  Sul - 
mr,  per  Campan .  &c.  But  the  moft  effectual 
ting  for  the  purpofe  is  a  particular  aqueous  So- 
tion  of  Tartar  ;  a  Succedaneum  for  which*  may 
“  Tamarinds ,  or  the  Robs  of  fome  very  acid  Fruits  \ 

:  better  ftill,  the  Media  Subftantia  Vini .  On  which 
oundation  hands  that  ingenious  Practice  of  con- 
antly  ufing  a  fuitable  Proportion  of  the  Still- 
ottoms,  or  remaining  IVafh ,  in  the  fublequent 
.rewing.  Thefe  Additions  are  manifeftly  de- 
gn’d  to  give  a  vinous  Acidity,  or  improve  that 
aturally  afforded  by  the  Subject  *,  without  any 
'xpedtation  of  conftderably  increafing  the  quan- 
ity  of  the  Spirit :  which  is  the  more  immediate 
Jfe  and  Defign  of  Aromatics  and  Oils ;  at  the  fame 
ime  that  they  give,  alter  or  improve  a  Flavour. 

21.  All  the  pungent  Aromatics  have  a  furpri--^^^- 
;ing  Property  of  increafing  the  quantity  of  Spirit  \oiifnto  m- 
>ut  their  ufe  requires  a  clofe  or  comprej? d  Fer-  crueffff- 
nentation  •,  and  if  the  Quantity  intended  be  large  }  fpirit ,  and 
hat  the  Addition  be  not  made  all  at  once,  left  thos2™  a 
Jilinefs  of  the  Ingredients  fhould.  hinder  the  Ope-^cw 
ation.  But  if  Flavour  be  the  only  thing  required 
rom  them,  their  Addition  fhould  be  delay’d  till 
;owards  the  end  of  the  Fermentation.  After  the 
ame  manner  a  very  conftderable  quantity  of  any 
» (feudal  vegetable  Oil  may,  by  the  proper  En- 
'beirefiSy  be  converted  into  a  furprizingly  large 
Quantity  of  inflammable  Spirit :  but  great  care 
muft  here  again  be  had  not  to  drop  it  in  too  faff, 
or  too  much  at  a  time  which  might  eafily  damp 
the  Fermentation  :  and  is  one  of  the  known  ways 
of  checking,  or  totally  flopping  this  Operation 
at  any  point  of  time  required.  The  bell  Me¬ 
thod  of  introducing  the  Oily  fo  as  to  avoid  all 
Inconvenience,  is  to  bring  it  into  an  Elceofauha- 

ru?h  » 
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rum  ;  which  will  readily  enter  the  Body  of  the 
Liquor,  and  diredlly  ferment  along  with  it.  In 
the  like  prudent  manner  of  proceeding,  a  large 
proportion  of  Brandies,  or  highly  redlified  Spirit 
of  Wine,  may  be  introduced  into  any  fermenting 
Liquor :  but  the  full  Profecution  of  this  Subjedl, 
with  the  Ufes  and  Advantages  thereof,  do  not 
diredlly  belong  to  this  place.  Enough  is  already 
faid  to  {hew,  that  an  advantageous  Method  may 
hence  be  form’d  for  increafing  the  quantity  of 
the  Spirit ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  improving  its 
quality. 

22.  In  all  thefe,  and  the  like  Cafes,  great  re¬ 
gard  mtift  be  had  to  the  containing  Vejfel  \  the 
Exclufion  of  the  Air ,  and  the  Degree  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  Heat  or  Cold .  The  fame  ought  likewife 
to  be  underftood,  in  a  degree,  with  regard  to 
the  general  Method  of  working,  above  delivered. 
Cautions  re-  With  regard  to  the  containing  Vejfel ;  its  Purity, 
quned  yth  ancj  theProvifion  for  its  occafional  Clofenefs,  are 

regard  to  the  .  .  , 

fermenting  principally  to  be  confidered.  In  cleanfing  it,  no 
v^'eL  Soap,  or  other  undiuous  Body  fhould  be  ufed,  for 
fear  of  checking  the  Fermentation :  all  ftrong 
alkaline  Lixiviums  fbould,  for  the  fame  reafon,'  be 
avoided;  the  Lime-water,  or  a  turbid  Solution 
of  Quick-lime,  is  without  any  ill  effcdl  employ’d 
for  this  purpofe  •,  particularly  to  mortify  or  abo~ 
Hfh  a  prevailing  acetous  Acid,  which  is  apt  to 
generate  in  the  VefTels,  if  the  warm  Air  has  free 
accefs  to  them :  and  thus  tends  to  pervert  the 
order  of  Fermentation  ;  and  inftead  of  a  Wine^ 
or  genuine  fVafh^  produce  a  Vinegar .  Special 
care  mult  alfo  be  had,  that  no  corrupt  or  putre¬ 
fied  Yeafl,  or  cadaverous  Remains  of  former  fer¬ 
mented  Matters  hang  about  the  VefTels,  which 
might  thus  infedl  whatever  fhould  be  afterwards 
put  into  them  ;  and  cannot,  when  of  long  {land¬ 
ing,  be  perfectly  cured -and  fweetned  without  the 
3  utmeft 
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tmoft  difficulty,  or  fome  particular,  and  hitherto 
it  little  known,  Encheirefes . 

23.  The  occafional  Clofenefs  of  the  Vejffels  may 
t  provided  for,  by  well-adapted  Covers ,  in  the 
rge  way  of  Bufinefs ;  and  by  the  ufe  of  Valves 

the  fmaller,  where  common  light  Calks  will 
rve  the  purpofe :  whilft  the  Valve  occafionally 
ivesthe  neceffary  Vent  to  preferve  the  Veffel ; 
hich  dtherwife  remains  perfectly  clofe  and  im° 
srvious  to  the  Air,  but  at  difcretion. 

24.  *Tis  a  prejudicial  Miftake  in  the  Bufinefs 
f  Fermentation^  to  fuppofe  the  free  Concurfe  or^ 
,dmiflion  of  the  external  Air,  of  abfolute  ne- 
iffity  to  the  Operation.  The  exprefs  contrary 

the  Truth,  and  a  great  Advantage  will  be 
>und  in  pra&ifing  upon  this  Suppofition.  A 
taftant  Influx  of  the  open  Air,  if  it  does  not 
irry  off  fome  part  of  the  Spirit  already  gene- 
iced,  yet  certainly  catches  up  and  diflipates 
le  fine,  fubtile,  or  oleaginous,  and  faline  parti¬ 
es,  whereof  the  Spirit  is  made  ;  and  thus  con- 
derably  leffens  the  Yield.  This  Inconvenience 
avoided  in  the  way  of  clofe  Fermentation  ; 
hereby  all  Air,  but  that  included  in  the  Veffel, 
kept  out.  The  Secret ,  or  true  Encheirefis  is  to 
ave  a  moderate  Space  for  this  Air,  at  the  top 
f  the  Veffel,  unpoffefs’d  by  the  Liquor  ;  when 
le  Liquor  is  once  fairly  at  work,  to  bung  it 
Dwn  clofe,  and  thus  fuffer  it  to  finifh  the  Fer- 
lentation,  without  opening  or  giving  any  more 
ent  than  is  afforded  by  the  Valve  :  which  how¬ 
ler  is  not  of  abfolute  necefiity,  when  the  empty 
pace,  or  rather  the  Space  poffeffed  by  the  na- 
jral  Air,  is  about  one  tenth  of  the  Gage  *,  the 
rtificial  Air  generated  in  the  Operation,  being 
t  this  cafe  feldom  fufficient  to  force  a  flrong 
ralve,  or  at  mofl:  not  to  endanger  the  Cafk. 
"his  method  is  practicable  to  good  advantage  in 

the 
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the  fmall  way  of  bufinefs ;  but  requires  fuch 
length  of  time  as  cannot  well  recommend  it 
the  large  Dealers,  who  are  in  a  manner  fore 
to  admit  the  free  Air,  and  thus  fuftain  a  confic 
rable  lofs  in  their  Spirit,  to  finifh  the  Ferme 
tation  with  that  expedition  they  require. 


might  otherwife  be  faid  that  the  filent,  flow  a 


almoft  imperceptible  vinous  Fermentation , 
univerfally  the  moft  perfect  and  advantageous. 
Preferring  2 5.  During  the  whole  courfe  of  this  operatic 
atJvTm  ^ie  vehel  fnould  be  kept  from  all  external  co, 
from  too  or  confiderable  heat ,  in  an  equable,  uniform,  a 
gbeat\Coldor  moderate  temperature,  that  is  not  remarkat 
cognizable  by  theSenfes.  In  the  winter,  a  Sto\ 
room,  fuch  as  are  frequent  in  Germany,  wou’d 
very  convenient  for  this  purpofe  ;  the  veffel  beii 
placed  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  Stove  :  b 
at  other  Seafons-no  particular  apparatus  is  on 
narily  neceffary,  with  us  in  England^  if  the  pla 
allotted  for  the  bufinefs  be  but  well  defended  fro 
the  Summer’s  heat,  and  the  ill  eftedls  of  the  col 
bleak  or  Northern  winds. 

The  Liquor  2  6.  The  operation  thus  performed  inoccluj 
known  t0  he  perfectly  ended  when  the  hiffiu 
'JjLah  th*'  or  fmall  bubbling  noife  can  no  longer  be  hear* 
upon  application  of  the  Ear  to  the  veffel ; 
well  as  by  the  clearnefs  of  the  Liquor  to  tl 
eye,  and  its  pungent  vinous  fharpnefs  upon  tl 


tongue. 


7.  And  that  it  may  fully  obtain  thefe  pn 
perties,  and  be  well  fitted  to  yield  a  pure  ar 
perfectly  vinous  Spirit  by  Diftillation,  it  fhou 
be  fullered  to  ftand  at  reft  in  a  fomewhat  cool 
place,  if  practicable,  than  where  it  flood  i 
ferment*,  till  it  has  thoroughly  depofited  ar 
cleanfed  it  felt  of  the  grofs  Lee  and  become  pe 
te&iy  tranfparent,  vinous  and  fragrant :  inwhic 

fta 
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State  it  may  be  rack’d  or  drawn  off  from  its 
bottom,  and  direCtly  committed  to  the  Stili  *. 


SECT.  III. 

Of  Simple  or  Separators 
Distillation. 

SIMPLE  Diftillation  is  the  method  of  simple  Dij % 
feparating  and  collecting  the  inflammable **%£%** 
Spirit,  clear  of  all  the  other  parts  of  fermen¬ 
ted  Liquors,  by  means  of  Fire  and  the  Alembic. 

This  Operation  includes  not  only  what  in  the 
language  of  Diflillers  is  called  working  from 
W %fh,  and  the  producing  of  Low-Wines ,  or  Spi¬ 
rits  of  the  firft  extraction  \  but  alfo  fimple  Recti¬ 
fication,  or  the  production  of  fimple  proof-Spirit , 
and  fimple  Alcohol . 

The  common  ways  of  charging,  working 
and  managing  a  Still,  regulating  the  fire, 
are  here  fuppos’d  to  be  underitood  :  but  in  order 
to  improve  this  operation,  and  bring  it  to  atruths 
feveral  obfervations  and  methods  are  required,  be- 
fides  thofe  vulgarly  known  and  confidered. 

(1.)  ’Tis  remarkable  that  the  aCtion  of  Fer-  Fufdam**« 
mentation  works  fuch  a  change  in  the  body  of  tins  rdatbg 
the  TinCture  or  Solution,  as  to  render  it  fepara- te 
ble,  by  the  aCtion  of  the  fire,  into  parcels  of  mat¬ 
ter  that  are  fpecifically  different ;  and  of  a  na 
Jure  entirely  foreign  to  what,  by  the  famemeans, 
the  Liquor  would  have  afforded  before  Fermenta¬ 
tion.  (2.) 


*  The  ufes  of  the  remaining  grofs  Lee,  which  is  here  fe- 
parated  from  the  clear  vinous  Liquor,  will  be  confidered 
hereafter, 
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(2.)  The  Still  beihg  charged,  lilted  and 
brought  to  work,  with  a  foft  boiling  heat,  there 
flrfl:  comes  over  a  quantity  of  intenlly  pungent, 
aromatic,  nidorous  Liquor  *,  which  if  receiv’d  into 
a  large  proportion  of  cold  water,  throws  off  a 
copious,  ejfential ,  acrid  or  Aromatic  Oil  \  tho9  the 
original  Subjekff  were  ever  fo  cooling,  mild  or 
contrary  to  a  fpicy  nature. 

(3.)  This  ejfential  0/7 is,  by  Experiment,  found 
to  be  the  principal  thing  that  gives  the  predomf 
nant  or  peculiar  flavour  to  Spirits  *,  which  are 
hence  by  their  tafte  and  odour,  denominated 
Malt-Spirit ,  Melafs-Spirit ,  Cyder -Spirit ,  Wine* 
Spirit ,  Arrack ,  &c. 

(4.)  The  fineft,  mod  fubtile,  and  moft  efficacious 
part  of  this  ejfential  Oil  is  what  comes  firfl: : 
the  fucceeding  Portions  growing  gradually  more 
lluggifli,  vifcous,  refinous,  naufeous  and  ten 
reftrial. 

(5.)  The  Spirit  running  in  a  continued  Stream 
from  the  nofe  of  the  worm,  being  examined  ai 
different  intervals,  will  be  found  greatly  to  diffei 
from  Itfelf,  both  in  fmell  and  taffe  ;  as  chanmnc 
the  nature  of  its  Oil ,  much  oftener  than,  withoui 
trial,  could  have  been  expected. 

( 6.)  Befides  this  ejfential  Oil,  the  Spirit  of  th< 
firil  running  contains  alfo  an  Acid,  more  or  le£ 
in  quantity,  and  more  or  lefs  pungent,  volatik 
and  fenfible  to  the  nofe,  as  the  Fermentation  ha: 
been  more  or  lefs  continued  %  or  according:  tc 
the  degree  of  Acidity  acquired  in  the  operation 
And  this  Acid  alfo,  may  along  with  the  aqueou: 
part  that  rifes  with  it,  be  in  plenty  kept  back 
upon  a  gentle  rectification  1  tho*  where  the  acic 
is  very  volatile,  fome  part  thereof  is  ever  apt  tc 
rife  along  with  the  totally  inflammable  Spirit 
fo  as  to  give  it  a  vinofity,  not  unlike  a  dilute  Spi 
ritus  Nitri  dutch * 
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(7.)  Ic  is  manifeft,  both  a  priori,  and  a  pofteriori^ 
that  Brandies  are  a  compound,  confifling  of  at 
lead  four  different  parts;  viz.  totally  inflammable 
Spirit ,  ejfential  Oil ,  Acid  and  Water. 

(8.)  And  as  thefe  feveral  parts  do  not  differ 
greatly  in  their  fpecific  gravity,  or  degree  of  vo¬ 
latility  ;  affrong,  tumultuary,  boiling  heat  will 
drive  them  all  over  promifeuoufly  together. 

(9.)  As,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Opera¬ 
tion,  there  ufually  rifes  more  totally  inflamma¬ 
ble  Spirit  than  Water  ;  fo  after  fome  time, 
the  Stream  contains  more  water  than  inflam¬ 
mable  Spirit  :  and  this  gives  the  foundation  for 
what  they  call  Low-wines ,  Proof -Spirit  and  Faints: 
Low-wines  being  the  whole  quantity  of  Spirit, 
weak  and  fmall  mix’d  together  ;  Proof-Spirit ,  a 
mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  totally  inflam¬ 
mable  Spirit  and  Water ;  but  Faints  all  that  runs 
after  the  Proof  is  fallen  off,  where  the  propor-. 
tion  of  water  is  much  greater  than  of  the  totally 
inflammable  Spirit  *. 

(10.)  Thefe  Low-wines  are  commonly  red!- 
Hill’d,  to  make  what  they  call  Proof  Spirit,  by 
leaving  out  their  fuperfluous  Phlegm  :  And  in 
the  fame  manner  may  the  Faints  alfo  be  ferved  ; 
by  which  means  they  are  fuppos’d  reducible  to  a 
certain  Standard,  or  Hated  merchantable  degree 
of  Strength,  called  Proof. 

( 1 1 .)  When  once  the  Stream  falls  off  from  Proof 
the  Liquor  contains  a  groffer  ejfential  Oil ,  which 
tho*  not  fo  communicative  as  the  Hr H,  never 
fails  to  impregnate  the  whole  with  its  flavour. 

(12.)  Hence  all  common  Spirits  or  Bran¬ 
dies  are  really  dilute  Quintejfences ,  as  the  Che- 
miHs  call  them  ;  that  is,  a  mixture  of  the  ardent 

G  2  Spirit 

*  Fort  he  methods  of  taking  Proof,  or  diftinguifhing  by 
certain  marks  or  figns,  the  Strength  of  Brandies  and  Spirits? 
See  hereafter  pag,  9 1. 
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Spirit  and  effential  Oil  of  the  Concrete  ;  onl) 
here  let  down  to  proof  with  water,  and  impregna- 
ted  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  a  volatile  Acid. 

(13,)  When  the  Proof  falls  off,  the  liquoi 
grows  milky ;  that  is  the  oil,  which  before  re¬ 
main’d  diffolv’d  by  the  ftrong  Spirit,  is  fet  looft 
from  it  by  an  over-proportion  of  water  ^  anc 
may  now  be  commodioufly  feparated  by  the  Che¬ 
mical  Glafs  fitted  for  that  purpofe. 

(14.)  ’Tis  cuftomarv  to  continue  the  Diftilla- 
tion  folong  as  the  Liquor  that  runs  will  take  fire 
at  the  flame  of  a  Candle,  applied  to  the  vapoui 
©f  a  fmall  quantity  thrown  upon  the  hot  Still- 
head  :  and  indeed  there  is  a  certain  point  of  time, 
when  the  Spirit  obtain’d  will  not  pay  the  fire,  and 
labour  1  viz,  when  not  above  a  twelfth  or  four¬ 
teenth  part  of  totally  inflammable  Spirit  corner 
over  in  the  water, 

(15.)  With  other  views  however,  as  particular¬ 
ly  the  obtaining  a  more  fix’d  vegetable  acid,  and 
a  groiier  effential  oil ,  the  operation  might  be  conti¬ 
nued,  till  the  danger  of  an  Empyreuma  comes  on, 

(1 6.)  The  matter  remaining  in  the  Still,  after 
the  operation  is  ended,  has  feveral  ufes^  and  might 
in  particular  be  made  to  afford  Mr.  Boyle* s  acid 
Spirit  of  wine . 

(17.)  When  by  repeated  Diftillation,  without 
addition,  any  Spirit  is  entirely  freed  of  its  aqueous 
parts ;  ’tis  then  call’d  totally  inflammable  Spirit* 
Alcohol ,  or  perfect  Spirit  of  wine. 

Upon  thefe  general  observations  may  be  form’d 
fome  new  pradheal  methods  for  the  improvement 
©r  perfection  of  Diftillation, 

(1.)  And  firft,  as  the  fermented  Liquor  affords 
Means  of  different  parcels  of  matter,  of  different  fpecific 
improve-  gravities  or  degrees  of  volatility  ;  when  a  pure 
mem.  Separation  of  the  lighteft  part  is  intended,  the 
Fire  fhould  never  rife  to  a  boiling  heat,  which 

jumbles 
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ambles  and  confounds  all  the  parts  together  ra« 
:her  than  feparates  them. 

In  the  Chemical  way  this  Rule  may  be  prac- 
:ifed  to  advantage  •,  but  great  difficulties  will  at- 
:end  the  obfervance  of  it  in  the  common  bu- 
inefs  of  Diftillaticn. 

To  render  it  more  commodiouffy  practicable, 
:hefe  two  methods  are  propofed  ;  viz.  (i.)  Ei- 
:her  to  increafe  the  height  of  the  Still  above  the 
Jquor  *,  or  (2.)  To  work  in  Balneo  Maries. 

(1.)  By  running  the  Still-head  to  the  height  of 
wo  or  three  yards  above  the  Liquor,  it  has  been 
ixpeCted  that  a  boiling  heat  would  carry  up  the 
mare  inflammable  Spirit,  without  any  great  mix- 
:ure  of  phlegm,  and  yet  continue  to  run  a  full 
Stream.  But  this  does  not  perfectly  anfwer  upon 
Experience  ;  tho*  the  thing  is  ftill  improveable* 
ind  has  been  attempted  by  the  addition  of  a  tall 
Serpentine  pipe,  for  the  Spirit  to  creep  thro*  and 
lepofite  the  phlegm  as  it  afcends.  And  thus  in- 
leed  the  Spirit  may  in  a  good  meafure  be  de» 
ahlegm’d ;  But  the  great  objection  againft  this 
netnod,  is,  that  it  requires  a  boiling  heat ;  which 
n  the  cafe  of  firnple  feparatory  Diftillation  fhould 
lever  be  ufed :  becaufe  it  throws  up  fo  much  oil* 
is  to  foul  at  leaft  the  bread:  and  head  of  the  Still 
tnd  bottom  of  the  pipe  ;  whence  it  infers  the 
ubfequent  Spirit  that  wafhes  them, 

(2.)  The  other  way  by  the  Balneum  Maries  is 
preferable  on  many  accounts  *  fo  that  by  a  pro¬ 
per  regulation,  we  might  hope  for  a  pure  firnple 
Spirit  almoft  at  thefirft  extraction.  Such  an  ex¬ 
pectation  will  not  appear  unreafonable  to  one  who 
has  feen  what  Spirit  is  obtainable  even  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method  of  the  Balneum  Maries , (where  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  Bath  is  made  to  boil  with  the  utmoft  vio¬ 
lence,)  and  compared  it  with  another  parcel  of 
Spirit,  prepared  from  the  fame  fermented  Liquor 
in  the  common  way  of  the  hot  Still.  Indeed  the 

G  3  difficulties 
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difficulties  of  working  from  Wafh  in  this  way  ol 
the  Balneum  Marice  are  very  confiderable  ;  espe¬ 
cially  if  cheapnefs  and  difpatch  be  the  principal 
thing  in  view.  For  at  once  to  work  both  quick 
and  perfect,  feems  hitherto  impradicable  in  the 
bufinefs  of  Diftillation.  The  whole  Affair  has  a 
great  dependance  upon  a  fuitable  Engine  and  Ap¬ 
paratus,.  And  perhaps  a  large  or  long  redangular 
Boiler  might  commodioufiy  be  turned  into  the  Bal¬ 
neum  we  fpeak  of ;  and  fitted  with  a  number  of  low 
Alembics, that  fhould  all  work,  day  and  night, with 
a  little  fire  and  lefs.  attendance.  The  Contrivance 
in  general  is  obvious ;  but  to  avoid  encumbrance 
and  lofs,  is  the  principal  difficulty.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  veffels  or  alembics  is  abfolutely  neceffary  \ 
but  no  Worms  and  Refrigeratories  are  required. 
And  by  aneafy  Apparatus  the  whole  number  of 
the  fmall  Veffels  may  be  charged  with  nearly  as 
much  eafe  as  a  large  one.  When  the  operation  pro- 
eeeds  fo  How  as  not  to  quit  the  coff,  all  the 
bottoms  may  be  emptied  into  a  common  Stilly 
and  work’d  in  the  ufual  way,  for  a  coarfer  com¬ 
modity,  that  may  afterwards  be  rectified  at 
pleafure.  The  heat  of  the  Balneum  fhou’d  only 
be  tepid,  or  at  moft  but  Raiding. 

By  this  means  a  furprizingly  cool,  and  almoft 
Snfipid  Spirit  has  been  obtained,  at  the  very  firft 
extradion ;  tho5  mix’d  with  a  confiderable  pro¬ 
portion  of  Phlegm  *,  fo  that  it  needed  no  manner 
of  redification  to  fit  it  even  for  the  finer  ufes. 
The  method,  therefore,  at  leaft  is  curious,  and 
in  fome  cafes  ufeful,  tho1  it  fhould  never  be 
brought  into  a  general  pradice.  And  indeed  a 
thing  of  this  nature  dderves  to  be  kept  in  curious 
hands ;  as  by  a  due  application  it  may  furniffi 
produdions  fit  for  the  Clofets  of  Princes. 

In  the  common  Method  of  Simple  Diftillation 
nil  proper  Means  fhon’d  be  ufed  to  prevent  the 
groffer  ejfential  Oil  from  getting  into  the  Spirit. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  Means  have  regard,  (i.)  To  the  prepara- 
tion  of  the  fermented  Liquor:  (2.)  I  he  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  fire:  (3.)  The  u[e  of  Percolation  :  and 
(4.)  To  the  keeping  out  the  Faints. 

( 1 .)  For  the  manner  of  preparing  the  ferment¬ 
ed  Liquor,  and  clearing  it  of  its  grofs  oleaginous 
feces,  before  ’tis  committed  to  the  Still,  we  have 
already  fpoke  to  it  above :  And  have  only  far¬ 
ther  to  add,  that  the  liquor,  thus  fined,  fhouldnot 
po fiefs  above  two  thirds  of  the  Stnl  ;  that  the 
gr offer  oleaginous  matter  may  the  bettei  be  kept 
down;  and  the  whole  have  free  {cope  to  work, 
rife  and  purge  itfelf  in  the  operation:  which  it 
never  can  do,  if  it  wants  room.  (2.)  As  in  this 
Diftillation  a  boiling  heat  is  neceffary,  care  fhou  d 
be  had  that  the  liquor  only  boil  gently  and 
uniformly  ;  without  railing  the  fire  by  ft  arts. , 
which  never  fails  to  throw  over  the  coai  fe  Oil  in 
plenty,  and  foul  the  Spirit:  fo  that  if  pofilble  the 
operation  fiiou’d  be  begun  and  enled  with  the 
fame  uniform  and  invariable  degtee  of  heat. 

(3.)  The  grofier  Oil  may  in  fome  degree  be 
kept  from  mixing  amongthe  Spirit,  by  ftretchinga 
piece  of  very  thick  woolly  Flannel  over  the  mouth 
of  the  Still ;  or  by  buffering  the  Stream  to  pafs  thro* 
fuch  a  Flannel,  feveral  times  doubled  and  placed 
at  the  nofe  of  the  worm  :  and  tis  furpnzing 
what  a  quantity  of  grofs,  offenfive,  fetid,  unduous 
matter  may  thus  be  colleded ;  efpecially  in  t  e 

Diftillation  of  Malt  Spirits. 

(a)  The  Faints  fiiou’d  never  be  buffered  to  run 
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prevailing  fondnefs  for  a  ftrong  hanging  Proof, 
however  abfurd  in  itfelf,.  is  one  principal  reafon 
why  the  common  malt-Spirits  are  no  cleaner. 

This  Caution  of  keeping  out  the  Faints  fhould 
likewife  extend  to  the  keeping  out  a  little  of  the 
firil  running,  which  too,  in  this  operation,  is  a 
kind  of  Faints  ;  as  containing  largely  of  the  oil 
of  the  concrete ;  tho9  much  more  fubtiie  than 
that  in  the  proper  Faints ,  A  farther  regard 
muft  alfo  be  had  to  the  Still-head ,  and  Worm  thro3 
which  the  Faints  have  once  pafied  *,  as  thefe  all 
along  depofite  fuch  a  copious,  infecting  oil,  a? 
gives  a  predominant  flavour  to  an  almoft  in¬ 
credible  quantity  of  pure  Spirit.  Nor  is  this  Oil 
eafily  diflodged  from  the  Pores  of  the  fpung} 
Metal,  by  running  hot  water  through  the  worm; 
but  either  requires  a  quantity  of  boiling  Lixivium 
or  elfe  fome  highly  rectified  Spirit  to  Hand  in  the 
worm  all  night,  to  imbibe,  difiblve  and  carry  ii 
away.  And  if  thefe  cautions  are  carefully  ob- 
ferved,  a  much  better  and  purer  Spirit  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  after  the  common  method,  chanthofe  whe 
have  not  tried  it  would  expeft. 

When  now  the  Faints  have  run  off,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  unprofitable  to  continue  the  operatior 
longer,  the  original  mafs  of  fermented  Liquor  i; 
feparated  into  Still-bottorns  am4  Low-wines ,  oi 
Spirit  of  the  fir  ft  Extraction,  The  icveral  par¬ 
cels  of  fpirituous  Liquor  come  over,  are  ther 
ufually  mixed  together,  and  thrown  into  ano¬ 
ther  Still,  to  be  reft-fied  into  what  they  call  t 
faleable  Commodity ,  or  proof  Goods . 

This  operation  is  a  Second  Specie,  cf  fpnple  Di 
filiation^  which  without  any  addition  tends  tc 
cleanfe  the  whole  body  of  the  Spirit  from  thf 
proffer  Oil  of  the  Faints  *,  provided  the  work  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  mild  and  gentle  manner :  Other- 
Wife  it  ferves  but  to  keep  back  the  fuperfiuou- 

Phlegm 
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Phlegm,  that  funk  the  Spirit  much  below  proof, 
rather  than  to  improve  its  quality. 

Here  again,  therefore,  the  operation  fhould 
be  (lowly  performed  with  an  uniform,  well-re¬ 
gulated  Fire,  or  rather  in  Balneo  Mar  ice,  with  a 
due  obfervance  of  the  preceding  Cautions  to  keep 
out  of  the  Spirit  the  groffer  Oil  of  the  Faints  5 
and  inftead  of  thefe,  to  make  up,  as  they  call  it,  to 
Proof,  with  pure  diftilFd  or  fimple  water.  But 
here  a  confiderable  difficulty  will  occur  as^to  fix¬ 
ing  the  proof,  when  the  grofs  Oil  that  gives  it,  is 
left  out:  A  difficulty  no  lefs  perplexing  to  the 
Diftillers,  than  to  his  Majeftf  s  Officers  or  Cuftoms 
and  Excife .  This  point  "being  fo  material,  and 
fo  little  underftood,  as  to  the  true  gounds  and 
reafons  of  it,  deferves  to  be  fully  explained. 

Proof  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  perfect,  more 
than  perfect,  and  lefs  than  perfect. 

By  perfect  Proof  is  vulgarly  underflood  a  cer-  "The  Foun- 
tain  crown  of  Bubbles ,  of  a  certain  fize,  arifing^""^' 
as  a  head,  upon  a  fmall  parcel  of  well-qualified  trine,  and 
Spirits,  fhook  in  a  {lender  vial  ;  which  bubbles, 
upon  permitting  the  vial  to  reft,  remain  a  while, 
then  go  off  in  a  certain  full  and  ftrong  manner; 
fuppos’d  to  be  known  only  by  thofe  who  thro’ 
ufe  and  cuftom  have  obtained  the  faculty  of 
judging  the  Strength  of  the  Spirits  by  this  means. 

Proof  more  than  perfehl  is  that  wherein  the 
Bubbles  are  larger,  and  go  off  more  fuddenly 
than  in  the  perfect ;  that  is,  according  as  the 
Spirit  is  higher,  or  approaches  nearer  to  what 
is  commonly  called  Spirit 1  of  Wine. 

Proof  lefs  than  perfehl  is  that  wherein  the  Bub¬ 
bles  are  fmaller,  and  go  off  quicker  and  fainter 
than  in  perfed  proof ;  the  Spirit  in  this  cafe  being 
mixed  with  above  its  own  quantity  of  Phlegm. 

The  Commercial  Notion  of  Perfect  Proof  runs  fo 
high,  that  the  people  in  trade,  both  at  home  and 

abroad.,  . 
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abroad,  fee m  to  place  the  chief  excellence  of 
Spirits  and  Brandies  in  it ;  and  buy  and  fell  upon 
this  weak  and  ridiculous  Foundation*  ?Tis  much 
that  people  attached  to  profit,  and  watchful  a- 
gainft  impofitions,  have  not  reflected  that  Arrack 
is  proofs  though  it  contain  no  more  than  one  fourth 
of  totally  inflammable  Spirit ;  that  wines  have 
their  proof,  thos  they  hold  but  about  a  twelfth 
and  that  many  aqueous  liquors,  efpecially  thofe 
wherein  faponateous  bodies  have  been  diffolved, 
are  proof.  Nay,-  what  is  more,  the  higheft  re¬ 
ctified  Spirit  of  wine  will,  by  the  addition  of  a 
very  fmall  proportion  of  feveral  different  kinds 
of  taftelefs,  or  grateful  faponaceous  bodies,  Jae 
made  to  appear  perfectly  pm?/*;  and  even  deceive 
Lome  more  rational  ways  of  trial,  fo  as  to  pafs  cur¬ 
rent  for  Brandy. 

This  Hint  duly  profecuted  will  unfold  the 
whole  myftery,  and  fhew  the  fallacy  of  what 
is  now  generally  efteemed  and  ufed  as  a  moft 
authentic  evidence  of  the  ftrength  or  goodnefs  of 

Proof i  or  the  Crown  of  Bubbles  in  Spirits ,  is  no 
more  than  a  particular  temporary  kind  of  fpume  or 
froth ,  generated  by  the  oil ,  dijfolved  in  the  totally 
inflammable  Spirit ,  and  thence  rendered  mifcihle 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  water:  So  that  this 
Spume  or  Crown  of  Bubbles  is  really  owing  to  the 
tenacity  of  the  Spirit,  in  this  cafe  occafioned  by 
the  Oil .  And  accordingly  when  this  Oil  is  left  out, 
or  its  vifcofity  leffened,  by  repeated  diftillations, 
or  by  fome  common  ways  of  r edification,  the 
proof  is  advanced  nearer  to  the  Proof  more  than 
per  fed!  ;  and  by  due  profecution,  a  Spirit  confift- 
ing  of  half  Alcohol  and  half  Water ,  will  be  made 
to  give  no  figns  of  perfect  proof  at  all :  as  on  the 
other  hand,  the  moft  fubtilized  and  highly  redlP 
fled  Spirit  of  Wine  will,  by  a  (light  and  inconfi- 

derable 
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derable  addition ,  tho* *  fufficient  to  increafe  its  te¬ 
nacity,  be  made  to  exhibit  the  fair  and  full  Phe¬ 
nomenon  of  perfect  proof.  Nay,  fo  very  pre¬ 
carious  a  thing  is  perfect  proof  in  a  Spirit ,  that 
the  fmalleft  addition  of  its  own  Oil,  or  other 
undtuous  body,  above  its  own  dofe,  fhall  inftantly 
deftroy  it,  and  make  the  Spirit  which  is  really 
of  full  ftrength,  appear  as  if  it  were  largely  de- 
bafed  with  water.  Hence  it  is  evident,  how  eafily 
thofe  may  be  deceived  who  rely  wholly  upon 
proof  as  they  call  it,  in  the  bufmefs  of  Spirits*. 
And  indeed  this  kind  of  proof,  tho*  univerfally 
received,  is  the  moft  uncertain  and  fallacious  of 
all  thofe  in  practice  for  afcertaining  the  ftrength 
and  goodnefs  of  Brandies  ^  being  in  reality,  and 
without  unfair  practice,  no  other  than  a  certain 
Sign  of  a  particular  degree  of  foulnefs,  or  a 
certain  quantity  of  grofs  eftential  Oil  contained  in 
them  f . 

Inftead  therefore  of  making  Spirits  up  to  this 
fulfome  and  uncertain  Proof  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  of  bringing  them  into  the  form  of 
totally  inflammable  Spirit ;  whofe  purity  is  much 
greater  ;  whofe  ftrength  may  be  readily  found  to 
exactness  j  whofe  bulk,  carriage,  ftowage,  and 
encumbrance  wou’d  be  only  a  half  in  compari¬ 
son  of  Brandy  ;  and  might  at  all  times,  as  oc- 
cafion  called  for  it,  be  extemporaneoufly  mixed 
into  a  great  variety  of  ufeful  Liquors,  of  any  pre- 
cife  degree  of  ftrength.  This  operation  in  the 
common  way  proves  indeed  fo  tedious,  expenfive, 
and  after  all  fo  unfatisfadtory  and  fhort  of  per¬ 
fection,  that  it  is  not  to  be  expedted  Diftillers , 
till  they  are  fhewn  a  better  manner  of  working, 

fhould 
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*  For  the  bell  ways  of  judging  the  qualities  or  goodnefs 
of  different  Spirits,  lee  pag.  92,  8ec. 

f  See  this  affair  of  proor,  farther  coniidered  under  Brandies 

hereafter. 
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fhould  come  into  the  propofal :  but  if  they  will 
try  the  large  rectangular  Boiler  above  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  Balneum  Maries ,  with  a  proper 
fet  of  tall  conical  Vejfels  j  they  may  not  perhaps 
be  difpleafed  with  the  Contrivance.  For  they 
here  need  no  addition  of  Salts,  but  may  work  ex- 
peditioufly  and  more  effectually  without  them  5 
as  thus  preferring  the  fine  effential  vinofity  of 
the  Spirit,  which,  in  the  common  way,  they  con- 
ftantly  loie.  At  leaft  this  method  might  be 
practifed  for  the  finer  ufes  of  the  Apothecary 
Compounder ,  &c.  who  require  a  pure  vinous  Spi¬ 
rit,  not  already  dofed  and  impregnated  with  3 
fulfome  oik 

Th c proof  by  which  this  Spirit  is  bought,  need, 
for  common  ufe,  be  no  exaster  than  to  burn  per¬ 
fectly  dry  in  a  Spoon, 

Or  if  our  new  method  fhould  never  obtain, 
but  all  Spirits  muff  needs  be  bought  or  fold  by 
the  bubble  proof ;  fome  other  ways  of  T rial  may 
be  recommended,  to  confirm  that  which  of  itfeli 
is  fo  very  fallacious  and  uncertain. 

j 

Way*  of  The  fureft  methods  of  determining  the  Strength 
ffSgUo  thi  Spirits,  are  principally  three*,  viz.  ( 1 .) The  Hy- 
' firsts.  J  grorneter,  Water-poife  or  Balance  j  (2.)Diftilla- 
tion  *,  and  (3.)  Deflagration. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  totally  inflammable 
Spirit,  is  fo  much  lefs  than  that  of  phlegm  or  com¬ 
mon  water,  as  to  be  fenflble  upon  the  balance  ; 
whence  an  exadl  Hygrometer,  well  graduated 
and  furnifhed  with  a  proper  fcale  and  weights 
may  be  of  ufe  to  afflgn  the  proportions  in  which 
Alcohol  and  Water  are  mixed.  Tho*  perhaps  2 
more  ready  way  for  this  purpofe  is  that  advanced 
by  M.  HombergX  for  determining  the  differeni 
gravities  of  different  fluids,  by  means  of  a  bottle 

with 
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with  a  very  long  and  (lender  neck ;  which  being 
filled  to  a  certain  height  with  any  mixture  of  Spi¬ 
rit,  is  weigh'd  againft  the  lame  Bottle  filled  with 
pure  water. 

Dijt illation ,  however,  is  a  method  lefs  fubjeCt  to 
error ;  but  as  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
trouble  to  dephlegm  any  Spirit  to  perfection, 
this  cannot  be  of  ready  ufe,  tho’  it  might  de¬ 
termine  the  Point  to  the  utmofc  exa&nefs.  The 
belt  method  therefore,  when  all  things  are  con- 
fidered,  feems  to  be  that  of  Deflagration ,  which 
M.  Geoffroy  has  been  at  fome  pains  to  adjuft 
and  improve.  The  common  experiment  is  to 
take  a  certain  meaiured  quantity  of  the  Spirit 
propoled  to  be  aifay’o  ;  then  to  heat  it  and  fet 
it  on  fire  ;  whence  it  will  continue  burning  fo  long 
as  any  inflammable  part  is  left  in  the  mixture: 
and  now  if  the  remaining  phlegm  meafures  half 
as  much  as  the  original  Spirit ;  then  is  the 
Spirit  merchantable,  or  what  ought  to  be  under¬ 
flood  by  proof  Spirit.  But  fo  much  as  the  phlegm 
falls  fhort  or  exceeds  of  that  meafure,  fo  much 
does  the  Spirit  either  approach  to  Alcohol,  or 
recede  from  the  proof  of  faleabie  Brandy. 

To  make  this  experiment  with  the  greater  ex- 
a&nefs,  M.  Geoffroy  advifes  a  cylindrical  veflfel  two 
inches  high,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  confi fling 
of  thin  plate-filver  ;  as  being  lefs  fubjeCt  to  ruft 
than  Copper.  This  veflfel  he  fits  with  a  little 
reftangular  Gage,  exaCtly  graduated  into  Lines, 
half  Lines,  &c.  Then  the  veflfel  being  fet  level, 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  Copper-cafe  made  to 
contain  it ;  a  parcel  of  Brandy  to  be  examin’d  is 
pour’d  to  the  height  of  1 6  Lines.  This  height  is 
exaClly  hit  by  pouring  in  more  than  enough  at 
firfl,  and  with  a  fmall  tube  taking  out  what  is 
fuperfluQUS,  Then  the  veffel  being  heated  a  little. 
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fo  as  juft  to  make  the  Liquor  fume,  ?tis  fet  on  fire 
and  fuffeffd  to  burn  out  of  it  felf.  At  the  inftani 
the  flame  expires,  the  Gage  is  plunged  perpendi 
cularly  into  the  veflfel,  and  the  Lines  and  Quarter: 
exadtly  noted,  which  the  liquor  wants  of  its  for 
mer  height.  And  this  difference  gives  the  pre 
cife  quantity  of  Alcohol  originally  contain’din  the 
Liquor.  Thus  if  eight  Lines  of  phlegm  are 
found  remaining,  the  Brandy  was  good,  prooj 
and  merchantable ;  but  if  there  remain  nc 
more  than  four  lines  of  the  phlegm,  the  fpiril 
was  double,  or  of  a  middle  ftrength  betwixt 
common  Brandy  and  Alcohol ;  and  fo  of  other 
Proportions. 

Thus  much  of  fimple  Diftillation,  in  general  ; 
we  come  next,  by  way  of  Example,  to  confider  it 
in  the  particular  Production  of  Malt-fpirit. 


Simple  Dtf» 
£  illation  in 
particular^ 


Of  Simple  M a l t-S pi  rit. 


Malt -wafh ,  being  of  a  mucilaginous  or  fome= 
what  glutinous  nature,  requires  a  particular  Em 
cheirefis  to  prevent  its  fcorching,  and  to  make  it 
kindly  in  the  Still.  If  it  fhould  happen 
to  oe  burnt  in  the  operation  ;  this  would  give 
the  Spirit  a  moft  difagreeable  flavour,  or  env 
pyreuma,  that  cannot  be  got  off  again,  with¬ 
out  the  utmoft  difficulty,  or  fome  very  particular 
treatment.  T  o  prevent  any  fuch  ill  effedt, 
(i.)  Thewafh  fhould  be  made  dilute;  (2.)  The 
lire  be  veil  regulated  ;  and2  (3.)  The  Liquor  kept 
in  a  conftant  agitation. 

*  mal^ner  of  making  the  wafh  dilute,  has 
been  already  touched  upon  ;  fo  likewife  has 
the  regulation  of  the  Fire:  And  as  for  the 
conitant  agitation  of  the  wafh,  this  may  be  eft* 

fedted  three  different  ways ;  viz.  (1.)  By  ftirring 
4  '  '  it 
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:  with  a  Paddle  or  Oar,  till  the  Liquor  begins  to 
ioil,  then  immediately  luting  on  the  head.  This 
j  the  common  way.  (2.)  By  putting  fome 
nove-able  folid  bodies  into  the  Still.  And, 
3.)  By  placing  fome  proper  matter  at  the 
>ottom  and  Tides,  or  where  the  Fire  ads  the 
trongefh 

(1.)  The  ufual  method  of  flirring  with  the 
5addle,  is  very  defective ;  as  being  of  no  ufe  after 
he  Still  is  once  brought  to  work  *,  whereas  it 
>ften  burns  in  the  working.  This  method  is 
greatly  improveable  by  an  addition  to  the  Struc- 
:ure  of  the  Still  j  whence  the  agitation  may  be 
rommodioufly  continued  during  the  whole  ope¬ 
ration  :  and  this  tho*  the  wafh  were  made  very 
rhick  y  or  Wine-Lees  themfelves  were  to  be 
iiflilled.  The  method  is  this.  Solder  a  fhort 
[ron  or  Copper-Tube  in  the  Center  of  the  Still- 
head  ;  and  below,  in  the  fame  head,  place  a  crofs- 
bar,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  correfponding  to 
that  a-top  y  thro5  both  which,  is  to  run  an  iron- 
pipe,  deep  down  into  the  flill  ;  and  thro*  this  an 
iron  rod  :  to  the  bottom  whereof  wooden  fweeps 
are  to  be  faftened  *,  fo  that  this  rod  being  work’d 
a-top, backwards  and  forwards, with  a  Winch, they 
may  continually  rake  and  clear  the  bottom  plate 
and  adjacent  Tides  of  the  Still :  The  interfaces  of 
the  Tubes  being  at  the  fame  time  well  cram’d 
with  tow  a-top,  to  prevent  any  evaporation 
thereat. 

(2.)  The  fame  effect  may  in  good  meafure  be 
fecured  by  a  lefs  laborious  way  y  viz .  by  placing 
a  parcel  of  cylindrical  Sticks  lengthwife,  fo  as 
to  cover  the  whole  bottom  of  the  Still  •,  or  elfe 
by  throwing  in  a  parcel  of  loofe  Faggot-flicks 
at  a  venture :  for  thus  the  adion  of  the  Ere  below 
moving  the  Liquor,  at  the  fame  time  gives  mo~ 
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tion  to  the  Sticks,  arid  makes  them  continual!1 
a6b  like  a  parcel  of  Stirrers  upon  the  bottom  am 
fides  of  the  Still'S  fo  as  to  prevent  thcLiquo 
from  fcorching. 

(3.)  But  a  better  method  ftill,is  upon  a  parcel  0 
large  cylindrical  Sticks  to  lay  loofe  hay,  to  a  conli 
derable  thicknefs  1  fecuring  it  from  riling  by  tw( 
afh-poles  laid  a  crofs,  and  preffing  hard  againf 
the  fides  of  the  Still ;  which  might,  if  neceffary 
be  furnilhed  with  buttons  or  loops,  tofecure  the 
poles  from  darting.  But  care  mu  if  here  be  had 
not  to  prefs  the  hay  again  ft  the  fides,  for  thai 
would  prefently  make  it  fcorch ;  which  being 
otherwife  defended  by  the  Sticks,  ftis  not  apt  tc 
do. 

Thefe  are  Ample,  but  effectual  contrivances .3 
which  in  point  of  elegance  are  eafily  improveabk 
at  pleafure. 

There  is  a  farther  inconvenience  attending  the  di¬ 
ll:  ill  a  tion  of  malt-fpiriU when  all  the  bottoms  or  grofs 
mealy  feculent  Subftance  is  put  into  the  Still,  a- 
long  with  the  wafh  :  which  thus  coming  to  thick¬ 
en  a  little,  like  Starch  in  the  boiling,  and  loling 
the  thinner  Liquor,  wherewith  it  was  diluted,  as 
the  Still  works  off  ^  the  mealy  mafs  at  length 
grows  fo  vifeous,  as  fometimes  to  fcorch  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation.  To  prevent  this  ill  eft 
fed,  ftis  very  proper  to  have  a  Pipe,  with  a 
flop-cock,  leading  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
W orm-iuh  into  the  Still ,  fo  that  upon  a  half  or  a 
quarter  turn,  it  may  continually  fupply  a  little 
ftream  of  hot  water,  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the 
Spirit  comes  off,  by  which  means  the  operation 
will  be  no  ways  check’d  or  hinder’d. 

But  in  Holland^  where  they  work  their  wafh 
thick*  with  all  the  malt  and  meal  along  with 
it»  they  commonly  ufe  no  art  at  all  to  prevent 
burning  *,  only  charge  whilft  the  ftill  is  hot  and 
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moifl,  after  having  been  well  wafh’d  and  cleanfed. 

And  yet  they  very  rarely  fcorch ;  unlefs  it  be 
now  and  then  in  the  winter.  When  fuch  an  acci¬ 
dent  happens,  they  are  extremely  follicitous  to 
fcrape,  fcrub  and  wafh  off  the  lead  remains  of 
the  burnt  parts  j  by  which  means  they  effectually 
avoid  the  danger  there  would  otherwife  be  of 
burning  a  fecond  time. 

But  mod  effectually  to  prevent  any  accident  of 
this  kind,  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  way 
of  working  by  the  Balneum  Maries ;  if  the  Di- 
dillers  could  have  the  addrefs  to  find  their  account 
in  it. 

All  fitnple  Sprits  may  be  confidered  in  the  three  bre 
different  States  of  Low-wines ,  Proof-Spirit ,  and  States  of 
Alcohol :  the  intermediate  States  being  of  lefs  sPtriti' 
general  ufe  ;  and  to  be  judged  of  according  as 
they  approach  to  or  recede  from  thefe.  Low-winesy 
at  a  Medium,  contain  a  fixth  part  of  totally  in¬ 
flammable  Spirit  ;  five  times  as  much  water  as 
perfe£t  Spirit,  neceffarily  rifing  in  the  operation 
with  a  boiling  heat.  Proof-Goods  contain  about  a 
half  of  the  fame  totally  inflammable  Spirit  *,  and 
Alcohol  entirely  confids  of  it. 

Malt -Low-wines^  prepared  in  the  common  way, 
are  exceeding  naufeous,  ful fome  and  difagreeable. 

They  have  however  a  natural  vinofity,  or  pungent 
acidity,  that  would  render  the  Spirit  agreeable, 
were  it  not  for  the  grofs  Oil  of  the  malt,  abound¬ 
ing  therein.  When  this  Oil  by  fuitable  contri¬ 
vances,  as  mentioned  above,  is  kept  from  running 
in  among  the  Low-wines,  they  prove  confiderably 
fweeter,  both  to  the  fmell  andtade  j  and  lefs  thick 
and  milky  to  the  eye. 

When  didilTd  over  gently,  in  order  to  their 
re6lification  into  Proof-Spirit ,  they  leave  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  this  grofs  fetid  oil  behind, 
with  the  phlegm,  in  the  Still.  But  if  the  fire  be 
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made  fierce,  this  oil  Is  again  thrown  over,  mix’d 
with  the  Spirit ;  and  being  now  broke  fomewhat 
fine,  impregnates  it  rather  in  a  more  naufeous  man¬ 
ner  than  at  firft.  And  this  is  the  ufual  fault  com¬ 
mitted  not  only  by  the  Maltftiller ,  but  even  the 
Reffifyer  •,  who  inftead  of  feparating  and  keep¬ 
ing  back  the  foul  parts,  according  to  the  defign 
of  the  operation,  really  brings  them  over  in 
greater  vigour.  Whence  it  is  not  unufual,  after 
repeated  Rectifications^  as  they  call  them,  both  Am¬ 
ple  and  compound,  to  find  the  Spirit  much  more 
naufeous  and  difagreeable  than  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  Malt-ftiller .  The  remedy  is  plainly, 
either  gentle  and  foft  working  in  the  common  En¬ 
gine  ,  or  the  prudent  ufe  of  the  Balneum  Maricz . 

Malt  Low-wine >  when  brought  into  Proof 
Spirit,  appears  bright  and  clear,  without  the  leaft 
cloud  or  milkinefs  i  no  more  oil  being  contain’d 
in  the  mixture  than  is  perfectly  diflblved  by  the 
Alcohol,weakned  with  its  own  quantity  ofphlegim 
Its  tafte  alfo  is  much  cleaner  for  the  fame  reafon  ; 
viz.  becaufe  no  grots  parts  of  the  oil  can,  in  their 
own  form,  hang  upon  the  tongue  j  but  now  pafs 
readily  and  (lightly  over  it  :  which  is  not  the  cafe 
in  Low-wines  and  Faints  \  where  the  Oil  remains 
diftindt  and  undifiblved. 

When  Proof  Malt-Spirit  isdiftill’d  over  again, 
In  order  for  Alcohol ,  if  the  Fire  be  raifed  when 
the  Faints  begin  to  come  off,  a  very  considera¬ 
ble  quantity  of  Oil  will  be  brought  over,  and  run 
in  the  vifible  form  of  0/7,  from  the  nofe  of  the 
worm.  Thos  this  is  not  peculiar  to  mallftpirit  \ 
but  others  alio,  and  even  French  Brandies  do  the 
fame  i  fo  that  fometimes  half  an  ounce  or  more 
of  this  Oil  may  be  collected  from  a  Angle  Piece 
of  Brandy . 

Malt -Spirit^  more  than  almoft  any  other,  re¬ 
quires  to  be  brought  into  the  form  pf  Alcohol, 

before 
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before  it  can  be  ufed  internally;  efpecially  as  it 
is  now  commonly  made  up,  with  as  much  fulfome 
Oil  in  it  as  will  give  it  the  ftrongeft  proof.  On 
which  account  it  is,  that  in  all  compound  Waters, 
not  excepting  thofe  of  the  Apothecary,  an  in¬ 
different  judge  will  eafily  find  the  predominant 
favour  of  this  fulfome  Spirit,  thro’  that  of  all  their 
Ingredients.  For  this  reafon,  it  ought  at  lea  ft  to 
ae  redtified  in  Balneo  Maria ,  to  a  perfect  Alcohol , 
aefore  ’tis  ufed  in  the  finer  Compofitions.  , 

And  when  once  brought,  with  a  due  care  and 
irt,  to  a  perfedt  Alcohol  indeed,  *tis  then  prefe- 
■able  to  the  French  Brandies  for  all  curious  inter-, 
lal  ufes ;  as  being  a  much  more  uniform,  hun¬ 
gry,  taftelefs  and  impregnable  Spirit  than  thofe 
jfually  are. 

This  Alcohol  ought  to  be  kept  in  clofe  earthen 
I  ales  or  Jars  ;  not  only  to  prevent  its  evaporation, 

>ut  alfo  its  colouring  it  felf  with  the  refinous  parts 
if  the  Oak,  which  it  diffolves  powerfully  when 
>referv’d  in  Casks. 

The  quantity  of  pure  Alcohol  obtainable  from  rhe quantity 

certain  quantity  of  malt  differs  according  to °fief£jlth 
he  goodnefs  of  the  fubjedt,  the  manner  of  the  Malt, 
peration,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  fkil- 
llnefs  of  the  workman :  According  to  which 
ariations,  a  Quarter  of  malt  may  afford  from 
ight  or  nine,  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  Gallons  of 
tlcohoh  which  fhould  encourage  the  Malt -Stiller 
3  be  careful  and  intelligent  in  this  bufinefs.  As 
fter  each  operation  in  the  common  way,  there  is 
Iways  a  Remainder  of  Faints,  which  never  ought 
1  their  foul  Sate  to  be  mix’d  among  the  cleaner 
pirit ;  they  fhould  either  be  converted  to  other 
fes,  or  treated  in  a  particular  manner,  fo  as  to 
lake  a  pure  Alcohol :  The  ufes  they  are  other- 
fife  fit  for,  being  principally  external ;  or  when 

H  2  rediftiill’d 
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rediftiird  to  a  proper  height,  burning  in  Lamps  : 
forwhich  purpofethey  may  have  their  difagreeable 
odour  corrected  by  proper  Aromatics,  or  other 
Ingredients,  ufed  in  Diftillation. 

But  to  make  them  into  pure  and  perfect  Alco¬ 
hol ,  is  a  work  of  greater  difficulty  *,  yet  pra&icable, 
tho9  not  perhaps  to  advantage.  One  way  of  ef- 
fe&ing  it,  is  by  flowly  rectifying  them  from  wa¬ 
ter  into  water  j  by  which  operation  feveral  times 
repeated,  a  pure  Alcohol  may  be  obtained  from 
the  fouleft  and  molt  oleaginous  Faints.  But  of 
this  method,  and  others  for  the  like  purpofe,  more 
hereafter. 

The  0 economical  Ufe  of  the  Still-bottoms  of  the 
Malt-wajh  is  fufficiently  underflood  by  the  Malt- 
Stiller*,  and  being  fo  profitable  an  Article,  may, 
perhaps,  render  him  lefs  follicitous  about  the 
improvement  of  the  other  Branches  of  the  bufi- 
nefs. 

But  thefe  bottoms  might  have  Lome  farther,  if 
not  more  advantageous  ufes  than  feeding  of  Ani- 
mals .  Thus  in  particular,  they  might  in  a  che¬ 
mical  way,  afford  a  large  proportion  of  an  acid 
Spirit,  an  Oil,  a  Fewel ,  and  a  fixed  Salt  •,  and 
with  fome  addrefs  and  good  management  a  Vine¬ 
gar  or  a  Tartar .  Befides  this,  one  uncommon  ufe 
thereof  has  been  already  touched  upon,  where 
the  refufe  wafih  is  obferv’d  to  be  very  advantage - 
oufly  employ’d,  inftead  of  water,  in  the  next  brew¬ 
ing  :  as  more  readily  dilpofing  the  Subject  to  fer¬ 
ment  \  giving  the  Spirit  a  vinofity,  and  fomewhat 
increafing  its  quantity.  But  the  proportion  for 
this  purpofe  fhould  not  exceed  that  of  a  fifth  or 
fixth  of  the  whole  Liquor  employ’d. 

The  Liquor  left  behind  in  the  Still,  upon 
rectifying  the  Low-wines,  is  little  more  than  mere 
phlegm  or  water,  impregnated  with  a  few  acid 

and 
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andfome  oily  parrs  •,  not  worth  feparating,  unlefs 
for  curiofity.  And  the  fame  is  to  be  underflood 
of  the  Liquor  left  behind  upon  diddling  Proof 
Spirit  into  Alcohol. 

As  a  Species  of  fi triple  or  fe par  atory  Dift illation ^ 

we  ought  not  to  omit  the  didillation  of  Wine - 
Lees  •,  which  indeed  has  a  near  affinity  with  the 
didillation  of  Malt-wafh  ;  efpecially  when  all  the 
mealy  fubdance  is  left  in  it.  The  principal  dif¬ 
ference  lies  here  ;  that  as  in  the  fimple  Didilla¬ 
tion  of  Malt  Spirit ,  the  defign  is,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  to  keep  back  the  ejfentml  Oil ,  becaufe  of  the 
foulnefs  and  ill  davour  it  communicates  i  the  ef- 
fential  Oil  of  the  JVwe-Lees  is  dudioudy  to  be 
brought  over,  and  carefully  preferved,  for  fome 
confiderable  ules. 

The  Method  of  Biftilling  Wine-Lees. 

By  Diftilli  ng  Wine-Lees  is  underdood  not  only  JVine-Lecs  , 
the  method  of  obtaining  their  Spirit  or  Brandy  b™diFl- 
but  alfo  their  ejfential  Oil . 

The  treating  of  this  matter  will  unfold  a  very 
profitable  bufinefs,  and  render  it  pra&icable  with 
great  facility. 

Glauber  has  a  little  Treatife  upon  the  fame 
Subject,  wherein,  without  confidering  the  mod 
advantageous  production  of  all,  he  makes  the 
work  fo  gainful,  that  it  has  generally  paded  for 
one  of  his  Flights,  rather  than  a  folid  bufinefs. 

The  Method  of  diddling  a  Liquid  Lee  for  its 
Spirit,  is  commonly  known  and  practifcd  ;  but 
the  thing  here  propofed,  is  to  didil  a  folid  pref- 
fed  Lee ,  fo  as,  at  fird  or  lad,  to  procure  and  fepa- 
rate  all  its  valuable  parts.  The  folid  Lee  meant, 
is  that  ufually  fold  to  the  Hatters  in  England ;  and 
is  the  lame  thing,  that  in  France ,  and  other  Wine 
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Countries,  the  Vinegar -makers  difpofe  of  in  Cakes , 
after  they  have  prefled  out  the  Wine  ;  and  which 
is  afterwards  burnt  into  what  they  call  Cendre 
Gravelle  ;  or  a  Species  of  Pot-AJh. 

This  Lee  for  the  purpofes  intended  fhould  be 
the  French ;  and  either  frefh  prefled  or  well  fe- 
cu.red  by  clofe  packing  in  tight  Casks  ;  with 
forne  proper  contrivance  of  dry  fand,  or  the  like, 
to  keep  its  external  furface  from  the  contaCt  of 
the  Air ,  which  is  very  apt  to  corrupt  or  putrefy 
it,  and  thus  abfolutely  difqualify  it  for  the  ends 
Tis  here  propofed  to  anfwer.  And  the  better 
to  fecure  it,  if  intended  to  keep  for  many 
months,  5tis  proper,  in  the  packing,  to  lprinkle 
the  Layers  with  Brandy ,  which  will  not  be  loft 
in  the  operation. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  ejfentlal 
Oil  of  the  Concrete  is  copioufly  contained  in  the 
Lee ,  depofited  upon  Fermentation  ;  and  the  pre- 
fent  confideration  is,  how  to  feparate  this  oil  to 
advantage. 

The  Method  is  plainly  no  more  than  this. 
Firft,  deep  the  J olid  Lee  in  fix  or  eight  times 
its  own  weight  of  water,  dirring  them  now  and 
then  very  well  together  ;  by  which  means  they 
will  unite  into  an  uniform  folution,  like  Clay- 
water  ;  the  grofler,  ter  red  rial  and  lumpy  parts 
falling  to  the  bottom.  With  this  thinner  fluid  the 
Still  is  to  be  charged,  and  worked,  exadtly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Chemifts  do  to  gain  the  light, 
eflential  oils  of  Vegetables. 

If  care  be  ufed  in  the  mixing,  charging,  and 
regulating  the  fire  ;  fo  as  to  make  the  Still  hot  and 
dewy  before  the  matter  is  put  in,  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  burning  :  Tho’  this  may  be  more 
effectually  prevented  by  the  methods  above  de¬ 
livered  for  the  purpofe. 
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The  time  of  flopping  the  Operation,  the 
manner  of  feparating  the  Oil,,  rectifying  the 
Spirit,  again  ufing  the  diftill’d  Water,  with 
other  Particulars  of  the  like  kind,  are  here  fup- 
pofed  known  :  but  it  may  be  lefs  obvious,  that 
if  the  ejfential  Oil  be  expe&ed  fine,  the  Sepa¬ 
rating- Pot  fhould  be  fhifted  foon  ;  otherwife.a 
grofs,  refmous,  and  much  lefs  agreeable  Oil  will 
mix  with  it,  that  cannot  be  feparated  again , 
without  a  more  careful  Re-diftillation. 

And  this  fine,  fubtile,  ethereal  Oi/,  of  the  firfl  Ufe  of  the 
running,  is  the  thing  here  principally  intended  ;  oti  0fWtnt. 
theUfe  whereof  is  foextenfive,  that  halfanOunce, 
or  three  quarters  of  it,  may  ferve  to  determine 
and  denominate  a  very  fine  and  pure  Malt- 
Spirit  to  be  French  Brandy  ;  fo  as  to  Hand  the 
teft  of  the  nicefl  Palate,  and  other  exaft  ways 
of  Trials  ;  provided  the  thing  be  done  in  an 
elegant,  fcientifical,  and  workman-like  manner. 

To  render  this  Experiment  abfolutely  fuc- 
cefsful,  there  are  feveral  Cautions  required : 
thus,  (1.)  The  Lee  muft  be  of  the  right  kind, 
or  of  the  lame  nature  with  the  French  Brandy 
propofed  to  be  imitated  :  (2.)  The  Spirit  muft 

be  exceedingly  pure  :  (3.)  TheDofe  muft  be  well 
proportioned :  And,  (4.)  The  whole  muft  be 
artificially  united  into  one  fingle  uniform  Liquor. 

Yet  thefe  Particulars  only  regard  the  Tafte  ; 
whereas  there  are  feveral  others  to  be  obferv  d 
with  regard  to  Colour,  Proof,  Tenacity,  Soft- 
nefs,  Z£c.  fo  that,  in  fhort,  the  Operation  has 
too  much  Nicety  in  it  to  be  hit  off  by.  every 
ordinary  Dealer.  When  this  fine  Oil  is  once 
obtain’d,  it  fhou’d  be  mix’d  into  a  Quintejfcnce 
with  pure  Alcohol  \  to  prevent  its  growing  in  the 
leaft  diftafteful,  rancid,  or  refinous :  and  thus 
it  may  be  long  preferved  in  full  poffeffion  ot 

its  fine  Flavour  and  Virtues,  A  Parcel  of  fuch 
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QuinteJJence  made  with  the  true  Cognac  Oil ,  is  a 
Prelent  for  a  Prince. 

The  Still- Bottom 5.,  in  this  cafe,  are  capable 
of  affording  many  Productions,  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  ■,  particularly  ; Tartar ,  and  Salt  of  ’Tartar ; 
as  alfo  an  empyreumatic  Oil,  and  a  volatile 
Salt  *,  like  that  of  Animals.  But  the  particular 
Methods  of  obtaining  and  applying  all  thefe  to 
profit,  does  not  belong  to  this  place.  This  only 
need  be  here  obferved,  that  fome  kinds  of  Lees 
afford  all  thefe  Commodities  in  much  greater 
proportion  than  others  :  thus  but  very  little  of 
them  is  procurable  from  the  Lees  of  Canary  or 
Mountain  Wines  \  and  indeed  fcarce  any  Tartar , 
or  fixed  Salt  at  all  :  but  the  white  French  Lees , 
of  thofe  thin  Wines  that  afford  ordinary  Bran¬ 
dies,  yield  them  all  copioufly  *,  infomuch,  that 
fometimes  a  Single  Hogfhead  of  dry  and  clofe- 
prefs’d,  white  French  Lee,  fhall  afford  three 
Gallons  of  Brandy,  forty  Pounds  of  clean  Tar¬ 
tar,  a  good  deal  of  Empyreumatic  Oil,  and 
volatile  Salt ;  befides  Fewel,  and  four  Pounds 
of  pure  Salt  of  Tartar .  But  every  parcel  does 
not  yield  at  this  large  rate. 
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SECT.  IV. 

Of  Rectification  ;  Simple  and 
Combinatory. 

RECTIFICATION  may  be  divided  into Reaifi 
proper ,  and  improper.  Proper  Rectification 
is  the  Method  of  reducing  a  Spirit  to  its  utmoft/w. 
Simplicity,  and  Purity. 

Improper  Rectification ,  is  that  kind  of  Diftilla- 
tion,  wherein  fome  particular  Ingredients  are  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  charge  •,  with  a  defign  to  alter,  im¬ 
prove,  or  aboliSh  the  natural  flavour  of  the  Spirit 
that  comes  over. 

This  Operation,  as  vulgarly  managed,  might 
otherwife  be  called  Combinatory  Diftillation  ;  be- 
caufe  fome  parts  of  the  Ingredients  employ’d, 
actually  come  over,  and  mix  themfelves  along 
with  the  Spirit,  fo  intimately  as  not  to  be  fepa- 
rated  again,  without  great  difficulty :  whence, 
inftead  of  abolishing,  they  only  obfcure,  pervert, 
alter,  or  compound  the  Tafte  and  Odour  of  the 
Spirit,  faid  to  be  rectified . 

The  Foundations  of  proper  Rectification ,  are 
laid  in  the  preceding  Sedition,  where  a  clean  Spirit 
is  directed  to  be  procured  from  the  Wafh,  and 
purified  from  the  Low- Wines,  and  vulgar  Proof, 
up  to  perfect  Alcohol ;  which  is  nearly  a  fimple 
and  homogeneous  Liquor.  The  principal  bufi- 
nefs  here,  is  to  keep  the  ejfiential  Oil  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  Spirit •,  whereto,  when  once  admitted,  it 
is  very  apt  to  cleave,  and  ftrongly  adhere :  and 
as,  by  the  means  above-defcribed,  it  is  much 
eafier  to  keep  them  afunder,  than  to  feparate 

them 
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them  again,  after  they  are  mixed ;  their  coming 
together  fhould,  by  all  means,  be  prevented. 

To  disjoin  them,  when  once  mix’d,  or  to  elf  eft 
their  entire  reparation,  there  are  fome  particular 
Methods ;  the  more  praftical  whereof  are,  re¬ 
peated  Diftillation ,  and  Percolation . 

Thefe  Methods  are  practicable,  either  upon 
Spirits  below  Proofs  Proof j  or  above  Proof ;  but 
to  moft  advantage  upon  Low- Wines,  or  Spirits, 
not  yet  brought  to  proof  :  as  the  Oil  to  be  got 
out,  is  not  here  totally  diffolved,  and  inti¬ 
mately  mixed  with  the  Spirit,  on  account  of 
the  over-proportion  of  the  Water-,  which,  dilu¬ 
ting  the  Alcohol,  will  not  fuffer  it  to  im¬ 
bibe  that  quantity  it  otherwife  would.  In  this 
ftate  therefore,  there  is  a  good  opportunity,  by 
gentle  and  flow  working,  to  leave  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  Oil  behind,  in  the  tall  Body,  or  Alem¬ 
bic,  placed  in  a  Balneum  Maries.  But  if,  by  this 
means,  the  Spirit  becomes  not  fufffciently  pure, 
and  h tuple,  it  may  again  be  let  down  with  fair 
Water,  to  the  fize  of  Low-Wines ,  and  re-diftilled 
in  the  fame,  foft,  and  equable  manner.  And  thus 
it  may  be  made  of  any  affign’d  degree  of  purity  ; 
efpecially  if  the  Spirit  be  fullered,  in  the  working, 
to  fill  into  feveral  parcels  of  Spring- water  ;  whence 
it  will  have  the  bell  opportunity  of  throwing  off 
its  elfential  Oil :  The  Operation  being  repeated 
fo  long  as  any  Oilinefs,  orMilkinefs,  appears  in  the 
Water,  or  till  the  laft  Water  employed  remains 
perfeftly  infipid,  and  inodorous.  And  in  the  fame 
manner  may  Proof-Spirit,  and  imperfeSt  Alcohol , 
be  let  down  with  clean  Water,  re-diftill’d,  and  at 
laft  brought  to  the  ftate  of  perfect  Alcohol.  Some¬ 
thing  towards  the  feparation  of  this  Oil  may  be 
likewile  effefted,  by  the  ufe  of  proper  Filtres,  or 
Strainers.  Thus,  Paper ,  Parchment ,  Sand,  Stone, 
WoqIU  Matters ,  &c,  mHit  be  ufed  for  this  pur- 
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pofe ;  provided  they  contain  nothing  that  is  fa¬ 
llible  by  the  Spirit,  or  capable  of  fouling  it. 
And  with  this  view,  fame  have  fpread  a  thick 
folded  Paper,  or  double  Parchment,  over  the 
mouth  of  the  Veffel,  in  rectifying  Spirit  to  pure 
Alcohol,  ff  his  Operation  by  Percolation ,  may, 
at  lead,  be  affifting  to  the  former.  There  are 
other  Methods  of  reducing  Spirits  to  their  utmoft 
Simplicity,  tho’  the  Oil  fhould  not  be  totally  got 
out  of  them  ;  or  even  tho’  a  large  quantity  were 
defignedly  lodged  in  them.  The  molt  fimple 
Method  for  this  purpofe,  appears  to  be  that  by 
long  Digeftion  *,  which  is  belt  pra&ifed  upon  im- 
ferfett  Alcohol :  for  this  being  already  deprived 
of  a  large  proportion  of  its  groffer  effential  Oil  ; 
only  the  finer  part  will  remain  to  be  attenuated  by 
the  Operation,  and  ground  to  the  lize  of  the  Parti 
cles  of  pur  t  Alcohol',  whence  the  whole  will  become 
one  fimple,  and  nearly  uniform  fluid.  But  this 
Operation  requires  a  gentle  Heat,  clofeVeffels,  and 
a  great  length  of  time  to  compleat  it ;  efpecially 
if  the  quantity  of  Oil  to  be  tranfmuted  is  large. 
To  anfwer  the  fame  end,  more  expeditioufly,  it 
has  been  propos’d  to  re-diftil  the  imperfcCt  Al¬ 
cohol  a  very  great  number  of  times  fucceffively, 
till  all  its  Particles  are,  by  the  ACtion,  and  Motion 
of  the  Fire,  ground,  comminuted,  and  reduced  to 
the  fame  fize.  But  this  alfo  is  a  tedious  and  ex- 
penfive  way. 

The  Inconveniences  attending  all  thefe  Me¬ 
thods  of  bringing  Spirits  to  their  utmofl  Purity, 
have  occafion’d  another  to  be  ftudioufiy  fought 
after,  that  might  effeCt  the  thing  in  a  different 
manner  :  or  in  the  way  of  Inverfion ,  which  might, 
if  once  perfected,  prove  a  very  commodious  Ope¬ 
ration.  By  Inverjion  is  here  meant,  the  Method 
of  fuddenly  changing  the  effential  Oil  contained 
in  a  Spirit,  to  Spirit  itfelf  \  or,  at  once,  depriving 
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any  particular  Spirit  of  its  natural  Flavour,  and 
bringing  it  to  a  (late  of  Neutrality  ;  whether  by 
any  particular  Addition,  Encheirefis,  or  Opera¬ 
tion.  A  fettled  Method  of  doing  this,  perhaps  re¬ 
mains  hitherto  undifcover’d  ;  but  there  are  feveral 
known  Phenomena  of  the  like  furprizing  nature 
to  countenance  the  thing.  Thus  Oil  of  Cinna¬ 
mon  is  inverted,  or  abfolutely  deprived  of  its 
Nature  by  Salt  of  Tartar ;  and  Alcohol  itfelf  may, 
by  a  particular  Addition ,  be  inverted,  or  turned 
to  Water.  And  an  expectation  of  effecting  fome 
extraordinary  change  upon  Spirits,  by  means  of 
certain  faline  Bodies,  has  given  rife  to  the  pre¬ 
fers  Methods  of  combinatory  Rectification. 

Combinatory  The  common  Methods  of  Combinatory  ReCH- 
ReBifica ~  fi  cation,  are  very  numerous*,  almofl  every  Dif- 

tion,  in  its  ...  J  .  J 

• various  till  £  r  pretending  to  a  particular  Nofitrum  for  this 

Methods,  pur  pole.  But  as  the  principal  Subject  of  the  Ope¬ 
ration  is  Malt-Spirit,  the  feveral  ways  in  ufe  for 
rectifying  it,  are  reducible  to  three  general  ones ; 
viz.  That  by  fix9 d  Alkaline  Salts  j  that  by  Alka¬ 
line  Salts ,  along  with  Acid  Spirits *,  and  that  by 
Saline  Bodies ,  and  Flavouring  Additions. 

By  alkaline  I  he  moil  prevailing  Method  is  that  which  turns 
9alts '  entirely  upon  the  ufe  of  fix'd  Alkaline  Salts  *,  as 
being  very  cheap,  and  practicable.  But  it  is  fur- 
prizing  to  fee  with  what  negligence  this  obvious, 
familiar,  and  ealy  Operation  is  ufually  perform’d 
by  our  Difiillers ;  who,  neverthelefs,  are  allow’d, 
in  the  bufinefs  of  Rectification,  to  exceed  thofe 
of  other  Nations.  The  effeCt  of  this  Operation, 
when  carefully  perform’d,  and  according  to  the 
Rules  of  Art,  is  greatly  to  attenuate  and  thin 
■  the  Spirit  *,  keep  back  a  large  proportion  of  its 
grofs,  fetid  Oil ;  and  fo  far  to  alter  the  part  that 
comes  over,  as  to  leave  the  Spirit  fcarce  knowable 
for  a  Malt-Spirit .  And  this  end  is  fecured  by  a 
Heady,  prudent  management  of  the  Fire  ;  and 
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leaving  out  the  Faints.  But  inftead  of  this  care¬ 
ful  flow  way  of  procedure,  our  Diftillers  com¬ 
monly  work  their  Still  in  its  full  force;  drive 
over  the  Oil  they  fhould  keep  back  ;  and  even 
fulfer  the  fulfome ,  bitter  Oily  now  made  into  a  kind 
of  liquid  Soap  with  the  Salt,  to  run  among  their 
Spirit,  with  the  Faints :  whence  the  whole  Ope¬ 
ration  is  fruftrated ;  and  the  Produce  render’d 
much  harder  to  cleanfe,  than  it  was  before. 

This  Operation  is  ufually  perform’d  upon  proof 
Spirit  y  with  the  addition  of  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or 
fourteen  pounds  of  dry  Salt  of  Fartary  fix'd  Nitrey 
Pot-Afhy  or  more  commonly,  calcin'd  Fartary  to 
a  Piece.  The  Tartar,  being  only  roafted  to 
blacknefs,  is  often,  for  this  purpofe,  fold  under 
the  abfurd  name  and  notion  of  a  vinous  Salt: 
whence  you  (hall  hear  fome  Dealers  praife  the 
Vinojity  of  their  Spirit,  reftify’d  from  this  Salt  > 
that  never  fails  to  give,  inftead  of  a  pungent, 
acid  Vinofity,  a  faponaceous,  urinous,  or  lixi- 
vious  Tafte  and  Smell.  And  this,  indeed,  is  the 
great  imperfe&ion  of  the  Method  by  fix'd  Salts ; 
part  whereof  actually  becoming  volatile  in  the 
operation,  (as  may  be  fhewn  by  particular  Ex¬ 
periments)  paftes  over  the  Helm,  and  intimately 
mixes  with  the  Spirit,  and  that  portion  of  Oil  it 
ftill  contains :  which  Oil  is,  by  this  means,  ftill 
firmer  united  to  the  Spirit ;  and  quits  it  with  the 
greater  difficulty  in  fubfequent  Operations.  So 
that,  in  reality,  the  Spirit  thus  rectified,  is  no 
other  than  an  alkaline,  ox  tart  arize  d  Spirit  y  as  the 
Chemifts  call  it;  a  thing  infinitely  different  from 
a  true  vinous  Spirit.  This  Method  therefore,  tho’ 
it  were  purfued  to  its  utmoft  perfection,  would, 
in  great  meafure,  become  deftruftive  of  the  end 
’tis  propofed  to  anfwer ;  without  fome  farther  ad¬ 
dition,  or  alteration. 
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Hence  there  appears  a  kind  of  neceffity  for  the 
ufe  of  fame  Acid,  to  mortify  the  prevailing  Al¬ 
kali  in  the  Spirit,  fo  rectified:  and  this  gives  oc- 
cafion  to  the  fecond  Method  by  fix’d  Alkalies ,  and 
Acids.  The  Acids,  ufually  employ’d  for  this 
purpofe,  are  various ;  but  chiefly  of  the  mineral 
kind,  on  account  of  their  cheapnefs.  Thus  Oil 
of  Vitriol?  Spirit  of  Nitre ,  Oil  of  Sulphur ,  &c„ 
have  been  tried,  with  indifferent  fuccefs;  info- 
much,  that  the  mo  ft  celebrated  ReCtifyers  owe 
their  improvements  to  this  Foundation.  There 
is  fome  choice,  however,  to  be  made  of  thefe 
Acids  j  for  they  have  different  effeCts  upon  the 
Spirit,  and  muft  not  only  be  duly  proportion’d, 
but  incorporated,  or  introduced  by  fuitable  En- 
cheirefes  *3  which,  every  one  is  not  matter  of.  And 
indeed,  without  fome  skill,  and  judgment,  in  the 
management  of  thefe  violent  Corrofives,  no  Dif- 
tiller  fhould  be  too  bufy  in  the  ufe  and  applica¬ 
tion  thereof.  Neither  are  thefe  ftrong,  mineral 
Acids  fo  well  adapted  to  the  work,  as  the  weaker  ; 
particularly  the  fulpbur  eons  Spirit  of  Vitriol ,  which 
comes  over  upon  rectifying  the  Oil  of  Vitriol: 
and  to  this  may  be  added,  the  common  Spiritus 
Nitri  dulcis  j  and  Mr.  Boyle* s  acid  Spirit  of  Wine, 
well  rectified.  Of  kin  to  this  Method,  by  fix’d 
Alkalies ,  is  that  by  the  ufe  of  Quick-Lime ,  which 
cleanfes  and  dephlegms  confiderably  j  but  after¬ 
wards  requires  the  affiftance  of  Acids  alfo,  to  take 
off,  not  only  the  alkaline  difpofition,  but  alfo  the 
nidorous  odour  it  leaves  behind.  Lefs  of  this 
particular  odour  is  given  by  Chalk,  Virgin-Earth, 
calcin’d  and  well  purified  animal  Bones,  is V. 
which  may  have  their  ufe  in  rectification ;  with¬ 
out  rendering  the  Spirit  too  alkaline  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  Diftiller. 

The  Method  by  faline  Bodies ,  and  flavouring 
Ingredients ,  confifts  either  in  the  ufe  of  fix’d ,  al¬ 
kaline 
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aline  Salts  ;  dry’d,  or  decrepitated  common  Salt ; 
alcined  Vitriol  \  Sandiver ,  Alum,  &c.  the  fla- 
curing  Ingredient  being  applied  afterwards,  and 
he  whole  quantity  of  Spirit  either  drawn  over 
tgain  01;  not,  as  the  Addition  requires.  But 
hefe  faline  Bodies  perform  fo  extremely  little, 
s  ufually  to  leave  the  Spirit  impregnated  with 

difagreeable  flavour,  that  cannot  be  over- 
>ower’d  by  Mace,  Orrice,  Parfnip,  Rhodium , 
irtichoak,  Rai fin- Stalks,  Damask-Rofes,  Wine - 
lees.  Rape,  or  Grape-husks,  nor  even  the  Oil  of 
French  Wine  *,  or  any  artificial  Mixture  of  var¬ 
ious  fuitable  Ingredients  :  which  if  once  the 
Spirit  were  pure,  might  give,  to  tolerable  Ex- 
dnefs,  the  genuine  Flavour  of  fome  foreign 
bandies , 

The  ultimate  Perfedion  aimed  at  in  all  thefe 
Methods  of  Combinatory  Rectification,  is  at  one 
ingle  Operation,  either  to  depurate  Malt  Spirit , 
3  as  to  render  it  taftelefs  and  inodorous,  yet 
'inous ;  or  elfe  to  make  it  refemble  French 
bandy ,  Arrac,  or  other  very  low-Aavour’d 
nnous  Spirits . 

That  the  thing  itfelf  is  pradicable,  may  ap- 
>ear  from  what  is  deliver’d  in  the  foregoing 
*ages  *,  and  will  be  more  particularly  explain’d 
lereafter.  The  Bufinefs  of  flavouring,  is  at- 
ended  with  no  great  difficulty  ;  the  principal 
ne  is  to  procure  a  cheap  taftelefs  Spirit  from 
/[alt,  fit  to  receive  any  particular  flavour : 
nd  this  not  in  the  tedious  way  of  repeated 
Diftillation,  long  Digeftion,  or  the  like  but 
1  a  much  fhorter,  and  more  pradicable  man- 
ler. 

The  Method  by  fix’d  alkaline  Salt  may  be 
onfiderably  improv’d,  in  this  View  ’,  by  fteeping 
he  Spirit,  firft  brought  near  to  the  State  of 
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Alcohol ,  upon  well  dry’d  Salt  of 'Tartar?  or  other 

cheaper,  but  pure,  fix’d  Alkali  \  by  which  means 

it  will  be  almofl  totally  freed  of  its  Oil,  without 

* 

volatilizing  much  of  the  Salt ;  as  it  does  in  the 
way  of  Dift illation.  And  thus  with  the  pro¬ 
per  Encheirefis ,  a  weak  Eintlura  Sails  Tartari 
may  be  eafily  procured ;  and  mortified  with 
an  Acid,  fuited  to  the  purpofe,  and  then  di- 
ftill’d.  And  if  fuch  an  Operation  be  conduc¬ 
ted  with  the  requifite  Care  and  Caution,  a  very 
tolerable  Spirit  may  be  thus  procured,  to  advan¬ 
tage.  , 

The  Ufe  of  neutral  Salts  in  Rectification,  feems 
to  be  but  little  known.  By  neutral  Salt  is  meant 
a  fix’d  alkaline  Salt,  compleatly  faturated  with 
an  acid  one.  Such  a  Salt  has  indeed  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  Caput  mortuum ,  or  white  fa- 
line  Cake  remaining  upon  the  Diftillation  of  the 
Spiritus  Nitri  fortis  cum  Oleo  Vitrioli ;  but  it 
proves  too  hard,  chalky,  ftony,  and  infoluble, 
to  be  of  any  great  fignificance  for  this  purpofe; 
A  better  effeCt  may  be  expeCted  from  foluble 
Tartar ,  carefully  prepared,  well  dry’d,  and  pro¬ 
perly  ufed  ;  tho*  5tis  apt  to  render  the  Spirit 
a  little  faponaceous.  Some  compound  neutral 
Salts,  however,  have  been  made  upoa  this  Founda¬ 
tion,  that  would  cleanfe  or  reCtify  common  Malt- 
Spirit,  from  Proof,  at  a  fingle  Operation,  much 
better  than  other  more  laborious  and  expenfive 
Methods.  Nor  is  a  prudent  ufe  of  fine,  dry 
Sugar,  to  be  defpifed  for  this  purpofe  ;  as  it 
readily  unites  with  effential  Oil,  detains  and  fixes 
it,  without  imparting  any  urinous,  or  other 
naufeous  Flavour  to  the  Spirit  that  is  rectified 
upon  it.  Another  Hint,  to  this  purpofe,  is  af¬ 
forded  us  by  the  ingenious  Method  of  Dr.  Cox , 
tor  taking  all  the  Oil  out  of  the  volatile  Salts ; 
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by  firft  bringing  them  to  a  neutral  State  with 
Spirit  of  Salt  and  then  fubliming  them  with 
Salt  of  Tartar  which  does  the  Bufinefs  to  per¬ 
fection.  In  the  cafe  of  Spirits,  the  Acid  may  be 
varied  ;  and  Virgin-Earth,  Chalk,  calcin’d  Flints, 
or  the  like  Abforbents,  ufed  inftead  of  Salt  of 
Tartar.  But  this  is  recommended  to  farther 
Experience. 

That  the  Bufinefs  of  Rectification,  may  in  all  And  uni-’ 
Cafes  proceed  to  the  greateft  Exactnefs,  a  dueverfa11^ 
rtgard  mu  ft  be  had  to  it,  even  from  the  firft 
Fermentation,  or  original  Production  of  the  Spi¬ 
rit  •,  and  continued  through  all  the  Stages  of 
Row-Wines,  Proof -Spirit,  and  Alcohol :  and  if 
the  Rules  hitherto  laid  down  for  that  purpofe* 
were  but  carefully  obferved,  fo  far  only  as 
they  might,  without  any  great  additional  Trou¬ 
ble  or  Charge,  we  fhould  not  hear  thofe  fre¬ 
quent  Complaints  we  now  do,  for  want  of  a 
clean  Malt-Spirit,  fit  for  many  of  the  more  cu¬ 
rious  Ufes. 

And  the  like  careful  Method  of  Proceedure 
we  wou’d  alfo  recommend  in  the  clean fing  or 
rectifying  of  other  ordinary  Spirits.  For  ’tis 
not  only  Malt-Spirit  that  requires  Rectification  : 
all  the  others  require  it  in  their  turn,  for  fome 
particular,  though  not  for  ordinary  Ufes.  And 
’tis  remarkable,  that  no  one  Method  of  com¬ 
binatory  Rectification  is  found  to  ferve  univer- 
fally  for  all  Spirits  *,  nor  hardly  for  any  two. 

But  the  fimple  way  of  rectifying,  by  repeated 
Dift illation,  is  univerfal  :  And  may  as  well  be 
applied  to  Malt-Spirit  as  Melafles,  Cyder-Spirit, 
Wine-Spirit,  Rum,  French- Brandy,  and  Arrac  : 

All  which  are  then  known  to  be  perfectly  rec¬ 
tified,  when  they  not  only  prove  totally  in¬ 
flammable,  in  a  little  Veflel  floating  upon  cold 
Water  i  but  when  poured  into  the  pureft  Spring 

I  Water, 
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Water,  they  leave  not  the  leaft  trace  of  oilinefs, 
or  un&uofity  ;  which,  view’d  in  a  certain  light, 
exhibits  the  colours  of  the  Rainbow, 


SECT.  V. 

The  Natural  and  Experimental 
History  ^/"Spirits,  Domeftic  and 
Foreign. 

BY  the  Hiftory  of  Spirits ,  is  here  propofed  a 
fhort  account  of  their  Origin,  State,  and 
improvement  *,  with  the  ways  of  imitating,  adul¬ 
terating,  and  judging  thereof. 

History  of  Malt-Spirits, 

Malt-Spirit.  The  I  lift  ory  of  Malt  Spirit  has  already  been 
traced  out  occasionally  *,  but  particularly  as  to  its 
Origin.  The  Slate,  wherein  we  commonly  find 
it,  is  either  unrettified ,  or  rectified ,  and  in  both 
cafes  proof ;  or  elfe  brought  to  an  imperfect  Alco¬ 
hol  In  the  firft  cafe,  ’tis  juft  as  the  Malt-S tiller 
leaves  it  •,  in  the  fecond,  as  improved  by  the  Rec¬ 
tifier  ;  and  in  the  third,  drawn  high  or  brought 
to  the  ftate  of  what  they  call  Spirit  of  Wine . 

It  was  formerly  obferved,  that  the  Malt-S tiller 
gives  his  Spirit  a  fingle  Rectification  per  fe  in 
order  to  purify  it  a  little,  and  make  it  up  -proof ; 
but  in  this  Hate,  ’tis  not  reckon’d  fit  for  inter¬ 
nal  tiles-,  and  fo  ferves  only  for  Spirit  of 
Wine,  or  Lamp-Spirit ;  or  to  be  diftill’d  with 
Jumper  Berries,  or  other  Ingredients,  into  Geneva , 

,  or  other  Compound  Waters  for  the  vulgar'  And 
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this  is  all  the  Rectification  the  Malt-Spirit  made 
in  Holland  ulually  undergoes :  the  Method  there, 
being  barely  to  difHl  their  Low-Wines  to  full 
Proof-Spirit  *,  and  then  directly  make  it  into  Ge - 
neva^  or  fend  it  to  Germany ,  Guinea ,  the  Eaft- 
Country ,  &c.  For  the  Dutch  have  little  notion 
of  what  we,  in  England ,  call  Rectification  ;  and 
making  of  double  Spirit.  Hence  they  ufually 
leave  their  common  Spirit  fo  foul,  and  coarfe, 
as  renders  even  the  Geneva  made  with  it, 
very  dilagreeable.  This  foul  flavour  alfo  is 
greatly  heighten’d  by  their  immoderate  ufe  of 
Rye  Meal ,  in  the  production  of  their  Spirit ; 
which,  upon  that  account  alone,  would  be  high¬ 
ly  naufeous. 

In  its  unreffified  ft  ate ,  Malt -Spirit  alfo  is  fel  -Unretufcd. 
dom  found  to  want  the  common  Bubble-Proof ; 
this  being  requifite  to  render  it  merchantable,  viz. 
that  it  have  a  good,  moderate  dofe  of  the  grofs 
Oil  of  the  Malt,  well  broke,  and  mix’d  in  along 
with  it.  Whence  it  rarely  fails  to  exercife  the 
skill  of  the  ReSUfier ,  either  to  get  out  this  Oil, 
or  break  it  finer  ;  fo  as  to  render  the  natural  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  Spirit  lefs  fenfible.  But  when  care 
has  been  ufed  by  the  Malt-Stiller,  both  in  his 
firft  and  fecond  drawing,  he  often  leaves  his  Spi¬ 
rit  more  grateful,  than  it  comes  from  the  hand 
of  the  coarfe  Recflifier  *,  who,  inftead  of  fepara- 
ting  the  naufeous  Oil,  frequently  fixes  it  falter 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  deftroys  the  native  Vinofity 
of  the  Spirit,  left  in  it  by  the  Malt-Stiller. 

But  when  the  Rectifier  alfo  performs  his  part  Reaped. 
mafterly,  the  Spirit  receives  confiderable  im¬ 
provement  under  his  hands  *,  for  thus,  by  means 
of  his  Salt,  and  a  gentle  way  of  working ,  he  keeps 
back  much  of  the  grofs  Oil :  then  alfo  leaving 
out  the  Faints,  and  making  up  with  fair  Water 
in  their  Head,  he  renders  the  Spirit  purer,  more 
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dilute,  and  thin  without  that  hanging  Proof. \ 
which,  inftead  of  being  coveted,  ought  never 
to  appear  in  Malt- Spirit ;  where  the  Oil  is  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  naufeous,  faint,  and  difagreeabie. 

Repred  to  %  But  this  kind  of  Re dtif cation ,  efpecially  where 
its  vinojity*  Alkaline  Salts  are  ufed,  being  always  apt  to 
deftroy  the  pungent,  acid  V inofity  j  and  in  its 
ftead  introduce  an  urinous  or  lixivious  flavour  ; 
feveral  Methods  are  pradtifed,  of  giving  an  arti¬ 
ficial  Vinofity  in  lieu  of  the  natural  one,  loft  in 
the  Operation.  The  principal  Methods  in  ufe  for 
this  purpofe,  turn  upon  Spirit  of  Nitre  %  either  the 
ftrong ,  orth z  dulcified:  By  means  whereof,  they 
make  their  rectified  Malt-Spirit  into  a  dilute  and 
weak  Spiritus  Nitri  dulcis.  Sometimes  they  put 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  Spiritus  Nitri  fortis 
Glauberi  into1  the  Still,  along  with  the  Spirit  to  be 
drawn  over :  and  this  method  is  fuppofed  to 
make  the  Vinofity  more  lafting,  or  not  apt  to 
fly  off-,  as  ’tis  ufually  found  to  do  in  a  few  weeks 
after  the  bare  addition  of  Spiritus  Nitri  dulcis ,  to 
a  parcel  of  Spirit.  And  this  being  a  Phenome¬ 
non,  whereon  a  good  deal  depends,  with  regard 
£o  the  improvement  of  Pi  filiation  \  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  examine  a  little  narrowly  into  it :  for 
perhaps  the  Diftillers  could  not  well  have  hit  up¬ 
on  a  thing  lefs  prejudicial  to  health,  or  better 
fitted  for  their  purpofe,  if  its  effedh  were  durable : 
for,  when  ufed  in  a  proper  dofe,  it  gives  a  moft 
agreeable,  and  true  Vinofity  to  a  well  cleanfed 
Spirit  *,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  coincides  with 
the  nature  thereof,  and  promotes  its  medicinal 
virtues,  as  a  Diuretic,  Deobftruent,  and  Lithoiv 
rriptic. 

The  obfervations  that  have  occur’d  to  me,  as 
to  the  ufe  of  this  fine,  volatile  Acid,  upon  redii- 
iied  Malt  and  Melaffes  Spirits,  are  principally 
thefe. 
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t.  That  there  is  a  great  difference  in  Spiritus 
Nitri  dulcify  according  to  the  manner  of  its  pre¬ 
paration  *,  fuch  being  more  apt  to  fly  off,  as  has 
been  leaft  incorporated  by  Digeftion,  or  repeated 
Diftillation. 

2.  That  any  redtified,  clean  Spirit ,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  proper  dofe  of  the  common  fort  of 
Spiritus  Nitri  dulcis ,  and  kept  dole  flopp’d  in  a 
Glals  j  will  very  long  retain  its  agreeable  Vi- 
noflty. 

3.  That  the  Casks,  long  ufed  to  receive  recti¬ 
fied  Spirits  impregnated  with  this  artificial  Acid, 
appear  yellow,  and  rotten  on  their  infide  *,  like  a 
Cork  corroded  by  the  fumes  of  ftrong  Spirit  of 
Nitre.  Whence  ’tis  manifeft,  why  the  Vinofity 
is  fooner  loft  in  a  Cask,  than  a  Glals. 

4.  That  when  the  inflammable  Spirit  has  been 
rectified  from  fix’d  Alkalies,  it  requires  a  much 
larger  dofe  of  the  Spirit  of  Nitre,  to  impregnate 
it  with  this  acid  Vinofity*,  which  alfo,  is  here 
loft  fo  much  the  fooner,  as  the  Spirit  was 
more  tartarized,  or  alkalized.  And  accordingly 
it  ufually  remains  longer  with  Melafs,  than  with 
Malt-Spirit  *,  the  latter,  from  the  fix’d  Salts  plen¬ 
tifully  ufed  in  its  Redlification,  being  commonly 
render’d  the  moft  alkaline. 

5.  That  the  beft  way  of  making  this  volatile 
Acid,  whether  with,  or  without  external  heat,  is 
not  ufually  pradtifea*,  viz.  fo  as  to  render  it 
a  perfedtly  homogeneous  and  uninflammable  Li¬ 
quor  :  whence  it  proves  much  more  volatile  than 
it  ought  to  be.  Thus  when  perfedt  Alcohol,  and 
a  well  redtified,  ftrong  Spirit  of  Nitre  are,  by 
degrees,  put  together,  for  the  making  of  this 
vinous  Acid  ;  one  half  of  the  mixture  evaporates, 
or  may  be  made  to  diftil  in  the  violent  conflidt 
arifing  in  the  Operation,  fo  as  to  leave  the  other 
half  more  fix’d. 
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6.  The  common  Method  alfo  is  improve- 
able,  by  ufmg  in  the  Preparation,  a  Spirit  of 
Wine  impregnated  with  fome  certain  Ingredient 
of  a  fine  flavour,  without  much  Oil  *,  for  Acids 
do  not  mix  with  Oils,  in  any  confiderable  pro¬ 
portion. 

7,  That  in  the  Preparation  of  this  dulcified 
Spirit  of  Nitre,  the  longer  it  {lands  in  digellion 
with  the  Alcohol,  the  milder  it  grows  j  by 
which  means  alfo  even  the  violently  corrofive 
and  acid  Oil  of  Vitriol  may  be  blunted,  and 
render’d  almofi:  undiftinguifhable. 

8*  In  fine,  a  particular  Spiritus  Nitri  dulcis  has 
been  made  more  effectual  than  the  common, 
and  not  difpoled  to  quit  the  Spirit,  otherwife  than 
the  native  Acid  is  to  quit  French  Brandy  j  which 
in  time  it  always  feems  to  do :  though  this  be 
principally  owing  to  a  flow  and  fecret  Dige- 
ilion  ;  whereby  the  Spirit,  the  Water,  the  Acid, 
and  the  Oil  become  more  intimately  united,  and 
the  compound  Liquor  lefs  pungent. 

Thefe  Obfervations  feem  to  clear  up  the 
whole  Bufinefs,  and  render  it  practicable  to  better 
advantage  ;  fo  that  Diilillers  need  not  be  obliged 
to  pour  their  Nitre ,  as  they  call  it,  into  the 
Spirit,  only  a  few  days  before  they  fend  it  away  1 
for  fear  the  Sophiftication  fhould  be  difcovered 
e’er  the  Goods  are  confumed.  No  certain  Rule 
can  be  laid  down  for  the  quantity  in  which  this 
Acid  ihould  be  employ’d,  becaufe  different 
Spirits  require  different  Proportions  ;  let  it  only 
be  noted,  that  too  large  a  Dole  is  not  only 
difagreeable,  but  renders  the  Impofition  eafily 
difcoverable.  And  whoever  endeavours  to  co¬ 
ver  a  foulTafte,  by  ufing  a  large  Proportion 
of  it,  will,  upon  appealing  to  good  Judges, 
find  himfelf  deceived  :  its  proper  Ufe  being  only 
to  give  an  agreeable  Vinofity  j  not  unlike  to 

that 
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that  naturally  found  in  all  fine  and"  thin  fub- 
tile  Spirits,  drawn  from  fermented  Liquors  or 
Wines. 

When  the  Spirit  has  been  well  re&ified,  ftis  ufual  Coloured, 
to  find  it  incapable  of  affording  the  common 
Bead  or  Bubble- P roof  j  efpecially  before  it  has 
received  its  proper  Dofe  of  colouring :  by 
means  whereof,  they  can,  at  the  lame  time,  give 
this  Proof -Spirit  any  degree  of  a  yellow,  from  a 
light  lemmon,  or  ftraw-colour,  to  a  deep  brown, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  Cuftomer.  1  his 
Art  of  Colouring  was  fir  ft  introduced,  horn  ob- 
ferving  that  all  Brandies ,  which  by  long  lying 
in  the  Cafk,  had  acquired  a  mellow  Softnefs 
and  Ripenefs,  appear’d  of  a  yellow  Calf.  W  hence 
it  was  fuppofed,  that  part  of  the  particular  Ex¬ 
cellence  of  French  Brandies  depended  upon  this 
colour  *,  which  was  therefore  If  udioufly  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  artificially  communicated  to  the 
rectified  Spirits,  intended  to  refemble  them. 

For  this  purpofe  many  things  were  tried  ;  of 
which  the  principal  and  molt  famous  at  prelent 
are  Logwood ,  Saffron ,  Japan  Earthy  Treacle , 
burnt  Sugar ,  and  Oak.  The  three  former  how¬ 
ever  have  but  little  to  recommend  them  ■,  tho 
they  are  not  without  their  advantages,  when  pro¬ 
perly  applied  *,  but  the  Treacle ,  the  burnt  Sugar , 
and  th tOak  are  very  good  things  for  the  purpofe. 

Treacle  gives  a  fine  colour,  not  much  un¬ 
like  the  natural  one  of  foreign  Brandies  *,  and 
being  neceftarily  ufed  in  a  pretty  large  quan¬ 
tity,  as  its  colour  is  but  dilute,  it  not  only 
mends  the  Bubble  or  Bead-Proof ,  impan  d  by 
Rectification  •,  but  alfo  gives  a  Fulnefs  m  the 
mouth  :  both  which  Properties  in  Spirirs  aie 
found  very  agreeable  to  the  Vulgar  j  the  chief 
retail  Confumers  of  thefe  coarfe  Goods. 
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Burnt  Sugar ,  that  is,  Sugar  diffolved  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  Water,  and  fcorched  over  the  Fire,  till  it 
turns  black,  goes  much  farther  in  tinging  than 
Treacle  ;  and  gives  no  Sweetnefs,  but  rather  an 
agreeable  Bitternefs  ;  and  thus  recommends  it- 
felf  to  the  nicer  Palates,  that  are  not  for  a  lufcious 
Spirit:  And  to  fay  the  truth.  Sugar  thus  treated 
tinges  to  perfection  *,  with  all  imaginable  Cheap- 
nefs  and  Expedition. 

But  of  all  the  Ingredients  ufed  to  give  a 
Colour,  nothing  is  fo  natural  as  Oak  *,  this  be¬ 
ing  indeed  the  very  thing  to  which  the  Colour  of 
the  foreign  Brandies  is  owing  ;  viz.  the  Colour 
they  unavoidably  acquire  by  long  lying,  and 
dilfolving  the  refinous  parts  of  the  Calk.  And 
this  Ingredient  it  is  that  particularly  fits  them 
to  fuftain  fome  trials,  which  other  Spirits  want¬ 
ing,  are  unable  to  Hand.  Common  Spirit  poured 
upon  Oak-fhavings,  and  digefted  in  a  moderate 
Heat,  eafily  fetches  out  this  refinous  Matter; 
which  however  goes  nothing  near  fo  far  in 
tinging  as  burnt  Sugar.  So  that  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  Shavings  being  neceffary  to  colour  a 
final!  parcel  of  Brandy,  ’tis  proper  at  all  times 
to  have  an  ejfential  Extract  of  Oak  ready  at 
hand  ;  that  may  be  ufed  occasionally.  But 
however  feafible  and  eafy  fuch  a  Preparation 
may  appear,  the  Succefs  will  not  anfwer  with¬ 
out  fome  Caution.  Every  Diftiller  may  burn 
his  own  Sugar  ;  but  every  one  cannot  prepare 
the  liquid  ejfential  Extract  of  Oak.  The  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  thing  lies  here;  that  ’tis  Brandy, 
not  Water,  or  Alcohol  alone,  which  is  colour’d 
by  the  Calk :  So  that  he  who  would  not  mifcarry, 
muft  ufe  two  Menftruums,  or  Alcohol  and  Water  ; 
each  whereof,  writh  a  flight  Digeftion,  wilt  ex¬ 
tract  a  Separate  Part ;  both  which,  after  due  Ex- 

halation* 
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lalation,  muft  be  added  together,  and  intimately 
nix’d  with  a  proper  Liquor,  fo  as  to  keep  the 
:wo  parts  from  feparating  *,  as  they  otherwife 
soil’d  do  into  a  grofler,  terreftrial,  and  a  lighter, 
jndtuous  or  ballamic  Parc.  To  prevent  which 
:he  more  effedtually,  a  proper  faccharine  Inter¬ 
medium  might  alfo  be  ufed.  But  the  great 
Defideratum  in  theBufinefs  of  Malt- Spirit,  is  not 
i  Method  of  giving  a  fine  V inofity ,  and  a  natu¬ 
ral  Colour  *,  but  a  Method  of  permanently  and 
"ffedtually  cleaning  it :  which  we  have  above 
ittempted. 

The  moft  commodious  State  for  Malt-Spirit  Akoiized* 
:o  be  preferved  in,  we  have  already  obferved  to 
oe  that  of  Alcohol .  And  how  it  comes,  that 
this  Pradlice  is  not  more  general,  let  the  Dealers 
md  Merchants  confider :  for  as  the  Cafe  now 
[lands,  to  import  or  export  a  Piece  of  entire 
Spirit,  they  really  import  or  export  along  with 
it  a  Piece  of  fulfome  Water,  that  might  be  much 
better  fupplied  out  of  every  River.  But  when 
a  well  rectified  Malt-Spirit  is  brought  into  Al¬ 
cohol,  *tis  then  in  a  pure  State,  at  all  times  fit 
for  the  Ufes  of  a  Spirit :  which  cannot  be  faid 
of  Proof-Spirit,  though  of  double  the  Bulk  of 
Alcohol  *,  becaufe  the  Water  in  the  Proof-Spirit 
unfits  it  to  burn  or  feed  a  Lamp,  diffolve 
Rofins,  make  Varnifh,  and  many  other  parti¬ 
cular  Tindlures,  Solutions  and  Mixtures  :  whilft 
Alcohol  is  as  readily  mixed  into  Punch,  or  made 
into  other  cordial  Liquors,  as  Brandy  *,  and  that 
with  a  greater  degree  of  Certainty,  in  point  of 
Strength  as  well  as  Purity. 

There  being  no  cheaper  Spirit  ufually  made  Lower'd. 
than  that  of  Malt,  no  great  Attempts  are  on  foot 
to  imitate  or  adulterate  it :  though  ’tis  faid,  that 
in  Poland ,  Denmark ,  Norway ,  Sweden Guinea , 

&c. 
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Sea  a  Corn-Spirit  is,  thro3  Ufe  and  Cuftom, 
preferr’d  by  the  Rufiicks  and  Savages  to  French 
Brandy .  The  principal  Sophiflication  whereto 
3tis  liable,  is  the  Admixture  of  Water  j  and  it 
feems  generally  allow'd  in  a  Retail  way,  to  dafh 
an  eighth  thereof  with  Proof-Spirit :  And  if  any 
have  the  Addrefs  of  doing  this, \  yet  make  the 
Spirit  retain  its  Proof ;  they  may  very  eafily 
impofe  upon  thofe  who  have  nothing  but  the 
Bubble-Proof  to  trull  to.  Such  an  additional 
quantity  of  Water,  makes  the  Spirit  talle  fetter 
and  cooler  *,  for  which  reafon  many  prefer  it 
to  the  flronger,  which  is  hotter :  but  unlefs  the 
Spirit  fo  ferved,  be  tolerably  clean,  or  its  Proof 
otherwife  preferved  ;  this  additional  Water  lets 
loofe  the  effential  Oil  >  which  will  now  leave 
a  naufeous  Farewel  in  the  mouth.  If  recti¬ 
fied  Spirits  mull  needs  be  purchafed  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way  of  Bead-  Proof  \  that  which  goes  off 
in  pretty  large  Bubbles  fhou’d  be  chofe  *,  pro- 
vided  it  otherwife  appear  clean,  thin,  and  light  ; 
taftes  foft,  uniform  ;  and  is  not  high-flavour’d, 
alkaline,  acrid,  or  fiery,  but  foon  quits  the 
Tongue. 

ufid  ^  The  fair  Ufes  of  unverified,  verified ,  and  dou- 

Mixture.  hle  Malt-Spirit ,  are  things  known  and  familiar  ; 
but  the  clandeftine  Ufes,  which  are  various, 
fkulk  in  few  hands.  A  principal  one  of  this  latter 
kind,  is  to  mix  it  with  dearer  or  foreign  Spi¬ 
rits  :  butfo  coarfely  is  the  Malt-Spirit  commonly 
prepared  and  rectified,  that  a  nice  Palate  will 
readily  diftinguifh  a  tenth  part  of  it  mix’d  in 
French  Brandy ,  and  much  fooner  in  Arrac.  How¬ 
ever,  lbme  do  venture  upon  a  third,  yet  hope 
to  efcape  undifeovered  ;  and  in  effeCl  they  fre¬ 
quently  do  i  from  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
Talle  of  their  Cuftomers.  A  certain  Mark  of 
io  grofs  an  Impofition  is  the  urinous  Scent  and 

T afte  ; 
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"afte  *,  which  on  account  of  the  fix’d  Salt  ,  com- 
lonly  predominates  in  fuch  adulterated  Brandy  : 
ad  which  is  no  way  natural  to  the  genuine, 
ind  indeed,  all  Brandies  are  to  be  fufpedted,  that 
ave  not  an  uniform  tafte,  and  grateful  odour  ; 

)r  I  never  yet  cou’d  find  any  Spirit  rectified 
1  London ,  but  what  had  fome  particular,  pre- 
ominant,  compound  Flavour,  given  it  only  to 
over  and  conceal  that  of  the  Malt.  But  one 
f  the  bell,  and  moft  infallible  ways  of  dilco- 
ering  any  confiderable  Adulteration  with  a  foul 
pirit,  is  to  burn  away  all  that  is  inflammable  ; 
nd  carefully  examine  the  remaining  Phlegm, 
oth  by  the  Eye,  the  Nofe,  and  the  Tongue: 
rr  in  this  cafe,  a  fmall  proportion  of  Oil  may 
ranifedt  itfelf,  and  eafily  betray  its  Origin. 

But  thefe  ways  will  not  ferve  to  catch  an  Artift  ; 
nd  fhould  the  Diftillers,  as  by  proper  Applica- 
on  they  certainly  may,  once  arrive  at  perfec- 
on  in  the  Bufinefs  of  Rectification,  a  much 
rger  Mixture  than  they  now  make,  might  efcape 
nperceived.  And  when  they  are  advanced  thus 
ir,  ’tis  but  another  Step,  and  they  may  give 
s  as  good  Brandy  from  Malt,  as  that  of  Bear- 
eaux ,  Rochelle ,  or  Cognac. 

H  ISTORY  OF  MELASSES  SPIRIT. 

What  regards  the  original  Production  of  a  Meiafes 
pirit  from  Lreacle ,  has  already  been  c.onfidef d,  s^ld !™~ 

1  general,  under  the  Articles  of  Brewing ,  Fer-thefirjiDi- 
lentation ,  &c.  We  have  only  here  to  add,^*7^0”’ 
rat  unlefs  fome  particular  Improvements  be 
rade  in  the  Subjedl ;  or  l'ome  particular  En- 
heirefis  uled  in  the  Treatment ;  the  Spirit  will 
ot  prove  fo  vinous  as  that  of  Malt,  but  more 
at,  or  lels  pungent  and  acid  *,  though  otherwife 
ruch  cleaner  tailed ;  as  its  efiential  Oil  is  of 

lefs  naufeous  Flavour  :  whence,  if  good  frefli 

Wine- 
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Wine-Lees,  abounding  in  Tartar,  be  duly  fer¬ 
mented  in  the  Solution,  made  thin  for  the  pur- 
pofe;  the  Spirit  acquires  a  confiderable  Vino- 
fity  and  Tenuity,  approaching  to  that  of  French 

Brandy. 

This  Spirit  ought  likewife  to  be  artfully  recti¬ 
fied,  with  the  Cautions  before  given  •,  but  al¬ 
kaline  Salts  do  not  fuit  it :  fo  that  if  any  Salts 
are  ufed,  they  fhoula  rather  be  neutral  than  al¬ 
kaline  ;  fuch  as  Sandiver ,  common  decrepitated 
Salt,  Sal  Enixum  Paracel  ft,  &c.  though  nothing 
fo  confiderable  is  to  be  expected  from  thefe 
neutral  Salts,  as  from  a  careful  Rectification  per 
fe,  in  Balneo  Maries  :  by  which  Operation  alone, 
repeated  once  or  twice  with  frefh  Water,  this 
Spirit  may  be  very  well  cleanfed,  and  fitted  for 
the  fineft  Ufes. 

When  brought  to  the  Form  of  a  Proof  Spirit , 
if  it  have  not  naturally  enough  Vinofity,  a  good 
Spiritus  Nitri  dulcis  fuits  it  extremely  :  and  if  the 
Spirit  be  clean  work’d,  it  may  by  this  Addi¬ 
tion  alone  be  made  to  pafs  on  ordinary  Judg¬ 
ments  for  French  Brandy. 

The  Methods  of  colouring  it  are  altogether  the 
fame  with  the  colouring  Malt-Spirit  *  ;  but  burnt 
Sugar ,  or  rather  the  effential  Extradf  of  Oak ,  feems 
mod  homogeneous  and  natural  to  it. 

This  Spirit  is  frequently,  and  indeed  fome- 
times  fhamefully  adulterated  with  that  of  Malt ; 
and  ’tis  extremely  difficult  to  buy  it  without 
a  Dafh  thereof :  or  if  they  affure  you  ’tis  not 
mix’d  with  Malt-Spirit,  they  commonly  have 
this  Salvo,  that  Malt  was  originally  ufed  in  the 
Fermentation  *,  and  fo  the  Spirit  itfelf  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  date  of  Mixture. 


*  See  Pag.  i 
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Great  Britain  feems  the  principal  feat  of 
Commodity  :  it  was  formerly  prepar’d  in  great 
>lenty  in  France ,  efpecially  up  the  River  Loire  ; 
iut  ’tis  now  forbid,  under  a  fevere  penalty.  In 
iolland  likewife  they  have  it  not *,  on  account  of 
he  high  Duty  laid  upon  the  importation  of 
H reach ,  in  favour  of  their  own  Sugar-Bakers. 

We  meet  with  very  little  of  this  Spirit  any  its  up*, 
/here  in  the  form  of  Alcohol  *,  tho’  when  redu- 
ed  thereto,  in  a  proper  manner,  ’tis  little  infe- 
ior  to  the  real  Alcohol  of  Wine :  and  ihould  be 
he  thing  in  general  ufe  with  our  Compounders, 
bhemifts,  and  Apothecaries. 

Its  principal  ufes  are  to  mix  with  Rum ,  Arrac , 
nd  French  Brandy  *,  for,  if  well  prepared,  it  can- 
ot,  in  a  tolerable  proportion,  be  diftinguifhed  in 
hem.  ’Tis  alfo  of  itfelf  a  pleafant  Dram,  and 
-rves  very  notably  to  make  Punch,  and  the  finer 
ompound  or  cordial  Waters.  And  there  are 
hofe,  who  for  Cherry-Brandy ,  and  the  like 
)rams,  by  Infufion,  &c.  prefer  it  to  a  true  French 
Ipirit :  fo  that  in  moft  nice  Cafes  it  fupplies  the 
Defedl  of  a  clean  Malt-Spirit  ;  which  cannot  be 
ommonly  procured.  T  hus  Citron-water ,  Cin - 
amon-water ,  &c.  are  ufually  made  with  it  in 
Ingland ;  in  which  Compofitions,  our  ordinary 
e&ified  Malt-Spirit  would  tafte  very  difagree- 
ble,  and  fpoil  the  whole. 

There  is  another  particular  Ufe  of  this  Spirit, 
yhich  none  of  thofe  that  have  any  high  flavour, 
lot  French  Brandy  or  Arrac,  anfwer  fo  well :  And 
Eio’  the  thing  may  feem  but  a  trifle,  both  Plea- 
ure  and  Profit  have  attended,  the  Experiment. 

Tis  a  Method  of  making  a  kind  of  extem¬ 
poraneous  Wine^  without  Fermentation.  The  Se¬ 
cret  is,  to  flice  good  found  Lemmons,  and  in- 
ufe  them,  rind  and  all,  for  but  two  or  three 

lays,  in  fine  Melajfes  Spirit  \  then  to  ft  rain  out  the 

Liquor, 
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Liquor,  filtre  it,  and  having  made  a  very  thir 
Syrup  of  the  pared  Sugar,  diffolved  in  Spring 
water,  mix  them  well  ;  and  if  the  Proportion 
are  hit,  (which  is  not  difficult  to  do)  it  make 
a  moil  grateful  vinous  Liquor,  not  inferior  tc 
lo me  foreign  Wines. 

its  Yield.  A  hundred  weight  of  good  rich  'Treacle,  may 
according  as  Tis  managed,  produce  from  four  tc 
*  feven  Gallons  of  Alcohol . 

u/es  of  the  The  Still-Bottoms  of  Melafles  are  fuccefsfulk 

C  '77  d 

bottoms.  ufed  to  and  recover  mudy  Calks  ;  to  cleanft 
and  brighten  Rrafs-Wire,  and  rudy  Copper- 
Ware;  and  may  be  applied  to  many  purpofej 
where  walking  and  fcouring  with  Argo l  is  pro- 
per.  Mr.  Boyle's  acid  Spirit  of  Wine ,  or  a  Spi¬ 
rit  very  like  it,  is  alfo  hence  procurable  ;  fc 
like  wife  is  a  matter  analogous  to  Becher' s  Medic. 
Subjtanlia  Vim .  And  probably  this  Liquor  ma\ 
be  ferviceable  in  dying  ;  for  it  gives  a  durable 
yellow  (lain  to  the  hands,  and  other  animal  fub- 
itances.  The  ufe  above- mention’d  of  Malt-wajh . 
holds  equally  of  this  ;  viz .  that  a  quantity  of  it 
may  be  advantageoully  added  to  a  new  parcel  oi 
Treacle,  defign’d  for  fermentation.  And  whe¬ 
ther  the  Vinegar-Maker  can  find  no  ufe  for  it,  ] 
leave  him  to  confider. 


History  of  Sugar-Spirit. 

Sugar-Spt-  By  Sugar-Spirit  is  here  underftood,  the  Spirit 
Zndtf!'- '  prepared  from  the  Walkings,  Scummings,  Drofs, 
prepared .  and  Wade  of  a  Sugar- Baker's  Refining-houfe. 

Thefe  drody,  or  refufe  parts  of  Sugar ,  are  fer¬ 
mented  with  Water,  in  the  ufual  manner  ;  then 
didil’d  into  a  Spirit,  and  rectified  per  fe  to  vulgar 
proof.  When  the  Operation  is  well  perform’d, 
and  no  foul,  or  fetid  foreign  matter  has  got  a- 
mong  the  Wadi  ;  this  Spirit  appears  tolerably 
cuean,  efpecially  in  England ;  but  in  Holland, 

where 
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^here  they  alfo  prepare  it,  ’tis  ufually  very  nau-^^/- 
-Ous  and  difagreeable  ;  tho’  capable,  by  an  eafy  ujff and 
^.edification,  little  known  abroad,  but  familiar 
/ith  us  at  home,  of  being  brought  into  a  clean 
/holefome  Spirit  *,  fit  to  mix  with  foreign  Bran - 
and  even  Arracs ,  in  a  large  proportion, 

/ithout  being  much  fubjed  to  difcovery.  But 
s  the  Dutch  leave  this  Spirit  fo  coarfe,  they  can 
ife  it  for  little  elfe  befides  mixing  with  Rum  ;  and 
ven  there  ’tis  discoverable,  if  ever  fo  little  over- 
lofed. 

When  this  Sprit  is  prudently  brought  into  Al- 
ohol ,  it  feems  fuperior  to  that  of  Treacle :  which 
.ffords  a  very  ufeful  Hint  *,  the  profecution 
vhereof  belongs  to  another  place. 

No  farther  notice  need  be  taken  of  this  Spirit 
.t  prefent  •,  becaufe,  in  other  particulars,  it  co- 
ncides  with  Melajfes^  Malt-Spirit ,  and  Rum  *,  to 
vhich  we  refer.  / 

History  of  Wine-Spirit. 

By  Wine-Spirit  is  generally  underflood  a  Spi-  JVine-spi- 
* it  produced  in  England ,  from  Wines  that  grew 

ibroad.  produced, 

The  way  of  producing  it,  is  by  common 
Diftillation  ;  with  no  more  Redification,  than 
vill  bring  it  to  a  Bubble-proof. 

The  Yield  of  Wines  is  different,  according  to 
;heir  Nature ;  but  commonly  plays  betwixt  an 
eighth  and  a  fourth  of  Proof-Spirit :  that  is,  they 
will  yield  from  a  fixteenth  to  an  eighth  of  their 
3wn  quantity  in  Alcohol. 

The  Wines  that  are  a  little  prick’d,  prove 
lever  the  worfe  for  this  purpofe ;  as  giving,  in 
that  cafe,  a  greater  Vinofity  to  the  Produce : 
which  Vinofity  is  a  very  valuable  property  in  a 
Wrine-Spirit  •,  whofe  principal  ufe  is  to  mix  with 
another  that  is  tartarized  *  or  a  Malt-Spirit, 

render’d 
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render’d  alkaline  by  the  common  Method  of 
Rectification. 

Its  difference  All  the  Wine-Sprits  made  in  England ,  even 

fnmBrandy. 'from  French  Wines,  appearing  *•  differ 
greatly  from  the  common  French  Brandies ,  has 
imprefs’d  a  ftrong  notion  in  our  people,  that 
there  is  fome  concealed  Art  pra&ifed  in  France , 
with  relation  to  their  Brandies :  but.  this  fufpi- 
cion  has  no  real  foundation,  as  we  lhall  manifeft, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  French  Brandies  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Iii  the  mean  time,  let  it  be  obferv’d, 
that,  by  our  ufual  way  of  diftilling  Sicilian  Wines, 
or  Spanijh  Wines,  we  do  not  produce  Spanijh  or 
Sicilian  Brandies .  The  true  reafon  is,  becaufe 
the  Wines  exported  from  abroad,  are  of  a  very 
different  nature  from  the  'Wines  they  diftil  for 
Brandy  upon  the  fpot  ;  the  latter  being  fo  poor, 
and  thin,  as  not  to  ftand  even  a  few  months,  or 
keep  from  turning  eager  upon  any  confiderable 
Voyage.  But  if  we  had  in  England  thofe  poor 
thin  Wines  they  diftil  for  Brandy  near  Bonr- 
deaux ,  Cognac ,  or  up  the  Loire ,  no  queftion  but 
the  Wine-Spirits  produced  from  them,  would  be 
generally  allowed  French-Brandies ,  in  every  re- 
fpedb.  And  in  facft,  from  the  thin,  prick’d,  and 
damaged  French  Wines  receiv’d  in  Scotland ,  they 
do,  by  bare  Diftillation,  produce  Brandies  fo 
nearly  approaching  to  thofe  of  France ,  as  to  be 
allowed  for  fuch.  Wine-Spirits  and  Brandies 
therefore  are  the  fame  thing ;  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  that  Wine-Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  a  rich 
Wine,  and  Brandy -  the  Spirit  of  a  poor  one  :  or, 
at  moft,  they  differ  only  as  a  Cyder-Spirit  does 
from  a  Crab-Spirit . 

its  u/es.  This  Wine-Spirit  is  not  eafy  to  be  bought 
pure,  and  unmix’d,  at  the  Diitillers,  nor  under 
a  price  almoft  equal  to  that  of  French  Brandy . 

So  that  if  ever  it  be  required,  out  of  the  Trade, 

\*  • 

it 
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it  might  be  as  well  to  ufe  Brandy  in  its  ftead : 
which  will  always  ferve  the  purpofe  ;  unlefs  a 
high  flavour;  or  a  copious  eflential  oil  be  expect¬ 
'd.  For,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  other  Spirits , 
this  is  coveted  for  its  oil  ;  as  being  chiefly  intend¬ 
ed  to  cover,  conceal,  or  difguife  a  fouler  Spirit 
than  itfelf. 
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Sometimes,  however,  this  Spirit  is  prepared  in 
the  way  of  good  hufbandr/  at-  home,  when  a 
parcel  of  wine  happens  to  be  lpoil’d  *,  or  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  Lees  remain  at  the  bottom  of  a  Cafk. 

In  which  cafes  the  high  flavour  being  not  ufually 
required,  the  Spirit  fhould  be  drawn  off  with 
jreat  gentlenefs,  either  in  Balneo  Marias^  ox  other- 
wife  ;  and  may .  afterwards,  if  there  is  occafion, 
be  rectified  per  fe>  or  with  frefh  water,  to  the 
iefired  degree  of  purity. 

Nearly  of  kin  to  this  Wine-Spirit ,  is  that  Raijin  Sp 
prepared  from  Raifins ,  fermented  only  withr,//f&*^ 
water  :  for  thus  they  yield  a  Spirit  hardly  di- 
finguifhable  from  fome  kinds  of  Wine-Spirit  ; 

Fere  being  as  many  kinds  of  Wine-Spirit ,  as  there 
ire  of  Grapes.  And  the  nearer  will  be  the 
'efemblance,  the  coarfer  the  operation  is  per¬ 
form’d  f  that  is,  after  t^he  ufual  manner  of  the 
Diftillers,  throwing  up  as  much  eifential  oil  as 
will  rife  with  a  galloping  heat.  And  thus  in 
defeat  of  their  favourite  Wine-Spirit ,  they  may 
pafily  have  one  that  will  cover  as  much  as  that. 

And  in  the  bufinefs  of  covering,  5tis  furprizing 
to  what  a  length  this  kind  of  Spirit  will  go  *,  in- 
omuch  that  ten  Gallons  fhall  fometimes  give  a 
determining  flavour  to  a  whole  piece  of  ordinary 
Malt-Goods :  whence  proceeds  the  great  value 
which  is  fet  upon  this  Wine-Spirit ,  by  the  Di Fil¬ 
ers  and  ordinary  Redlifiers  ;  whofe  imperfections 
t  is  a  good  cloak  to  conceal.  We  cannot  there¬ 
fore  defire  this  Spirit  t Q  be  brought  to  the  form 
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of  Alcohol  for  that  would  take  off  from  its  in¬ 
tended  Virtue  and  Ufe:  as,  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  who  employ  it  only  as  a  Cover*  might  ei¬ 
ther  keep  it  in  the  form  of  Low-wine,  or  at  leaft 
fkim  off  the  flavouring  oil,  before  the  Spirit  is 
rectified  to  Proof.  In  other  refpedts,  this  Spirit 
is  the  fame  as  a  real  Brandy  *.  Cyder-Spirit  is 
alfo  of  the  like  general  nature ;  and  obtain'd  in 
the  very  fame  method.  But  as  its  particular  fla¬ 
vour  is  not  fo  definable,  it  may,  by  care,  be  ren¬ 
der’d  very  pure,  and  almoft  inflpid,  upon  recti¬ 
fication  5  and  in  .this  ffate,  it  might  advanta- 
geoufly  be  ufed  in  mixing  with  other  Spirits,  or 
imitating  the  flnefl:  Brandies  of  France . 
ufes  of  the  The  Still-bottoms  of  Wines  may  be  brought  to 

tom.*0*'  afford  Mr.  Boyle’s  acid  Spirit  of  Wine ,  BecheP s 
n ledia  Subftantia  °oini ,  a  parcel  of  Tartar  to  great 
perfection  ;  and  at  lafl  the  Remainder  may  be 
turned  into  genuine  Salt  of  F drtar .  This  Liquor 
might  otherwife  be  ferviceable  in  the  making  of 
Vinegar  and  white  Lead. 

History  of  Brandies, 

whafeh  Brandies ,  in  the  ftriCt  fenfe  of  the  word,  are 

nothing  more  than  Proof  Spirits ,  obtained  by  Am¬ 
ple  Diftillation  from  real  Wines  >  or  the  fermented 
Juice  of  Graphs. 

In  the  general  fenfe,  they  include  all  kinds  of 
fpirits  confidered  in  a  State  of  Proof ;  or  as  con¬ 
futing  of  an  equal  weight  of  Water  and  Alcohol 
The  French  The  Brandies  of'  France  being  in  the  higheft 
repute,  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  principally  to 
the  confideration  of  thefe. 

The  French  Brandies  moft  generally  efteemed 
are  produced  tip  the  Loire ,  or  near  Cognac ,  Nants, 
and  Rochelle .  Next  to  thefe,  are  the  Bourdeau or 
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entre  deux  Meres  Brandies  ;  thofe  of  Languedoc , 
and  the  [{lands  of  St.  Martin ,  Oleron ,  &c. 

According  to  the  different  Species  and  Growth  Tbardiffe* 
of  the  Grapes,  the  Brandies  always  differ  ;  whence 
there  are  various  kinds  of  French  Spirits ,  having 
particular  flavours  •,  by  which  the  Conoff  urs  rea¬ 
dily  diftinguifh  one  fort  from  another :  though  the 
vulgar  call  them  all  by  the  name  of  French  Brandy 
indiferiminately.  But  an  ordinar  y  judgment  may 
eafilv  diftinguifh  Languedoc  Brandy  from  that  of 
the  Hies  •,  or  Bourdeaux  from  Cognac .  Nor  would 
there  be  fo  great  a  fimilarity  between  the  fe- 
veral  fpecies  of  French  Brandies  as  there  is,  but 
that  only  the  weakeft  and  loweft-flavour’d  Wines 
are  diftill’d  for  their  Spirit  *,  or  fuch  as  prove  ab- 
folutely  unfit  for  any  other  ufe.  But,  when,  out 
of  curiofity  or  good  husbandry,  they  diiiil  the 
bottoms,  or  refufe  parcels  of  the  groffer-bodied 
and  fuller-tafted  Wines  ;  the  Brandy  got  from 
them,  is  what  we  in  England  emphatically  call  a 

Wine  S pirit  *,  ^  . 

Every  kind  of  Grape  therefore,  as  it  affords  a 

Wine,  fo  does  it  alfo  a  Brandy  of  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  flavour  :  which  is  an  obfervation  that  fhould 
be  well  attended  to  when  any  parcel  of  French 
Brandy  is  propofed  to  be  imitated  •,  for  tis  ridi¬ 
culous  to  expeCt  Cognac  Brandy  fhould  be  per¬ 
fectly  refembled  with  a  Quinteffence  made  from. 
Bourdeaux  Grapes \  though  the  Spirit,  or  fub- 
ject  matter  of  the  operation,  were  previoufly  ren¬ 
dered  ever  fo  pure  or  taftelefs. 

A  lar^e  quantity  of  Brandies  is  made  in  France  whence  the 

durin0-  the  time  of  the  v  intage  *,  lor  all  thole  poor  t-tles  0f 
Grapes  that  prove  unfit  for  Wine,  are  dually 
Jfirfl:  gathered,  preffed,  and  their  juice  fermented, 
and  direClly  diftili’d.  This  rids  their  hands  of  their 
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poor  Wines  at  once;  and  leaves  their  Casks  empty 
for  the  reception  of  better.  *Tis  a  Rule  with  them 
to  difti!  no  Wines  that  will  fetch  any  manner  of 
price  as  Wines ;  for  in  this  date  the  profits  upon 
them  is  vadly  greater  than  when  reduced  to 
Brandies.  This  large  ftock  of  fmall  Wines, 
wherewith  they  are  almod  over-run  in  France , 
fhews  the  reafon  of  their  making  fuch  vad  quan¬ 
tities  of  Brandy,  more  than  other  Countries* 
which  lie  warmer  and  better  for  Grapes.  y 

But  this  is  not  the  only  Fund  of  their  Brandies ; 
for  ail  the  Wine  that  pricks,  or  turns  eager  upon 
their  hands,  is  alfo  condemn’d  to  the  Still  \  and, 
in  fhort,  all  that  they  can  neither  export  nor  ccn» 
fume  at  home:  which  amounts  to  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  ;  fince  much  of  the  Wine  laid  in  for  their 
family  provifion,  is  fo  poor  as  not  to  keep  the 
fpending. 

Their  general  method  of  diddling  Brandies  in 
France  needs  no  formal  defcription  *,  as  not  dif¬ 
fering  from  that  vulgarly  pradtifed  among  our- 
felves  in  working  from  Wafh  or  Wines :  nor  are 
they  one  jot  more  cleanly  or  exadt  in  the  opera- 
lion.  They  only  obferve  more  particularly,  to 
throw  a  little  of  the  natural  Lee  into  the  Still, 
along  with  the  Wine  ;  as  finding  this  gives  their 
Spirit  the  flavour,  for  which  it  is  generally  ad¬ 
mired  abroad  •,  though  not  at  all  by  themfelves 
at  home :  who  have  a  mod  contemptible  opi¬ 
nion  of  Brandy  in  general ;  but  efpecially  the 
high-flavour’d  kinds.  So,  that  as  the  didillation 
of  this  commodity  is  ritually  left  to  the  meaned 
and  mod  fervile  hands  amongd  them  ;  the  Spirit 
itfelf  is  very  little  ufed  by  any  other  fort  of  peo¬ 
ple  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Their  notion  of  Proof  fquares  with  ours  to  a 
tittle,  and  they  dand  upon  it  to  a  Punftilio ;  as  if 
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the  whole  excellence  of  the  Brandy  lay  there. 
And  in  this  form  of  ftrong  bubble-proof  all  their 
fine  Spirits  are  conffantly  found. 

But  they  have  one  particular  expedient  for  fuch 
Brandies  as  prove  foul,  feedy,  or  retain  the  tafte 
of  certain  weeds  apt  to  grow  among  the  Vines  •, 
viz.  to  draw  them  over  again,  with  a  defign  to 
cleanfe  them  of  that  adventitious  flavour.  In 
which  operation  they  leave  out  the  Faints ,  or  ra¬ 
ther  change  the  Receiver  as  loon  as  ever  the 
Itream  comes  proof ;  then  mixing  together  all 
that  run  off  before,  they  call  it  by  the  name  of 
‘ Trois-cinque  j  that  is,  Brandy  confiding  of  five 
parts  Alcohol,  and  three  of  Phlegm. 

Higher  than  this  the  Bruleurs ,  or  common  Dh 
{fillers,  in  France  feldom  bring  their  Brandies ; 
that  refined  nation  having  the  addrefs  to  per- 
fuade  the  foreign  Merchant  that  the  phlegm  of 
French  Brandy  is  a  natural  part,  as  eflential  to  it 
as  the  Body  to  the  Soul.  The  truth  is,  if  people 
were  fo  difpofed,  they  might  eaflly  reduce  French 
Brandies ,  or  the  Brandies  of  any  other  Nations, 
to  half  their  ufual  bulk,  without  impairing  their 
virtues  :  For  if  the  effential  oil  of  the  wine  be 
the  thing  required,  this  is  much  better  preferved 
in  Alcohol  than  in  Proof  Spirit .  But  whether  the 
charge  of  bringing  Brandies  into  Alcohol ,  would 
exceed  that  of  a  double  freight,  and  double 
{towage,  is  the  Merchant’s  bufinefs  to  confider  ; 
or  whether  it  be  not  proportionably  as  advanta¬ 
geous  to  import  Low-wines  as  Brandies  ;  which, 
with  refpedf  to  Alcohol ,  are  nothing  but  a  itronger 
Low-wine. 

They  ufe  no  manner  of  Art  to  colour  their 
Brandies,  nor  to  give  them  any  additional  fla¬ 
vour  i  the  thing  they  principally  value  themfelves 
upon,  both  in  Wines  and  Brandies,  being  to 
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make  them  perfectly  natural  *,  fo  that  all  the  co* 
lour  of  their  Brandies  is  acquired  fiom  the  Calk, 
and  the  length  of  time  they  ufually  lie  therein  ; 
which  is  fometimes  twelve  or  eighteen  months, 
and  often  two  or  three  years :  during  which,  ’tis 
no  wonder  if  they  acquire  a  yellow  or  brown ifh 
caft.  Their  lying  thus  long,  as  it  were  in  a  ftate 
of  (low  digeftion,  wonderfully  takes  off  from 
that  hot,  acrid,  and  foul  tafhe,  peculiar  to  all 
Spirits  or  Brandies  newly  diftill’d  ;  and  gives 
them  a  coolnefs  and  a  foftnefs  not  eafily  to  be 
introduced  by  art,  without  great  care  being  had 
in  the  firft  operation.  But  thefe  fine  and  grate¬ 
ful  Brandies,  as  they  prove  after  having  lain  thus 
long,  were  at  firfh  hot,  acrid,  foul  and  fiery* 
This  fine  colour,  and  an  agreeable  foftnefs  or 
coolnefs  in  the  mouth,  going  along  with  French 
Brandies  of  a  good  natural  flavour,  are  the  things 
that  principally  recommend  them  to  the  judicious 
purchafer. 

Way ntf'vx-  And  upon  thefe  properties  are  founded  feveral 

™odncp  1/  methods  of  trying  their  goodnefs,  or  difcovering 

Brandies,  whether  they  are  debafed  or  adulterated  by  the 
admixture  of  coarfer  Spirits.  But  there  is  little 
danger  of  any  fuch  practice  in  France ,  as  they 
have  no  cheaper  Spirits  to  debafe  or  adulterate 
their  Brandies  withal  *,  efpecially  fince  the  prohi- 
bition  of  Melaffes  Spirit  in  that  Country.  And 
the  fame  reafon,  in  good  meafure,  holds  in  fa¬ 
vour  or  the  Dutch  j  who,  tho’  generally  fufpedled 
as  great  Adulterators,  yet  in  this  cafe  feem  but 
little  qualified  for  it  *,  as  having  no  Freacle  Spirit 9 
nor  a  good  S  irit  of  Sugar,  current  among  them* 
And  as  for  their  common  Malt-Spirit ,  they 
feem  to  have  no  hopes  of  rectifying  it ;  as  being 
lo  intolerably  fetid  and  naufeous,  that  almofl:  a 
fingle  Gallon  would  tafte  thro’  a  whole  Piece 
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of  Brandy.  All  therefore  that  the  Dutch  feem 
fitted  to  do  in  this  cafe,  is  to  mix  Brandies  with 
Wine- Spirits,  or  the  Spirit  drawn  from  Wine  Lees , 
which  they  have  in  very  great  plenty.  But  even 
this  cannot  be  very  gainful,  confidering  how 
cheap  the  Brandies  are  in  Holland  ;  for  paying 
no  duty,  they  come  almoft  as  cheap  there  as  in 
France  itfelf.  The  temptation  to  adulterate 
French  Brandies  is  much  greater  in  England , 
where  the  Duties  upon  them  are  high  •,  tho’  they 
are  alfo  very  much  adulterated  up  and  down  the 
Continent ,  and  all  confiderable  trading  Towns 
and  Sea-Ports.  In  England ,  as  has  been  above 
obferved,  they  ufe  all  kinds  of  Spirits  to  mix 
with  them  ;  Malt ,  Melajfes ,  Cyder ,  Sugar-Spirit , 

&c.  and  often  do  it  fo  dextroufiy,  or  fo  fparingly, 
as  vulgarly  to  pafs  undifeovered.  The  fame  arts 
are  likewife  praetifed  in  many  other  Countries  j 
but  certain  Brokers,  Factors,  and  Under-Mer¬ 
chants,  who  deal  largely  in  Brandies,  are  fa  id  to 
have  a  particular  Liquor,  which  being  added 
to  a  Glafs  of  any  fufpedled  Brandy,  will  fhew 
by  the  colour  it  makes  therewith,  whether,  and 
in  what  proportion  the  whole  parcel  is  mix’d 
with  a  Corn-Spirit .  But  filch  proof  is  erroneous,  * 
and  not  to  be  trufted.  The  fadl  is  this.  If  a  few 
drops  of  a  certain  vitriolic  Solution  be  let  fall  into  . 
a  Glafs  of  old  French  Brandy ,  it  will,  if  the  vi¬ 
triolic  Solution  were  rightly  prepared,  turn  the 
Brandy  of  a  fine  purple,  or  deep  violet  colour  : 
by  the  ftrength  or  dilutenefs  of  which  colour, 
they  judge  the  Brandy  to  be  either  pure,  or  mix’d 
with  a  Malt  Spirit  proportionably.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  thing  lies  here.  Old  French  Brandy, 
by  having  long  lain  in  an  oaken  Calk,  thus  really 
becomes  a  dilute  FinLture  of  Oak  j  which  upon 
the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  Solution,  neceffarily 
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turns  of  a  blue  colour  ;  after  the  manner  that  Ink 
is  made  of  a  Tindure  of  Galls  and  Vitriol 
But  if  the  Brandy  be  perfectly  pale,  or  very  lately 
diftiird,  it  will  not  thus  change  its  Colour,  upon 
the  addition  of  the  Solution  ;  tho9  the  Brandy 
were  totally  French.  And  in  the  fame  manner  a 
light  Tindure  of  Oak,  extraded  with  Malt- 
Spirit,  or  any  other  Spirit;  will,  upon  afiufion 
of  the  fame  Solution,  exhibit  the  fame  appear¬ 
ance.  Hence  this  kind  of  proof  is  nothing  more 
than  a  way  of  determining  how  rich  a  Tindure 
of  Oak  any  common  Spirit  or  Brandy  is.  Cal¬ 
cin’d  Vitriol  of  Iron ,  lightly  infufed  in  a  certain 
dilute,  or  aqueous  mineral  acid ,  gives  this  Solution 
to  great  perfedion  ;  being,  when  well  made,  or  a 
fine  yellow  colour,  and  capable  of  giving,  for  a 
feafon,  the  fined  blue  to  a  fpirituous  Tindure  of 
Oak.  And  here,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  mention, 
that  the  Experiments  I  formerly  made  of  this  kind, 
led  me  at  the  firit  fight  of  Dr.  Eaton's  Styptic ,  to 
conjedure  the  manner  of  its  preparation  ;  which, 
upon  a  fecond  attempt,  I  hit  to  great  exadnefs. 
I  fhould  not  mention  fo  fmall  a  matter,  if  the 
difcovery  of  that  famed  Styptic  had  not  been 
fomewhat  unfuccefsfully  attempted  by  others; 
fo  far,  I  mean,  as  concerns  the  appearance  and 
Phenomena,  tho5  not,  perhaps,  the  virtues  of  it. 
The  whole  fecret  is  this.  To  a  parcel  of  old 
French  Brandy  add  a  very  minute  proportion  of 
calcin'd  green  Vitriol ;  and  thus  there  will  prefently 
be  made  a  dilute  Ink;  which  very  (lowly  depo- 
fites  a  black  or  dufky  cloud,  that  afterwards  reds 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Glafs,  and  caufes  the  liquor 
to  exhibit  all  the  phaenomena,  and  anlvver  the 
ends  of  Dr.  Eaton  s  Styptic. 

To  proceed,  5tis  manifeft  that  French  Brandies 
naturally  receive  their  colour  from  the  Calk. 
The  difcovery  of  which  particular,  might  proba- 
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bly  be  the  reafon  why  high-colour’d  Brandies 
have  of  late  years  funk  in  the  efleem  of  many,  fo 
as  to  occafion  pale  ones  to  be  much  order’d  ;  and 
for  a  while,  nothing  would  go  down  but  pale 
Brandies.  Hence,  both  in  France  and  Holland , 
they  fell  to  work  upon  rediftilling  their  old  Bran¬ 
dies,  to  make  them  of  a  water  whitenefs.  And  to 
fuch  a  length  this  humour  run,  and  the  difference 
in  price  between  pale  and  brown  Brandies  grew 
fo  confiderable,  that  much  profit  was  made  in 
Holland ,  barely  by  the  rediftillation  of  Brandies, 
to  render  them  colourlefs.  This  alfo  made  very 
well  for  France ;  who  had  much  rather  difpofe 
of  her  new  colourlefs  Brandies ,  for  an  advanced 
price,  than  for  a  lower,  after  having  kept  them 
in  a  wafting  {fate,  to  colour  them,  many  months 
in  the  Cafk  :  which  colour,  where  not  artificially 
introduced,  is  a  fure  fign  of  age,  that  is,  excel¬ 
lence  on  the  fide  of  Brandy. 

The  vulgar  method  of  examining  Brandies  by 
the  Bead-proof  may  be  of  good  fervice,  in  pro¬ 
curing  fuch  as  will  beft  ferve  to  mix  with,  and 
conceal  an  ordinary  Spirit ;  as  this  proof,  when 
ftrong,  fhews  they  contain  a  good  deal  of  the 
eflfential  oil  of  the  grape,  which  gives  an  agree¬ 
able  flavour.  But  when  intended  for  other  cu¬ 
rious  or  chemical  ufes,  as  much  labour  is  often 
employ’d  to  get  out  this  fine-tafled  eflential  oil 
in  France ,  as  the  more  curious  chemifts  employ 
to  get  the  fetid  oil  out  of  Malt  Spirit  in  England: 
and  indeed  there  are  many  operations  where  the 
nidorous  odour  of  either  Spirit  would  be  very 
unfuitable  ;  nor  is  it  often  proper  to  ufe  a  men- 
ftruum  to  adf  upon  one  body,  whilft  it  is  already 
faturated  with  another.  But  no  judgment  can  by 
this  kind  of  proof  be  formed  of  Brandies,  as  to 
their  mix’d  or  adulterated  flate. 

The 
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The  fureft  way  for  this  purpofe,  is,  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  judging  from  ufe  and  practice.  The 
tafte  and  fmell,  are,  by  proper  Methods,  fo  far 
improveable  in  this  particular,  as  not  to  be  eafi- 
ly  impofed  upon.  Care  indeed  muff  be  had,  not 
to  tafte  Brandies  in  too  high  a  ftate  ;  for  this 
fcorches  the  mouth,  and  confounds  the  judgment. 
Nor  fhould  many  forts  be  rafted  foon  after  one 
another:  for  thus  a  mixture  of  taftes  will  be 
made  ;  the  tafte  of  the  preceding  being  not  yet 
gone  off  the  tongue. 

Bow  to  he  The  beft  Method  is  to  dilute  Brandies  well 
TnTdfanjed  Water,  in  order  to  their  being  ftnelt,  and 
tafted ;  or  rather,  as  was  mention’d  above,  to  bum 
away  all  their  inflammable  Spirit,  and  afterwards 
examine  the  Phlegm. 

From  this  Hiftory  of  French  Brandies ,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  foregoing  do&rine  of  Ample  Di- 
ftillation,  and  Rectification  ;  it  will  appear,  that 
many  of  our  Englijh  Spirits  are  convertible  into 
Brandies ,  that  fhali  hardly  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  foreign,  in  any  refpeCt  *,  provided  the  Ope¬ 
ration  be  neatly  perform’d.  And,  in  particular, 
how  far  a  Cyder-Spirit ,  and  a  Crab-Spirit  may, 
even  from  the  firft  extraction,  be  made  to  re¬ 
ferable  the  flne,  and  thin  Brandies  of  France  we 
would  recommend  to  the  practice  of  thofe  Di- 
ftillers,  who  have  any  (kill,  and  curiofity  this  way. 

To  the  fame  curious  perfbns  we  would  alfo  re¬ 
commend  the  Difcovery  of  that  Defideratum ,  in 
the  buflnefs  of  rectifying  French  Brandies ,  which 
the  Diftillers  in  France  and  Holland  fcarce  know 
how  to  attempt  *,  tho*  it  would  be  a  profitable 
bufinefs  in  either  Country.  By  this  Rectification 
is  meant,  the  Method  of  clearing  Brandies  from  a 
te  ta.n  feedy  ulafte ,  with  which  they  are  frequent¬ 
ly  impregnated ;  and,  upon  which  account,  they 
cannot  find  purchafers,  but  upon  difadvantageous 
2  terms. 
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terms.  Thus  fometimes  a  Cask  of  French  Brandy 
[hall  refemble  Anifeed ,  or  Caraway  Water,  ra¬ 
ther  than  Brandy  ;  fo  that  the  Proprietor,  to  get 
it  off,  is  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  mixing  it 
imong  other  B  andies ;  in  fuch  fmall  proportions, 
is  may  render  it  undifcoverable :  whereas,  could 
he  but  clear  it  of  this  flavour,  he  might  readily 
be  re-imburfed,  with  a  handfome  profit. 

The  foundation  for  this  kind  of  Rectification , 
is  fo  fully  laid  in  feveral  parts  of  the  prefent 'Effay, 
that  our  Englijh  Diftillers ,  ’tis  hoped,  may,  from 
thence,  be  enabled  to  effecflt  the  thing. 

’Tis  a  mifitake  to  imagine,  that  all  the  Brandies 
made  in  France  are  fo  good,  and  fine,  as  we  ufual- 
[y  taflte  them  upon  our  Keys  at  London.  No ; 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  pieces  made  every 
year,  almoflt  as  difagreeable,  and  naufeous,  as  our 
Malt-Sjirit.  But  the  cafe  is,  they  fend  the  heft 
Brandies ,  as  they  do  the  heft  Wines ,  to  England  ; 
where  they  get  the  befit  prices  for  them.  But 
in  Holland ,  the  Mart  for  Goods  of  all  forts,  you 
(hall  fometimes  not  be  able  to  pick  a  good  piece 
Df  French  Brandy  out  of  fifty:  the  general  run 
of  them  being  either  feedy,  oily,  mufity,  or  other- 
wife  infected  with  fome  unnatural  and  difagree¬ 
able  flavour.  And  thefe  are  the  forts,  which,  in 
France ,  they  defpair  of  curing  by  re-difitillation, 
or  bringing  towards  the  ftate  of  Alcohol,  or  to 
what  they  call  three  fifths. 

Thefe  cafes  require  a  better  Method  of  Redlifi- 
cation,  than  our  common  one,  by  fix’d  Alkalies  : 
but  if  due  care,  and  fkill  were  employ'd  from  the 
firft  gathering  of  the  Grapes,  to  the  making  up 
of  the  Brandies ;  not  only  fuch  inconveniences 
might  be  prevented,  but  the  Brandies  of  France 
might,  in  general,  be  render’d  much  finer. 

Some  prefer  Rhsnifh  Brandy ,  to  that  of  France ; 
and  particularly  in  Holland ,  it  fells  lor  double  the 

price. 
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price.  5Tis  indeed  a  very  fine  Spirit ;  but  the 
Englijh  know  little  of  it  farther,  than  that  a  da  fi  t 
thereof  ferves  to  fill  up  a  Cafk  of  French . 

The  Spanifb  Brandies  are  much  coarfer  than 
the  French ;  tho*  fo  me  times  made  to  pafs  for 
them  in  Holland ,  and  other  places  of  great  Traffic. 

The  Still-Bottoms  of  French  Brandy  are  ufefui 
to  all  the  purpofes  above-mentioned  of  the  Still- 
Bottoms  of  Wine-Spirit 

Hi  story  of  Rum. 

Rum,  what.  Rum  is  a  Spirit  procured  from  the  fermented 

fcummings,  wafte,  and  refufe  matters  of  a  pri¬ 
mary  Sugar* Houfe  '■>  that  immediately  works  the 
Sugar  from  the  Cane. 

Rum  therefore  differs  from  a  Sugar-Spirit ,  as 
containing  more  of  the  natural  flavour,  or  eflen- 
tial  oil  of  the  Sugar  -Cane ;  a  deal  of  the  raw 
juice,  and  parts  of  the  Gang  itfelf,  being  often 
fermented  in  the  Liquor,  or  Solution,  whereof 
the  Rum  is  prepared. 

The  undluous  flavour  of  Rum ,  is  often  fup« 
pofed  to  proceed  from  the  large  quantity  of  fat 
ufed  in  boiling  the  Sugar :  which  fat  indeed,  if 
coarfe,  will  commonly  give  a  difagreeable,  ni- 
dorous,  or  oily  flavour  to  a  Spirit ;  as  I  have 
found  by  experience :  But  Rum  has  its  fpecific 
and  natural  flavour  from  the  Cane. 

Bow  made.  When  a  fufficient  flock  of  thefe  refufe  Mate¬ 
rials  is  procured,  they  are  fermented  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method  ;  tho5  always  flowly  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  feafon  of  making  Rum  in  the  IJlands * 
for  want  of  Teaft ,  or  other  fermenting  Matter ,  to 
fet  the  Liquor  at  work.  But,  by  degrees,  they 
procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  Ferment^  which 
fpontaneoufly  rifes  as  a  head  in  the  operation  1 


*  See  pag.  127,^. 
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and  thus  they  come  in  a  little  time  to  ferment 
and  produce  their  Rum  with  great  expedition. 

When  the  TVaJh  is  fully  fermented,  or  to  a  due 
degree  of  Acidity  ;  the  Didillation  is  carried  on 
in  the  common  way,  and  the  Spirit  made  up 
Proof:  tho’  fometimes  advanced  nearer  to  Alco¬ 
hol,  or  the  date  of  double  Proof;  in  which  cafe 
they  call  it  double  diftiWd  Ru?n% 

It  may  be  otherwife  rectified  to  advantage  ;  as  Re&ijied, 
Stis  commonly  fird  drawn,  with  a  full  dofe  of  &c‘ 
high -flavour’d  oil  in  it,  which  requires  to  lie,  or 
diged  for  a  long  time  in  the  Spirit,  before  the 
whole  becomes  foft,  and  fit  for  ufe :  whereas, 
were  it  to  be  well  rectified,  it  would  grow  mel¬ 
low  much  fooner,  and  have  a  much  lefs  potent 
flavour,  which  fometimes  renders  it  difagreeable. 

The  bed  date  to  keep  it  in,  both  for  Expor¬ 
tation  and  otherwife,  is,  doubtlefs,  that  of  Al¬ 
cohol  ;  unlefs  when  the  grofs  oil  is  required  in  it, 
for  the  fake  of  mixing  and  covering.  And  by 
duly  throwing  out  its  Oil,  it  may  be  brought 
nearly  to  the  flavour  of  a  fine  Sugar-Spirit ,  or 
Arrac :  as  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  it,  ufed  in 
its  natural  date,  to  a  fine  tadelefs  Spirit,  will 
give  it  a  flavour  bordering  very  near  upon  that 
admired  in  Arrac . 

This  Spirit  is  ufually  very  much  adulterated 
In  England ,  with  one  or  other  of  the  cheaper 
forts  ;  even  a  rectified  Malt-Spirit,  if  ufed  in  mo¬ 
deration,  much  lefs  a  Melafles,  or  Sugar-Spirit, 
being  not  eafily  difiinguifhable  therein. 

The  ways  of  trying  its  goodnefs,  are  the  fam tHowajafJ. 
with  thofe  already  mentioned,  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  other  Spirits.  In  this,  and  mod  other 
refpeds,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  Brandy 
of  a  particular  fpecies :  So  that  what  is  delivered 
in  the  foregoing  Sedlion  of  Brandies ,  will  be  alfo 
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applicable  to  Rums.  For  tho’  the  Sugar-Cane 
differs  from  the  Vine ;  yet  the  fvveet  faccharine 
fubftance,  whereto  both  the  Juice  of  Grapes,  and 
the  Juice  of  the  Sugar-Cane  are,  by  the  fame  Art, 
reducible,  fits  them  to  afford  Wines,  and  Bran¬ 
dies,  that  fhall  not  be  readily  found  to  differ- 
Which  is  a  pregnant  Hint,  that  may  be  farther 
profecuted  in  due  time. 


H  I  STORY  OF  ARRACS. 


Arracxvbau  Arracs ,  properly  fo  called,  are  Spirits  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  fermented  juice  of  certain  Trees, 
growing  in  the  Eaft- Indies. 

Various  contradictory  accounts  have  been  han¬ 
ded  about,  as  to  the  real  fubjedl  that  gives  origin 
to  this  fine  fpirituous  Liquor :  the  vulgar  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  Rice,  others  the  Juice  of  the  Eaftern 
Sugar-Cane  *,  others  a  mixture  of  this  and  the  Juice 
of  the  Toddy-Tree ;  and  others  again  take  it  for  an 
artificial  Preparation  of  the  Fleih  of  Animals, 
and  more  coldly  Ingredients. 

But,  beyond  difpute,  the  finer  Arracs  are 
made  of  the  Juice  of  the  Cocoa-Tree ,  or  the 
Palm-Tree :  tho5  other  trees  alfo  may  afford 
Juices  fit  for  the  fame  purpofe,  or  the  making  of 
Arrac  particular :  which  is  a  general  and  familiar 
name  in  the  Eaft  for  all  kinds  of  Brandies  \  as 
the  word  Spirit  is  with  us. 

Hew  made.  The  Procefs  of  making  Arrac ,  as  I  received  it 
from  more  than  one  curious  perfon,  who  had  feen 
the  whole  work,  is  as  follows. 

The  manner  of  colleding  the  vegetable  Juice 
for  it  in  the  Eaft ,  differs  from  our  common  way 
of  tapping  Trees  in  England .  It  feems  the  Ope¬ 
rator,  being  provided  of  a  fufficient  flock  of 
fmall  Earthen  Pots,  with  Bellies,  and  Necks,  like 
our  ordinary  Bird-Bottles }  he  fallens  a  parcel  of 

them 
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them  to  his  Girdle,  or  otherwife  commodioufly 
about  him  *,  and  thus  equipp’d,  fwarms  diredUy 
up  the  tall  trunk  of  the  Cocoa-Tree :  when  com- 
,ing  at  the  Boughs,  he  with  a  knife  cuts  off  cer¬ 
tain  little  Buds,  or  Buttons,  and  immediately  ap¬ 
plies  a  Bottle  to  the  wound.  And  having  thus 
applied,  and  dextroufly  fupported  his  whole 
number  of  Bottles,  as  lo  many  Receivers,  for 
the  Liquor  to  diftil  into,  he  defends.  This  is 
ufually  done  in  the  Evening',  the  Tree  bleeding 
more  freely  in  the  night.  Next  Morning  the 
Operator  takes  off  his  Receivers,  and  empties 
them  into  a  proper  Receptacle  ;  where,  of  itfelfi, 
the  Liquor  fpontaneoufly  ferments.  When  the 
fermentation  is  over,  the  weak  Wafh,  now  grown 
a  little  tart  or  acid,  is  put  into  the  Still,  and 
drawn  down  to  a  Low -Wine :  which  is  fo  very 
dilute  and  poor  a  Liquor,  as  foon  to  corrupt  and 
fpoil  by  keeping,  for  which  reafon,  to  make 
it  ftronger,  they  rebtify  it  in  another  Still,  to 
that  very  weak  kind  of  Proof-Spirit  we  common¬ 
ly  find  it ;  which,  notwithftanding  its  being 
Proof,  fometimes  holds  but  a  fixth,  and  fome- 
times  but  an  eighth  of  Alcohol :  all  the  reft  be¬ 
ing  a  poor  Phlegm,  or  acidulated  Water,  va¬ 
luable  only  for  having  been  brought  from  Goa , 
dr  Batavia . 

How  this  Spirit  fhould  come  to  appear  Bubble-  Whence  its 
Proof,  and  yet  be  really  fo  far  below  what  we  Proof, 
commonly  mean  by  Proof,  might  appear  ftrange, 
if  we  had  not  already  inquired  into  the  nature  of 
this  kind  of  Proof',  and  {hewn  it,  owing  to  a 
certain  tenacity  of  the  parts  of  the  Liquor,  or 
to  the  particular  property  of  the  Oil  held  dif- 
folved  in  the  Spirit.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
the  finer  and  more  fubtile  any  Oil  is,  the  left  it 
refufes  to  mix  with  an  aqueous  Menftruum  info- 
much,  that  we  fee  the  eftential  Oil  of  fome  ve¬ 
getables. 
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getables,  ac  lead  a  certain  portion  thereof,  is  fo 
line,  and  fubtile,  as  to  mix,  without  turning 
milky,  even  in  pure  Water  itfelf :  which  is  the 
cafe  in  many  diftill’d  Simple  Waters.  Hence  ’tis 
no  wonder,  that  fo  fubtile  an  Oil,  as  mull  na¬ 
turally  be  contain’d  in  fo  thin  and  dilute  a  vege¬ 
table  Juice  as  that  which  affords  Arrac ,  fhould 
difpofe  it  to  mix  with  a  Water  animated  by  a 
fixth  or  eighth  part  of  perfect  Alcohol . 

Sometimes  there  come  into  England ,  and  very 
commonly  into  Holland ,  Arrac s  of  the  common 
Brandy-Proof ;  and  fometimes  above  it :  the 
frugality  of  the  Dutch  having  taught  them  to 
fpare  fome  of  the  freight  of  fo  ufelefs  a  part,  as 
the  Phlegm  of  Arrac  is.  But  why  they  do  not 
go  ftili  farther,  and  bring  it  over  in  the  form  of 
Alcohol ,  is  their  bulinefs  to  confider. 

Befides  the  common  forts  of  Goa  and  Batavia 
Arracs ,  there  are  two  others  lels  generally 
known  ”,  viz.  the  hitter  and  the  black.  The  bitter 
Arr ac  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  impregnated  with 
fome  rich  Bezoar ;  as  that  of  the  Porcupine ,  Cer - 
copith  ecus,  &c.  taken  out  of  the  Gall-Bladders  of 
fuch  Creatures.  Thefe  Hones  will  indeed  com¬ 
municate  a  bitternefs,  and  are  fometimes  ufed  in 
the  Eaft ,  to  give  that  flavour  to  Punch  :  but 
others  fuppofe  the  bitternefs  of  Arrac  not  owing 
to  any  thing  adventitious,  but  entirely  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Juice,  that  afforded  the  Spirit  *,  as  fup- 
pofe  the  Cachou-Tree,  or  that  which  yields  the  bit- 
tsrjuice,  abusively  called  Derr  a  Japonic  a, 

„  The  black  Arrac  is  a  very  coarfe  Spirit,  and 
dually  drawn  higher  than  the  finer  forts  ;  being 
not  drank  like  them,  but  employ’d  for  coarfe 
and  ordinary  purpofes.  And  of  kin  to  this  black 
fon,  feems  to  be  the  Turkijh  Arrac,  or  Hackee, 
as ’tis  called. 

Arrac * 
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Arrac ,  as  it  comes  from  abroad,  is  often  apt 
to  grow  foul,  and  black,  efpecially  if  the  Ledger" 
or  Cask  be  any  way  decay’d  ;  or  the  Liquor 
comes  to  touch  any  Nails,  rufty  Iron,  or  the 
like;  which  it  prefently  diffolves,  and  thence, 
upon  account  of  the  Oak,  turns  inky.  To  whi¬ 
ten  and  clarify  fuchfoul  Arrac  ^  ’tis  ufual  to  put 
a  large  quantity  of  new,  or  fkimm’d  Milk, 
into  the  Cask  ;  and  work  it  about  therein,  as 
the  Vintners  do,  in  order  to  whiten  their  brown 
Wines.  And  when  the  bottoms  are  large,  they 
commit  them  to  a  Conical  Filter,  of  Flannel, 
whence  the  Liquor  comes  away  fine. 

This  Art  of  purifying  Arracs  with  Milk, Adulterated* 
were  tolerable,  if  they  did  not,  at  the  fame  time, 
lower  them  with  Water  alfo  ;  which  is  fometimes 
done,  to  a  fhameful  degree :  tho’  the  weaknefs 
of  fome  genuine  Arracs  greatly  contributes  to 
countenance  fuch  an  abufe.  This,  however,  feems 
the  principal  debafement  praCtifed  upon  Arracs , 
among  reputable  Dealers ;  who  are  fcarce  ever 
furnifh’d  with  another  Spirit,  taftelefs  enough  to 
mix  with  Arrac,  fo  as  not  to  be  difcover’d  by 
the  chief  Confummers  of  fo  dear  a  Commodity.  , 
And  in  Holland ,  ’tis  ufually  fold  fo  cheap,  as 
not  to  be  worth  adulterating ;  tho’  they  had  a 
proper  Spirit  for  the  purpofe. 

The  extraordinary  Price  which  Arrac  bears  in  imitated* 
England ,  has  caufed  many  attempts  among  the 
Diftiilers  to  imitate  it;  but  generally  without 
fuccefs:  as  they  have  commonly  hoped  to  do  it, 
for  cheapnefs,  with  their  own  fulfome  rectified 
Malt-Spirit. 

There  are  indeed  fome  certain  ways  of  doing 
it  to  perfection  ;  but  whoever  would  fucceed, 
muft  either  know  the  method  of  making  a  tafte¬ 
lefs  Spirit ;  the  Art  of  collecting  and  working 
fome  fweet,  tho’  otherwife  taftelefs  Juices  of  Ve- 

L  getables ; 
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getables  •,  or  elfe  a  certain  Method  of  treating 
a  peculiar,  dry,  pulverable  Body,  that  is  readily 
foluble  in  Water.  This  laft  Method  is  attended 
with  the  leaft  difficulty,  and  greateft  profit.  But, 
however  it  may  go  with  this  particular;  ’tis 
ftrange  methinks  we  fhould  no  where  meet  with 
Englijh  Arracs:  fince  we  are  furnifhed  with  fo 
many  Trees,  capable  of  fupplying  them,  as  well 
as  the  Eafi ;  particularly  the  Birch ,  the  Sycamore, 
and  the  like. 


SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  Reduction  of  Spirits  to  their 
greateft  Simplicity ;  and  turning 
me  Simple  Spirit  into  another. 


HAVING  feen,  in  the  preceding  Sections, 
how  all  Ample  Spirits  are  originally  pro- 


All  Spirits 
reducible  to 

perfetl  AlC0”  _ 

m,  duced,  redtified,  and  fitted  for  the  common  pur- 
pofes  of  life  *,  we  come  at  length  to  confider, 
how  they  may  be  fitted  for  fome  uncommon?  or 
more  curious  ufes. 

It  has  been  Ihewn?  that  Jimple  Spirits  confift  of 
four  different  parts ;  viz.  Water ,  Of/,  Phlegm , 
and  Alcohol :  the  laft  of  which  is  the  eflfential 
part,  or  what  denominates,  and  really  conftitutes 
the  whole  a  Spirit.  In  reducing  Spirits  therefore 
to  their  utmoft  degree  of  fimplicity,  3 tis  evident, 
that  the  three  fuperfluous  parts  are  to  be  got  rid 
of,  and  the  Alcohol  left  alone.  By  which  means 
--  we  fhall  procure  a  Liquor  fui  generis ;  or  of  many 
particular  qualities,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
fluid.  Among  others,  it  has  thefe  remarkable 

pro- 
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properties,  (i.)  When  abfolutely  purified,  *tis 
an  uniform  and  homogeneous  Liquor ;  capable  of 
no  farther  Separation,  without  lofs  or  deftru&ion 
to  feme  of  its  homogeneous  parts.  (2.)  ’Tis  totally 
inflammable ,  or  burns  away  in  a  Veflel  floating  on 
coldW ater  •,  without  affording  any  Soot,  or  leaving 
the  leaft  Moifture  behind  it.  (3.)  It  has  no  fpe- 
cific  or  diftinguiffiable  Tafte,  Odour,  or  Flavour, 
any  more  than  pure  Water •,  except  what  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  Nature  as  Alcohol ,  or  perfedtly  pure 
Spirit.  (4.J  ’Tis  an  undluous ,  yet  crifpy  Fluid ; 
being  not  only  totally  inflammable,  but  run¬ 
ning  veiny  upon  Diftillation  ;  whilft  the  Drops 
of  it,  falling  into  the  Receiver,  roll  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  other  Liquor,  like  Peas  upon  a 
Table,  before  they  unite.  (5.)  It  appears  to 
be  the  eflential  Oil  of  the  Concrete,  broke  fine, 
and  intimately  and  ftrongly  mixed  with  an  aque¬ 
ous  Fluid,  which  is  affimilated  or  changed  in  its 
nature  by  the  Operation.  (6.)  And,  laftly,  it 
feems  to  be  an  univerfal  kind  of  Fluid  ;  or 
producible  with  the  fame  properties  from  every 
vegetable  Subje6t.  But  thus  to  produce  it,  requires 
care  and  exadtnefs  in  the  Operation. 

This  fhews  us  the  Foundation  of  a  Method,  And  thence 
for  reducing  all  Ample  Spirits  to  a  perfect  Simi* 
larity  or  Samenefs  j  to  which  when  they  are  Brandies, 
once  brought,  ’tis  no  difficult  matter  to  impreg~^c* 
nai^e  them  with  eflential  Oils ;  and  thus  turn 
Malt-Spirit  into  French  Brandy ;  or  if  you  pleafe, 

French  Brandy  into  Malt-Spirit  \  Arrac  into  Rum , 
and  Rum  into  Arrac ,  CjV. 

The  more  pradicable  Methods  of  reducing  rheMethods 
Alcohol  to  this  degree  of  Purity,  have  been 
touch’d  upon  above  *,  but  no  very  facile  and 
cheap  Method  of  doing  it  to  the  utmoft  perfec¬ 
tion,  is  known  at  prefent.  Thofe  who  have  any 
Curio  A  ty  this  way,  may  try  the  thing  by  long  Di- 
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geftion  ;  or  repeated  Dift illation  from  Water 
irito  Water  ;  where  the  effential  Oil  will  at  once 
be  left  upon  two  Surfaces,  and  the  Acid  be 
imbibed.  The  fhorter  ways  are  thofe  by  Rec¬ 
tification  upon  neutral,  abforbent  Salts  and  Earths, 
as  Sugar,  Chalk,  &c.  And,  laftly,  by  the  ufe  of 
fix'd  Alkalies ;  which  indeed  greatly  keep  down 
both  Phlegm  and  Oil :  infomuch  that  this  laft 
Method  feems  the  fhorteft,  if  the  Art  were 
known  of  utterly  aboliffiing  the  alkaline  Fla¬ 
vour,  which  the  Alcohol  acquires  in  the  Opera¬ 
tion  and  which,  for  the  prefent  purpofe,  is  not 
fuitable,  as  abfolutely  deftroying  all  Vinofity  *, 
that  univerfally  confifts  in  a  fine  volatile  pun¬ 
gent  Acidity :  tho*  this  Vinofity  may  be  re¬ 
covered,  after  having  been  thus  deftroy’d  as 
we  have  fliewn  above  *. 

The  difficulties,  however,  ufually  met  with  in 
procuring  a  perfect  Alcohol ,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  fix’d  Alkalies,  are  e  (teemed  fo  great,  that 
our  Diftillers  fcarce  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  attempt  the  thing,  in  any  manner.  They 
are  all  of  them  for  the  fhort,  the  facile,  and 
the  cheap  ways  of  working  *,  and  laugh  at 
the  flow  chemical  Methods  by  Sand-heats,  Wa¬ 
ter-baths,  and  daffies.  But  how  contemptibly  fo- 
ever  they  may  judge  of  this  matter,  there  are 
thofe  who  can  work  Spirits  to  as  much  profit 
in  this  flow  chemical  way,  as  they  in  their 
hafty  one.  And  till  the  Diftillers  can  let  go 
their  hurry  and  fondnefs  for  difpatch,  they  ought 
not  to  exped  any  great  fuccefs  in  the  bufinefs 
of  Rectification ,  and  clean  working. 

There  is  another  Method  of  procuring  a  ctafte- 
fphiejdspi-  lefs  Spirit ,  almoft  at  the  firft  Operation  *,  which, 
complying  with  the  Temper  of  the  Diftillers, 
would  fit  them  admirably,  if  they  could  make 
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it  come  cheap  enough.  There  is  in  England  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  a  cheap  vegetable  Sub- 
fiance,  eafily  procurable,  and  eafily  fermentable 
into  a  Waft) ,  that  yields,  by  common  Diflilla- 
tion,  a  Spirit  almoft  taftelefs  •,  which  may, 
with  great  eafe,  be  made  the  perfect  Alcohol  we 
fpeak  of.  But  for  the  common  purpofes  of  Di- 
flillers,  it  need  not  be  drawn  fo  high ;  as  ha¬ 
ving,  in  the  form  of  common  Proof-Spirit,  fuch 
a  degree  of  true  vinofity,  yet  neutrality  in  Tafte 
and  Odour,  as  renders  it  fit  to  mix  in  an  equal, 
or  a  much  greater  proportion,  with  the  fineft  fo¬ 
reign  Brandies  or  Arracs.  That  the  Dilliilers  in 
their  re-fearches  after  all  gainful  Improvements 
in  their  Art,  have  hitherto  miffed,  or  over-look’d 
this  vegetable  Subjett?  is  furprizing  ;  becaufe  it 
can  only  be  conceal’d  from  them  by  lying  too 
much  expofed.  The  only  difficulty  with  them 
will  be,  when  they  have  found  the  Subject,  to 
make  it  yield  Spirit  enough  ;  which  they  may 
do  by  a  tolerable  knowledge  in  the  Nature  and 
Bufinefs  of  Fermentation .  Such  a  Spirit  as  this 
feems  to  be  the  grand  Defideratum  in  the  Art  of 
Diftillation  :  and  is  capable  of  performing  ail 
that  can  be  expedted  from  a  Spirit  *,  not  only 
in  the  vulgar  way  of  Diflillers,  but  alfo  in 
the  ways  of  Chemiflry,  Pharmacy  and  Me¬ 
dicine.  Such  a  Spirit  is  much  more  valuable 
and  ufeful  than  any  other  poffefs’d  of  a  ftrong 
Flavour.  Whence  all  the  finer  Cordials,  and  And  turning 

the  compound  Waters  of  the  Apothecary,  dies  of  dll 
ffiould  be  made  with  it:  fo  likewife  ffiould  all^Wi. 
the  curious  chemical  Preparations  that  require 
an  untartariz’d  fprituous  Menftruum.  Several 
fine  Waters,  Effences  and  Tindtures,  might  alfo 
be  extemporaneoufly  prepared  with  it*,  by  the 
admixture  of  the  effential  Oils  of  Vegetables,  &c. 

And  thus  French  Brandy?  and  other  foreign  Spi- 
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rits,  might  be  readily  imitated  to  perfe&ion, 
if  the  eflfential  Oils  of  their  refpe&ive  Wines 
were  at  hand.  Another  particular  ufe  of  it 
would  be,  to  raife  fine  thin  Wines  to  any  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrength,  without  communicating  the 
leaft  ill  flavour;  or  any  thing  like  a  Brandy 
tafte. 

This  vegetable  Subjedt  has  ftill  a  farther 
advantage ;  for  being  flavourlefs  of  itfelf,  it  al¬ 
ters  not  the  Scent  and  Tafte  of  any  Ingredient 
that  fhall  be  fermented  with  it:  And  befides, 
is  admirably  fitted  to  ferment  along  with  In¬ 
gredients.  Whence '  it  affords  a  moft  excellent 
opportunity  of  introducing  any  number  of  new 
fpirituous  Liquor j,  of  whatever  T afte.  Odour  and 
Virtue  the  Operator  pleafes.  And  this  might 
give  rife  to  a  finer,  pleafanter,  and  more  effica¬ 
cious  of  Brandies,  compound  Spirits  and  Wa¬ 
ters,  than  the  World  is  hitherto  acquainted  with  : 
the  ftrength  and  flavour  whereof  Ihall  be  entirely 
at  the  direction  of  the  Artift,  and  made  fuitable 
to  every  Palate. 

Again,  by  checking  this  Operation  in  the 
middle,  or  any  other  fuitable  time,  a  kind  of 
natural  Quint  effences  may  thus  be  very  commo- 
dioufly  obtained,  that  fhall  far  excel  the  arti¬ 
ficial  ;  and  readily  unite  with  fair  Water,  fo  as 
to  form  an  extemporaneous  Cordial,  of  any  vir¬ 
tue  required.  And  thus,  for  inftance,  the  natural 
Quintefience  of  Cinna?non ,  Nutmegs  and  all  the 
aromatic  Vegetables ,  either  alone,  or  in  cornpo- 
fition,  might  be  commodioufly  procured,  and 
renderd  portable,  and  fit  for  the  Pocket ;  as  a 
highly  concentrated  Cordial :  which  may  at  any 
time  be  let  down  with  Water,  to  a  proper  degree 
of  ftrength.  And  this  Hint,  as  not  incapable  of 
many  ufeful  Improvements,  is  more  particularly 
recommended  to  the  Confideration  of  Phyficians 
and  Apothecaries.  SECT. 
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BY  Compound  Diftillation^  is  meant  that  wherein  Compound 
the  addition  of  certain  Ingredients  gives  the  wbautm> 
Spirit  fome  new  Properties,  Virtues  and  Ufes  •,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  a  fimple  Spirit.  Thus  the  Cor¬ 
dial  IVaters  of  the  Diftillers ,  and  the  Compound 
W %ters  of  the  Apothecary  are  Productions  of  this 
Operation. 

The  Apothecaries  have  long  been  fubject  to 
the  ridicule  of  Diftillers ,  on  account  of  their  in¬ 
elegant  way  of  making  compound  Waters  ;  and 
at  prefent  feem  to  yield  the  Diftillers  mafters  of 
the  Art,  without  venturing  farther  to  difpute  the 
point.  But  as  Apothecaries  are  all  expected  to 
be  chemical  Operators,  I  don’t  fee  how  they 
can  fubinit  to  be  out-done  in  a  chemical  Branch 
of  their  Bufinefs  *,  efpecially,  how  they  can  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  Diftillers  to  make  better  com¬ 
pound  IVaters  than  themfelves ;  yet  conftantly 
fupply  their  Patients  with  thofe  of  their  own 
making. 

The  Diftillers  ufually  think  themfelves  fo 
perfect  in  this  Art,  as  to  need  no  farther  I li¬ 
lt  ruction  ♦,  but  they  will  not,  ’tis  hoped,  be 
unwilling  that  a  little  aftiftance  fhould  be  given 
the  Apothecary  in  a  point  that  concerns  the 
Health  of  his  Patients. 

In  all  Compound  Dftillation ,  ’tis  a  principal  Rules  and 
Rule ,  that  the  Spirit  employ’d  be  well  rectified, 


cleanfed, 
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cleanfed,  and  render’d  nearly  infipid  ;  efpecially 
if  a  Malt-Spirit  be  chofe :  otherwife  the  Oil 
of  the  Spirit  will  prevent  its  being  well  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  virtues  of  the  Ingredients, 
and  alfo  be  apt  to  tafte  through  them  all.  And 
for  this  reafon,  as  well  as  others,  the  Spirit 
jfiiould  be  brought  into  the  form  of  Alcohol . 
At  lead,  if  a  clean  proof-lefs  Malt-Spirit  cannot 
be  procured  ;  let  a  fine  Melajfes  Spirit ,  which 
tho’  Proof,  fhews  thin  and  attenuated,  be  ufed 
without  any  farther  addition  of  Water  in  the 
Still.  An  additional  quantity  of  Water  only  takes 
up  room  to  bad  purpofe,  and  not  only  prolongs, 
but  prejudices  the  Operation.  And  when  Alco¬ 
hol  is  employ’d,  let  it  only  be  mix’d  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  fair  Water. 

In  the  next  place,  due  regard  muft  be  had 
to  the  biifmefs  of  Digeftion ;  without  which  the 
virtues  of  fome  Ingredients  will  not  rife  in 
Diftillation.  Thus,  without  good  maceration ,  the 
ponderous  Oil  of  the  Cinnamon ,  is  not  very  ready 
to  rife  with  the  Spirit :  whence  the  virtue  of  it 
fometimes  remains  in  the  Still  •,  and  requires  to 
be  fetched  out  by  cohobation.  The  Apothe¬ 
caries,  to  avoid  this  trouble,  or  for  other  rea- 
fons,  are  ufually  content  to  have  their  ftrong 
Cinnamon  JVater  poor,  that  their  /mail  Cinnamon 
Water  may  be  rich.  But  this  is  perverting  the 
Defign  of  the  Phyfician  ;  who  expects  both  to 
be  made  in  perfection,  and  fecundum  artem. 

When  the  Ingredients,  according  to  their  re- 
fpedtive  natures,  have  flood  a  due  time  in  Di- 
gefiion-,  the  Spirit  is  to  be  drawn  from  them 
in  the  manner  that  belt  tends  to  bring  over  the 
virtues,  whereon  the  character  and  expectation  of 
the  Water  are  founded.  So  if  the  Ingredients 
naturally  abound  in  a  heavy,  vifcous  Oil  ;  the 
Operation  fhould  be  performed  with  a  brifker 

Fire, 
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Fire,  than  when  the  Oil  is  thin,  light,  and  ethe¬ 
real.  Thus  drong  Cinnamon-water,  after  fuffi- 
cient  digedion  to  loofen  the  Oil,  might  be  drawn 
over  fmarter  than  Citron-water ,  the  Spirit  of  Mint> 
or  the  like  ;  where  the  edential  Oil  afcends  much 
eafier  along  with  the  Spirit. 

The  capital  Thing  of  the  whole  reds  here, 
that  a  due  proportion  of  the  finer  effential  Oil  of 
the  Ingredients  he  received  into ,  and  embodied  with 
the  Spirit  \  whild  the  grofier,  lefs  fubtile,  and 
lefs  agreeable  Oil  is  kept  out.  To  effect  this 
fully,  requires,  (i.)That  the  operation  be  well 
regulated  from  the  fird  ;  (2.)  That  the  Receiver 
be  changed  in  due  time  ;  and,  (3.)  That  the  Spi¬ 
rit  be  prudently  made  up.  When  no  regard  is 
had  to  thefe  feveral  particulars,  as  it  rarely  fee  ms 
to  be  among  the  Apothecaries  •,  the  confequence 
is  the  production  of  a  milky,  thick,  turbid  Liquor, 
that  tades  more  like  what  the  Didillers  call  Faints 
than  a  Cordial  Water ;  and  indeed,  feems  more 
fitted  to  give  ficknefs,  than  to  cure  it.  At  lead, 
before  it  can  be  ufed,  it  mud  either  dancl  a  long 
time  to  fine  of  itfelf,  if  ever  it  will  fine ;  or  have 
its  grofs,  un&uous,  and  terredrial  Parts  preci¬ 
pitated  by  Art.  On  the  contrary,  when  thefe 
Rules  are  prudently  obferved,  the  water  proves, 
without  farther  trouble,  clean-taded,  clear, 
brifk,  pleafant  and  refrediing  ;  fuppofing  it  in¬ 
tended  for  a  common  Cordial,  and  not  for 
Phyfic. 

What  feems  to  have  led  the  Didillers  into  this 
clean  way  of  compounding,  is  their  particular 
edeem  and  fondnefs  for  the  Bubble- Proof ;  a  thing 
little  underdood  by  Apothecaries ,  and  lefs  regard¬ 
ed  in  their  productions.  The  Diftillers ,  in  the 
making  of  compound  waters,  find,  if  they  dif¬ 
fer  their  Faints  to  run  among  the  high  Spirit  *,  this 
procedure  kills  their  Proof  before  its  time.  Hence 
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they  are  inftruded  to  leave  them  out,  and  make 
up  with  fair  Water  ;  referving  their  Faints  for 
other  ufes,  to  which,  as  containing  a  copious  Oil, 
they  are  better  adapted :  fo  that,  by  a  little  ma¬ 
nagement,  they  may  be  turned  into  Waters  them- 
felves,  or  made  to  give  out  their  effential  oil.  In 
which  manner,  and  by  continuing  to  run  the  Still 
longer  than  the  advantage  from  the  Spirit  re¬ 
quires  ;  a  large  quantity  of  Oil  may  frequently 
be  procured.  And  this  piece  of  knowledge  a- 
mong  the  Biftiilers ,  or  their  Servants,  has  fent 
many  parcels  of  Oil  of  Anifeed ,  Oil  of  Juniper , 
Oil  of  Caraway  Oil  of  Cloves,  & c.  to  the  Drug- 
gift,  the  Chemift,  and  the  Apothecary,  at  fuch 
an  under-price,  as  ought  to  fhew  them  the  trick; 
if  they  could  not  otherwife  diftinguifh  between  a 
perfed  effential  Oil,  and  one  that  has  by  Spirit 
been  robb’cl  of  its  more  fubtile  and  ethereal  part. 
And  this  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  nature  of  that  ex¬ 
temporaneous  method  of  making  fome  com¬ 
pound  and  Cordial  Waters  with  the  effential  Oils 
of  Aromatics,  and  certain  Plants.  The  com¬ 
mon  pradice  is  to  rub  thefe  Oils  into  a  kind  of 
Elcecfacchariim  with  Sugar  ;  and  thus  difiolve  it  in 
a  Proof  Spirit.  And  if  the  effential  Oil  be  frefh 
and  genuine,  the  Spirit  clean  and  thin,  and  the 
operation  dextroufly  performed  ;  better  waters 
may  be  made  in  this  manner  than  are  vulgarly 
found,  either  at  the  Biftiilers  or  Apothecaries; 
the  chief  fault  being,  that  they  contain  too  little 
of  the  fine  ethereaf  Oil,  and  too  much  of  the 
gr offer  unduou's  matter  of  the  Ingredient. 

1  he  fine  light  Oil,  of  which  this  groffer  is 
robbed  by  a  careful  Diftillation,  is  the  very  thing 
that  gives  the  flavour,  virtue,  and  fpecific  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  compound  Spirit:  and  this  is  general¬ 
ly  round  to  come  over  with  the  Spirit,  while  the 
lire  is  kept  moderate,  or  io  as  to  caufe  only  a  fim- 

merings 
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mering,  and  not  a  boiling,  in  the  Liquor  of  the 
Still.  But  when  once  the  fire  is  railed,  as  it  ufually 
is,  when  the  Still  works  flow  ;  part  of  the  grofier 
Oil  alfo  comes  over,  and  thus  impregnates  the 
Spirit.  In  general,  it  may  be  a  Rule  to  change 
the  Receiver,  as  foon  as  ever  the  Stream  appears 
Proof :  tho’  there  are  fome  cafes,  as  particular¬ 
ly  in  Cinnamon ,  where  a  little  of  the  Faints 
ought  to  be  mix’d  in  among  the  Water.  But 
this  is  univerlal,  that  fo  much  of  the  Faints 
fhou’d  in  no  cafe  be  ufed,  as  to  bring  a  clou- 
dinefs  or  milkinefs  upon  the  Water,  ufually 
kept  in  the  Fate  of  full  Proof :  This  Fate  be¬ 
ing  fuppofed  to  mellow  and  ripen  it  fooner; 
as  indeed  it  does  much  fooner  than  a  lower 
Fate  wou’d,  becaufe  the  Oil  cou’d  not  then 
remain  difiolved.  But  moF  Cordial  Waters, 
for  the  Apothecaries  ufe,  had  perhaps  better  be 
prelerved  in  the  condition  of  a  three  fifth  of  Bran¬ 
dy,  that  is,  as  they  come  from  the  Still  unmade 
up. 

.  The  Water  employ’d  for  making  up,  fhou’d 
either  be  foft  River-Water,  or  Spring-Water, 
foften’d  by  Art  or  DiFillation  ;  otherwife  ’tis  apt 
to  turn  the  Spirit  thick,  and  precipitate  a  Sedi¬ 
ment  j  efpecially  if  made  below  Proof:  or  if  the 
Spirit  partake  of  an  alkaline  nature,  from  the 
manner  of  its  rectification.  But  when  this  hap¬ 
pens,  or  there  is  a  neceffity  for  making  Goods 
below  Proof,  they  may  be  fined  in  a  day  or 
two,  either  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  Alum, 
the  white  of  Eggs,  or  with  jelly  of  Ifing-glafs, 
beat  up  to  a  Froth,  and  applied  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  fining  of  Wines. 

All  Compound  V/ alert  fhou’ld  like  wife  be  a 
little  edulcorated  with  the  fineF  Sugar  ;  as  this 
ferves  to  unite  the  effential  Oil  of  the  Ingre¬ 
dients  more  intimately  with  the  Spirit :  and  at 

the 
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the  fame  time  makes  the  Water  tafte  fofter  and 
pleafanter  in  the  mouth. 

And  if  thefe  particulars  be  well  obferved,  the 
Apothecary  may  doubtlefs  make  as  good  Cor¬ 
dial  Waters  as  the  Diftiller9  without  the  alTI- 
ftance  of  the  Balneum  Mariee  :  which  however  is 
a  lawful  Engine,  in  referve  for  the  Apothecary^  if 
he  can  no  otherwife  get  the  advantage  over  his 
Adverfary. 


S  U  P- 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Of  the  StruSiure  of  a  Still-Houfe. 


BY  fome  particular  Contrivances  in  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  a  Still-houfe ,  the  Work  may  be 
fhorten’d,  and  render’d  more  agreeable  as  well 
as  advantageous.  In  this  particular  the  Butch 
Diftillers  feem  to  exceed  the  Englifh ,  who  are 
neither  fo  neat  nor  fo  ready  in  the  bufinefs  as 
they  might  be  ;  but  appear  commonly  ernba- 
rafs’d  in  Slufh  and  Dirt,  whilft  they  continue 
at  work.  To  reduce  this  affair  to  an  elegant 
Simplicity  in  England ,  we  might  do  well  to 
have  the  Still-houfes  of  Holland  in  view,  and 
endeavour  to  improve  them. 

i.  The  firff  Caution  in  building  of  a  Still- 
houfe  is,  to  lay  the  Floor  a-flope,  where  the 
wet  work  is  to  be  perform’d  *,  and  to  have  it 
well  flagg’d  with  broad  Stones,  fo  that  the  Slufh 
may  readily  run  off,  and  be  difcharg’d  by  the 
Vents  or  Drains  on  the  Tides. 

2.  The  Stills  fhou’d  be  placed  abreaft,  along 
that  fide  of  the  Still-houfe,  to  which  the  Floor 
has  its  current.  The  Stills  in  Holland ,  for  their 
larged  Malt-works ,  are  never  of  that  monftrous 
fize  we  commonly  find  them  about  London  ; 
but  much  more  manageable  and  handy ;  as  fel- 
dom  containing  above  fix  or  eight  Hogfheads  : 
and  with  fuch  Stills  a  fingle  Hand  will  perform 
much  more  bufinefs  than  in  one  of  thirty  or 
forty  times  the  fize. 

3  3.  Front- 
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3.  Fronting  the  Stills,  and  adjoining  to  the 
back-Wall,  fhou’d  be  a  Stage  raifed  for  the 
Fermenting  Backs  ;  which  being  placed  at  a  pro¬ 
per  height,  may  empty  themfelves,  by  means  of 
a  Cock  and  a  Canal  into  the  Stills  ;  which  are 
thus  charged  without  farther  trouble, 

4.  Near  this  Set  of  Fermenting  Backs,  fhou’d 
Hand  a  Pump  or  two,  that  may  readily  fupply 
them  with  Water  ;  by  means  of  a  Trunk  or 
Canal  leading  to  each  Back. 

5.  Under  the  Pavement,  adjoining  to  the  Stills, 
fhou’d  be  a  kind  of  Cellar,  wherein  to  lodge 
the  Receivers;  each  whereof  is  to  be  furnifh’d 
with  its  Pump,  to  raife  the  Low- Wines  into  the 
Still  for  Rectification.  And  thro’  this  Cellar  the 
refufe  Wafh  or  Still-Bottoms,  fhou’d  be  dif- 
charged  ;  by  means  of  a  Hofe,  or  other  Con¬ 
trivance. 

Thefeare  fomeof  the  principal  Matters  to  be 
regarded  in  erecting  of  a  Malt  Still-houfe  ;  or  any 
other  defign’d  for  the  original  Production  of 
Spirits.  And  by  a  due  regard  had  to  them, 
Malt-Spirit  may  be  made  with  little  more  trou¬ 
ble  than  Melaffes.  For  by  this  means  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  Brewing. >  and  Cooling  the  JVajh ,  which 
requires  fo  much  time  and  pains  in  the  Englijh 
manner,  is  entirely  laved  ;  Fermentation  car¬ 
ried  on  to  better  advantage  ;  and  the  Yield  of 
the  Spirit  increafed,  according  to  the  Procefs  al¬ 
ready  confidered,  under  the  Settlors  of  Brewing 
and  Fermenting. 


A  N 

E  S  S  A  Y 

Towards  a 

Practicable  Method 

O  F 

CONCENTRATING  WINES, 

And  other 

Fermented  Li  q_u  orsj 

So  as  to  reduce  their  Bulk,  render  them 
more  Unalterable  and  ‘Perfect,  more 
\ Durable  and  fit  for  Service ,  Carriage , 
and  Exportation . 


Advertisement.  . 

H  E  following  EfTay  opens  a  new  Way  of  work - 
A  ing  in  Che  mi  ft  ry  5  and  jhews  how  to  analyfi 
certain  Bodies  by  Cold.  Chemiflry  fijoiild  not  wholly 
confine  itfelf  to  the  Fire  ,  when  there  are  fever  al  other 
Agents  and  In  fir  aments  in  Nature ,  no  lefs  efficacious 
than  that ,  in  producing  Chemical  Ejfeffs  $  and  prin¬ 
cipally  Cold  ;  which  mufi  be  allow'd  the  left  hand 
of  Chemiftry,  if  Heat  be  the  right. 

But  befides  thefi  two  5  Air,  Water ,  particular 
Motions ,  and  particular  Bodies  have  an  inftrumental 
efficacy  in  producing  great  Changes,  both  artificial 
and  natural  $  and  unlefs  Chemidrv  make  ufe  of  thefe , 
as  well  as  the  others ,  it  mufi  fill  continue  very  lame , 
and  imperfeB.  Many  things  of  this  kind  are  hinted 
to  the  world  by  that  noble  chemical  iPhilofopher 
*Dr.  Stahl,  who  has  given  the  whole  Art  a  new  Gaft, 
and  fioewn  it  a  much  more  ferviceable  thing  in  Thi- 
lofiphy,  in  Arts ,  and  the  bujinefs  of  common  life 9 
than  is  generally  conceived.  No  him  we  are  obliged 
for  the  following  Effay  ,  which  contains  an  account 
of  a  curious ,  and,  in  all  probability ,  a  very  profi¬ 
table  Experiment.  The  Matter  of  Faff  was  indeed 
known  before  •  but  not  experimentally  deduced ,  con¬ 
firm'd,  and  explain'd.  Glauber  fpeaks  much  of  ' a  cer¬ 
tain  Secret  to  the  like  purpofe  $  but  in  Jiich  Terms , 
as  if  he  either  underfiood  not  himfelf  or  intended  not 
to  be  underfiood  by  others:  and  indeed  he  trumpets 
upon  it  in  fitch  a  tumid  manner ,  as  ill  becomes  a 
Chemical  Thilofofiher  j  who  Jbould  never  lofe  fight  of 
Nature ,  nor  fir  ay  beyond  the  limits  of  Experience . 
Mr.  Boyle  touches  the  matter  fiber  ly  and  difireetly , 
in  his  Natural  Hi  (lory  of  Cold  5  hut  feems  unac¬ 
quainted  with  its  excellence ,  and  numerous  ufis. 
What  may  be  farther  wanting  to  render  it  practi¬ 
cable,  in  the  larger  way  of  bujinefs,  the  Merchant  and 
Mechanic  may  confide r  oj  ♦  but  the  difeovery  of  its 
farther  Chemical  and  Thilofophical  Ufis ,  is  earneftly 
recommended  to  the  Britifh  Thilofiphers . 
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TOWARDS 

A  Practicable  Method 

of  Concentrating  Wines,  and  other 
fermented  Liquors,  &c.  * 


SECT.  I. 


Fundamental  Observations  upon 
the  Real ,  or  Chemical  Nature  of 
Wine;  and  all  Fermented 
L  i  qjj  o  r  s. 
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INES ,  and  fermented  Liquors,  Nature  and 
both  before  and  after  Fermenta-  te7xture  °f 

.  rrL  r  r  -i  ,  f"e  original 

tion,  conlut  not  or  hmilar,  but  matter  of 
heterogeneous  parts  \  joined  together  in  one,  cer- mn‘*' 

tain 


*  This  Subject  having  been  curioufly  profecuted  by  Dr, 
Stahls  in  a  Work  of  his  but  little  read  in  England,  weehufe 
to  give  the  Subftance  of  what  he  delivers  upon  it  3  and  add  our 
own  Obfervations,  Experiments,  and  Illuftrations  occafionally, 
in  the  way  of  Notes  3  as  judging  it  much  better  for  the  public, 
to  fpread  what  is  already  well  done,  by  fuch  excellent  hands, 
than  to  write  entirely  from  the  narrow  confines  of  our 
own  Experience.  Ard  this  Method  we  propofe  to  obferve 
for  the  future,  where  we  find  any  Chemical  Subject  ufefully 

M  profecuted 
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fain  determinate  order.  Thus,  the  action  and 
effence  of  Fermentation  being  a  reparation  and 
deftrudion  of  the  former  connexion  of  the  fub- 
jed  ;  and  tranfpofing  its  parts  anew :  there  muff 
of  neceffity  have  been  a  kind  of  firm  or  dura¬ 
ble  texture,  in  the  fubjed  fo  disjoin’d,  fepa- 
rated,  and  new  ranged 

2.  For  example,  Grapes ,  being  laid  upon  dry 
draw,  in  a  cold  place,  will,  for  fome  time  after 
they  are  feparated  from  the  Vine,  preferve  that 
texture  which  gives  them  their  feline,  unduoiis, 
and  filmy  fweetnds ;  which  the  juice  alfo  retains 
after  prefting,  and  become  a  clear  t'rafcfparent 
Mu  ft  :  without  feparating  it  :fdf  into  heteroge¬ 
neous  parts,  but  continuing  uniformly  and  evenly 
mixed  ;  fo  as  to  preferve  tire  different  matters  it 
confifts  of  intimately  colleded  among  themfelves. 
And  in  this  firmly  conheded  ftate,  it  may  be 
kept  for  many  months ;  if  a  cask  be  perfedly 
filled  therewith,  and  fet  in  a  cold  place,  as  we 
evidently  fe’e  in  Stum. 

Mature  of  3  *  Wine  in  the  precife  Chemical,  or  Philofcphi- 
cal  Notion  thereof,  is  a  famine,  clammy,  olea¬ 
ginous  matter,  diluted  with  a  large  proportion 

■  ;  of 


proiecuteci  by  foreigners,  or  Authors  but  little  known  or 
read  in  our  own  Cofun  try. 

The  Pater  from  whence  this  Extratf  is  taken,  occurs 
among  the  Doctor’s  other  Schediasmata,  under  the  following 
Title.  Mentis  Odtob'er,  com  mendans  Concentrationem ,  five 
Dephle^mationem  Vint,  alior unique  Fermentatorum,  Sc 
Saimorum  Liquorum,  ialvis  univerlis  corum  viribus.  Qpnf 
mltim  Chymtca-Vhyjico^Medicum.  Halae  Magcfeburgicse,  i 7  if. 

*  This  Effay  proceeds  in  the  aphoriflical  manner;  wades 
pretty  deep  in  nat  ural  Philosophy  ■;  and  carries  a  Ready  Eye 
upon  the  texture,  connexion,  or  arrangement  of  the  particles 
of  Bodies;  whereon  their  nature  and  properties  depend.  We 
mud:  therefore  beg  of  the  Reader  to  confider  the  matter  fe 
this  light  %  and  to  exped  rather  Science  than  Ornament, 
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of  water  *,  whereby  atis  fet  at  a  d stance  from  it 
felf,  or  expanded  *,  whilft  the  faline  parts  are  fa- 
turated  with,  and  interfperfed  among  the  fubtile 
earthy  ones,  that  make  the  fliminefs  ;  and  thus 
they  together  imbibe,  detain,  entangle,  and 
hold  the  groffer  oily  parts  :  be  Tides  which, 
there  are  other  oily  parts  vaftly  more  fubtile, 
that  by  means  of  the  highly  attenuated  faline 
portion  adhering  to  them,  remain  as  much  con¬ 
nected  with  the  water  as  the  reft ;  and  thefe  are 
what  we  call  the  fpirituous  parts.  But  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  them  all  together,  is  fo  ftrong  and 
durable,  that  they  move,  for  a  long  time,  as 
one  body,  without  feparating,  if  carefully  pre- 
ferved  *.  • 

4.  But  if  the  fpirituous  part  be  once  drawn  Mm,  hm 
away,  and  feparated  from  the  Wine,  by  diftiila-  a£ekfnfJfaJ 
don;  tho*  it  were  again  immediately  poured  its  spirit. " 
back,  or  reftored  to  the  remaining  mafs  from 
whence  it  came,  and  ever  fo  finely  fhook  in 
again  therewith  ;  the  whole  by  no  means  recovers 
its  former  tafte,  odour,  and  durability  ;  but 
turns  to  a  confufed,  turbid  mixture  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent,  naufeous  tafte,  unnatural  fmell  ;  and  ap¬ 
proaches  near  to  a  ftate  of  vappidity  -f . 

M  2  5, 


*  An  acquaintance  with  the  true  Nature,  Hiftory  and  Ef¬ 
fects  of  'vinous  Her  mentation,  will  fully  explain  and  juftify  theie 
pofitions.  The  Author  him  felf,  Dr.  Stahl,  has  given  us  a 
very  laborious  and  exadt  piece  upon  this  Subject  5  which  we 
hereafter  propofe  to  illuftrate  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
prelent. 

f  This  holds  true  in  the  general :  but  if  a  new  fermen¬ 
tation,  or  even  a  Fret,  be  naturally  or  artificially  raifed,  after 
they  are  put  together  again ;  the  Spirit  may  be  thus  rein- 
ftated,  and  the  Wine  render’d  perfect  j  as  I  have  leen.  The 
experiment  however  is  ufually  attended  with  fome  difficulty 
and  uncertainty  ;  tho’  capable  of  being  render’d  fuccefsfui  by 
a  particular  Encheirefis,  or  the  ufe  of  a  proper  intermedium. 
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How  by  a  £,  Again,  if  an  inflammable  Spirit,  diftill’d  from 
feme,  or  any  other  kind  of  Wine,  be  put 
to  a  parcel  of  Wine  that  was  too  faline,  or  not 
fufficiently  fpirituous ",  the  bare  addition,  or  tumul¬ 
tuary  admixture  thereof,  very  far  from  giving 
the  fine  and  intimate  foftnefs  of  a  good  wine, 
will  rather  manifeft  its  own  burning  acrimony, 
and  nidorous  flavour,  to  the  fmeli  and  tafte  i 
and  alfo  add  a  naufeous  bitternefs  to  the  former 
tartnefs  and  aufterity  *. 

How  affeEied  6.  So  likewife  any  confiderable  heat,  or  even 
by  Heat.  a  degree  0f  fimmering  or  tepidity,  will  by  its 
inteftine  and  fubtile  agitation,  that  barely  difturbs 
the  exceeding  fine  fpirituous  parts,  which  are 
»  very  fufceptible  of  the  motion  of  heat,  or  dis¬ 
joins  them  from  the  reft,  occafion  an  alteration 
of  its  tafte,  tranfparency  and  durability  *  as  much 
as  if  the  Spirit  had  really  been  drawn  off,  and 
poured  back  again  f. 

Hew  ren~  7.  Oil  the  other  hand.  Wine  kept  in  a  cool 
tali  du~  vau^?  anc^  we^  fecured  from  the  external  air, 
will  preferve  its  texture  entire  in  all  the  con- 
ftituent  parts,  and  fufficiently  ftrong  for  nu¬ 
merous  years :  as  appears  not  only  from  old 
wines,  but  other  foreign  fermented  liquors ; 

parti  cu- 


*  This  likewife  holds  true,  if  no  proper  caution  and  en~ 
cheirefis  be  ufed  ;  but  if  a  fine  Spirit  be  artificially  prepared 
and  introduced,  it  will  after  a  time  be  intimately  mix’d  with 
the  other  parts  of  Wine,  and  remain  abfolutely  undifeover- 
able  to  the  tafte  and  fmeli,  unlefs  by  the  excellence  and 
ftrength  it  gives. 

f  This  is  a  common  accident,  and  a  difeafe  in  Wines 
kept  too  hot  ;  and  not  eafy  to  cure,  when  of  long  continuance : 
otherwife  it  may  be  remedied  by  introducing  a  fmall  artifi¬ 
cial  Fermentation,  that  new  ranges  the  parts  of  the  Wine, 
or  rather  recovers  their  former  texture.  But  the  thing  here 
intended,  is  the  a&ual  expofing  of  Wine  to  the  Fire  or  hot 
Sun;  which  prefently  difpofes  it  to  turn  eager  :  and  making 
the  Wine  once  boiling  hot,  is  one  of  the  quickeft  ways  of  ex; 
pediting  thp  Procefs  for  Vinegar. 
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particularly  thofe  of  China ,  prepared  from  a 
decodfion  of  Rice  ;  which  being  well  clofed  down, 
and  buried  deep  under  ground,  continue  for  a 
long  feries  of  years,  rich,  ftrong,  and  generous, 
as  the  Hiftories  of  that  Country  univerfally  af- 
fure  us. 

8.  The  like  is  alfo  to  be  nnderftood  of  Vine- vinegar, 
gar ,  after  it  has  thrown  off  the  luper-abundant 
earthy  parts,  and  many  of  the  oily  ones,  that 
prefided  whilft  it  continued  Wine*  whence  the 
faline  ones  now  get  the  afcendant,  and  as  it  were 
fubdue  and  prefide  over  the  fpirituous :  for  good 

and  perfedt  Vinegar  being  well  ftopt  down,  will 
continue  pure,  and  unaltered,  for  a  great  length 
of  time. 

9.  But  if  it  be  left  open,  fo  that  its  fine 
vapour  exhales,  or  its  more  fubtile  part  be  drawn 
off  from  it ;  and  again  poured  back :  in  either 
cafe,  it  lofes  its  uniform  confiftence,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  its  durability,  and  now  diredtly  hurries 
into  vappidity  and  corruption. 

10.  If  either  by  fraud  or  accident,  a  larger  Water  mix'd. 
proportion  of  Water  comes  to  be  mix’d  with wuh  mns' 
Wine,  than  is  abfolutely  proper  for  its  confiftence, 

and  no  way  necefiary  or  eftential ;  this  fuperfluous 
Water  does  not  only  deprave  the  tafte,  andfpoil 
the  excellence  of  the  Wine  ;  but  alfo  renders  it 
lefs  durable :  for  humidity  in  general,  and  much 
more  a  fuperfluous  aqueous  humidity,  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  reftlefs  inftrument  of  all  the  changes 
by  fermentation  *. 

'M3  ir. 


★  That  Water  is  the  principal  Inftrument  of  Fermentation, 
will  be  fully  (hewn  and  explain'd  hereafter,  in  the  chemical 
DoCtrine  and  practical  Experiments  of  Fermentation  >  which 
we  reierve  for  the  Introduction  to  our  Natural  and  Experi¬ 
mental  Hijiory  of  Wines.  In  the  mean  time,  it  appears,  in 
fome  meafure,  from  what  is  deliver’d  below,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Se6t.  V, 
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ii.  It  may  therefore  doabtlefs  be  ufeful,  and 
fometimes  very  convenient,  to  take  away  this 
fuperftuous  JVater  from  the  other  part,  which  fidd¬ 
ly  and  properly  conftitutes  the  Wine.  But  for 
the  method  wherein  this  may  commodioufly  be 
done,  we  will  firfl  examine  thofe  propofed  by 
others,  for  the  purpofe  *,  fhew  their  difficul¬ 
ties  and  infufficiences  i  and  afterwards  propofe  a 
perfect  and  eafy  way  of  effecting  the  thing. 


SECT.  II.  ■ 

Of  the  Metohd  of  Condenfing  Wines 
by  Heat,  or  Evaporation. 

fiiperfiuous  L  I17HOEVER  confiders  it,  will  find,  that 
wfnel  tn  V  %  all  fermented  liquors  labour  with  an 
over- proportion  of  Water  ;  and  that  if  a  very 
confiderable  quantity  thereof  were  taken  away, 
they  would  become  not  only  richer,  but  more 
durable ,  provided  fo  much  humidity  were  flill 
retain’d,  as  is  juft  neceflary  to  preferve  the  vinous 
confiftence,  keep  the  faline  part  fluid,  and  the 
flimy  and  the  undbious  parts  mix'd  in  and  ex¬ 
panded  along  with  the  reft. 

Effects  of  the  2-  ®ut  as  an  adiual  and  truly  faline  matter 
spirit  and  abounds  in  Wine ,  and  Vinegar ,  and  that  of  an 
tfipaZtlT1  acid  auftere  or  tartarious  kind  ;  when  the  fpiri- 
from  wine .  tuous  part  is  drawn  away,  the  Wine  becomes  fur- 
prifxngly  more  auftere  j  and  when  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  watry  part  is  feparated,  this  fuper- 
abundant  faline  tartarious  matter  coagulates  into 
a  cryftalline  form,  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  or 
ftrikes  to  the  Tides  of  the  Cask.  For  the  fubtile 
oily  matter,  which  makes  the  fpirituous  part  in 

Wine, 
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Wine,  blunts  and  takes  off  from  a  tartanous 
acidity  *,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  addition  of 
redtified  fpirit  of  wine  blunts,  fheaths  and  dul¬ 
cifies  the  corrofive  acid  fpirifs.  9^  N'Urer  Salt* 
and  Vitriol 

4.  But  this  tar^arloyts  Salt  abounding  alfo  with 
an  over-proportion  of  a  grofs  undfuous  matter, can¬ 
not  be  diffolved  or  diluted  without  a  very  large 
proportion  of  water  *,  which  being  taken  away, 
it  prefently  concretes  into  dry  folid  cryftals:  as  is 
the  known  cafe  of  Cre?n1or  Tartar.  And  hence  prp- 
ceeds  the  efifed  before  obferved;  viz.  that  the 
acidity  and  roughnels  of  the  Wine  manifeft 
themfelves  the  more,  when  the  Wine  is  deprived 
of  its  fpirit.  And  this  is  an  experiment  fami¬ 
liar  in  the  kitchen  \  when  Wine  is  burnt  or  ufed 
in  fauce :  for  boiling,  always  gives  it  a  much 

greater  degree  of  aufterity.  . 

5.  And  when  this  Water  is,  even  by  diftiHation, 
plentifully  drawn  off*  from  Wine,  not  of  a  ten  eft  rial 
and  chalky,  but  of  a  tart^rious  nature ;  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Tartar  will  be  foupd  to  cryftallize  among 
the  remaining  mafs,  in  a  copfiderable  proportion. 

‘  6,  But  altho*  this  fuperf|uqus  Water, /that 
lutes  the  Wine,  and  greatly  weakens  its  taite,  exhalation* 
might  be  very  adyantageoufly  fpared  from  the 
Wine,  which  vvou’d  then  becoipe  much  more 
rich  and  noble  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  more 
fmooth  and  foie,  thro’  the  lofs  of  fome  part  of 
its  Tartar  ;  yet  this  end  cannot  be  fecured  by 
diftiHation,  becaufe  of  the  damage  it  does  to  the 
remaining  mals,  and  deftroying  thofe  pioperties 
thereof  which  ought  to  be  preferved. 

7.  For  firft,  the  fpirituous  part  is  the  life  or 
the  wine  and  all  fermented  liquors  and  not  only 
keeps  them  together,  embalms  the  whole,  and 
renders  it  durable,  or  not  fubjefl:  to  corruption  ; 
but  alfo  in  great  meafure  gives  them  that  aro- 

M  4  matic 
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matic,  refrefhing*  and  reftorative  virtue  and  effedt 
they  have  upon  the  human  body. 

8.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  but  the  intimate  and  ex¬ 
tremely  fubtile  union  of  this  fpirituous  part  with 
the  reft,  is  perfectly  the  foie  and  entire  caufe  of 
both  the  former  effefts :  fo  that  it  by  no  means 
fuffices  to  have  the  fpirit  barely  prefent  among 
the  other  parts,  for  then  it  might  be  drawn  off 
and  return’d  back  again,  without  damage  to  the 
wine  >  but  the  effential  union  is  here  diffolved 
by  taking  it  away,  and  can  never  be  reftored  By 
a  firnple  re-affufion.  *Tis  therefore  deftrubtive 
of  the  end  propos’d,  thus  to  break  and  diffolve 
the  texture  of  the  Wine,  as  this  entirely  fub- 
verts  and  corrupts  its  nature, 

9.  And  this  inevitably  proves  the  cafe,  whenever 
Wine  is  evaporated  or  biftill’d  :  which  conftantly 
requires  a  degree  of  heat  fufticient  to  convert 
water  into  vapour  j  whence  the  fpirituous  part 
being  much  more  volatile  than  the  aqueous,  flys 
off  together  with,  or  even  before  it  j  and  thus 
leaves  the  Wine  diffolv’d  in  its  texture,  and  with¬ 
out  its  foul.  Upon  which,  the  remaining  feline, 
flimy,  unctuous  mafs  is  fo  difturbed,  as  no  longer 
to  remain  connected,  but  immediately  turns  thick 
and  turbid  ;  and  afterwards  runs  impetuoufly  into 
a  kind  of  corruption,  attended  with  vappidity, 
ropinefs  and  finew.  All  which  circumftances 
abundantly  fhew  the  method  of  exhalation  to  be 
abfolutely  unfit  for  condenfing  Wines  ;  as  it  fo 
many  ways  deftroys  the  whole  vinous  texture 
and  compages, 

>•  .  V  .  .v.i  .  ,V.\  -  d’T  r  - .  .  -T  -  ‘ 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Method  of  Condenfing 
W  ines  by  Percolation. 

i.rTPHAT  Wine*  ftridUy  and  properly  fo  ’The  denjity 

JL  call’d  %  is  of  a  grofier  and  thicker  bo-  or/ro^neI' 
dy  than  Water  •>  or  that  the  eflential  and  truly  body. 
condituent  parts  of  Wine,  may  be  confider’d  as 
feparate  and  diftindt  from  a  fuperfluous  and  copi¬ 
ous  aquofity,  appears  both  a  Priori  and  a  Pofte - 
riori . 

2.  For  firfl,  dis  rational  to  conceive  that  a 
matter  confiding  of  a  colle&ion  of  faline,  flimyf, 
and  undtuous  parts,  brought  into  one  mafs, 
fhould  have  a  grolfer  confidence  than  pure  and 
fimple  Water. 

3.  And  next,  this  groflnefs  of  the  proper  and 
eflential  particles  of  Wine  manifeds  itfelf  to  the 
eye,  (i.)In  thofe  difeafesof  Wines,  wherein  they 
become  vifcous  and  ropy  :  when  they  not  only 
lofe  their  tranfparency,  but  may  be  drawn  out 
and  extended  like  a  mucus  *,  and  do  nor,  upon 
pouring  out,  then  fall  in  drops,  but  run  down 
in  long  ropy  drings.  (2.)  It  appear  again 
to  the  eye  in  Vinegar  grown  mothery,  muci¬ 
laginous,  and  tough,  fo  as  fometimes  to  afford 

a 

#  That  is,  Wine  freed  from  its  fuperfluous  and  prejudicial 
Water. 

f  This  flimy  or  mucilaginous  part  of  Wine,  ought  parti¬ 
cularly  to  be  remarked  ;  as  a  real  conftituent  and  often  a  predo¬ 
minant  part,  manifeft  in  all  the  ftates,  but  efpecially  thofe 
termed  the  preternatural  ftates  of  Wine  j  and  both  before 
as  well  as  after  Fermentation. 


Of  Condenfing  of  Wines 

adenfeskin,  l'1^  leather;  which  cannot  well  be 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  Water,  but  from 
the  more  proper  and  effential  parts  of  the  Wine 
it  was  made  of 


4 s  But  becaufe  thefe  Infpiffations  may  pof- 
fibly  be  attributed  to  forne  preternatural  dif- 
order  of  the  Wine,  we  may  add,  that  our  Me¬ 
thod  of  *  concentration  exhibits  this  groffnefs  of 
parts  to  the  eye  ;  whilft  the  Wine  remains  in  a 
perfeft  ftate,  free  from  its  fuperfluous  aquofity  r. 
for  here  it  appears  much  denfer,  and  deeper 
in  colour,  lefs  fluid,  lefs  thin,  iefs  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  in  every  refpect  of  a  thicker  and 
higher  confiftence. 

Laftly,  this  is  ftili  more  evident  in  Math 
liquors ,  which  being  concentrated  in  our  manner, 
tafte  full  and  thick,  aim  oft  like  Oil  in  the  mouth, 
and  pour  out  like  that,  or  a  thin  Syrup  ;  being 
at  the  fame  time  alfo  heighten’d,  or  concentrated 
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in  colour. 

6.  From  the  preceding  phenomena,  it  fhouM 
feem  natural,  that  thefe  different  parts  of  Wine, 
which  vary  fo  much  in  confiftence  and  tenuity 
of  matter,  might  be  feparated  from  each  other 
by  a  commodious  Percolation  ;  fo  that  the  aqueous 
parts  which  appear  the  fineft,  fhou’d  run  thro* 
the  pores  of  a  proper  {trainer,  and  leave  the 
groffer  behind. 

7.  But  the  practice  hereof  is  clogged  with 
great  difficulties.  For  firjh  thofe  thin  liquors 
which  have  a  manifeft  and  copious  faltnefs,  as 
Wine  has,  are  either  fo  attenuated  *,  and  their 
grofs  part,  however  thick  in  comparifon  of  Water, 
is  yet  fo  fubitle  and  penetrating  in  it  felf,  as  at 
the  fame  time  to  pafs  the  pores  of  any  ordinary 
ftrainer :  at  leaft  fuch  liquors  will,  along  with 
their  aqueous,  tranfmit  the  fineft  and  moft  deli¬ 
cate  of  all  their  parts,  and  leave  the  move  flug- 
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gifh,  the  truly  grofler,  or  thofe  moil  tending  to 
ropinefs,  behind*. 

8.  Itmuft  alfo.  be  obferv’d,  that  moft  kinds  of 
Wine,  befide  their  genuine,  fubftantial  and  rich, 
elfential  part,  have  conftantly  join’d  with  them 
feme  foreign  fuperfluous  and  prevailing  gummy 
or  mucilaginous  matter ;  which  the  more  it 
invifeates  the  nobler  part,  the  thicker  and  grofler 
that  actually  becomes  *,  whilft  the  other  finer 
portion,  which  is  not  clogged  with  fuch  a  load, 
remains  more  penetrating  and  adlive.  And  hence 
alfo  the  difficulty  of  condenfing  Wines  by  peN 
eolation  is  increased  ;  as  this  fubtle  fpirituous  part 
pafifes  the  ftrainer  along  with  the  Water  f. 

9.  A  contrary  difficulty  attends  the  ufe  of  a 
clofe  ftrainer  ;  arifing  from  the  grofs  mucila^ 
ginous  particles,  either  accidentally  interfpers’d  in 
Wine ,  or  cleaving  to  this  and  other  fermented 
liquors,  but  efpecially  malt  drinks  :  for  thefe 
viicous,  tenacious,  and  clammy  particles,  prefently 
dog  and  block  up  the  pores  of  the  ftrainer  ;  and 
by  that  means  hinder  the  thinner  and  more 
watry  particles  from  getting  away.  And  the 
natural  tenacity  or  clamminefs  of  liquors  prepar’d 
from  malt,  honey,  and  the  like,  communicates, 
in  the  manner  of  a  mucilage,  fuch  a  ropinefs, 
even  to  the  fuperfluous  water  ;  and  difliifes  and 
expands  it  felf  fo  much  therein,  that  the  water  it 
felf  is  thereby  thicken’d  and  rendered  much  lefs 
apt  to  flow. 

10, 


★  This  is  the  common  cafe  of  all  fermented  liquors,  tho’  ever 
fo  fine  and  bright  :  and  opens  the  way  for  explaining  their  na- 
true  andcompofition  j  the  changes  whereto  they  are  fubjedj 
their  difeafes  and  their  remedies. 

f  Whence  the  remaining  Wine  is  depauperated  and  ren¬ 
der'd  vappid,  inftead  of  being  meliorated.  Thefe  two  laft 
pbfervations  will  appear  perfedly  juft,  to  thole  who  have 
made  any  experiments,  in  this  way,  upon  Wines. 
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10.  A  third  difficulty  attends  this  Method  by 
Percolation ,  viz.  that  although  it  were  poflible' 
to  make  the  reparation  ;  yet  the  work  would 
proceed  fo  flow,  that  the  more  fubtile,  not  fo 
firibtly  inflammable,  as  fine,  brisk,  volatile, 
and  fpirituous  parts,  which  give  the  pungent 
tafte  and  odour,  might  in  the  mean  time  exhale, 
and  leave  the  remaining  Wine  fiat  and  vappid  : 
or  if  this  inconvenience  cou’d  be  prevented,  yet 
in  fo  tedious  an  operation,  ibme  prejudicial  fer¬ 
mentative  alteration  wou’d,  in  all  probability, 
happen. 

1 1.  And  after  all,  there  wou’d  flill  remain  a 
queftion  as  to  the  matter  to  be  ufed  for  the  (train¬ 
er  *  which  they  who  have  never  made  any  expe¬ 
riment  this  way,  might  little  dream  of.  For  as 
the  common  filters  or  firainers  are  generally 
made  of  paper,  linen,  or  feme  kind  of  cloth  *, 
all  thefe  readily  communicate  and  imprefs  a  fo¬ 
reign  difagreeable  tafte  to  the  liquor,  especially  to 
Wine,  if  intended  for  condenfation  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  And  it  may  feem  furprizing,  that  even  a 
momentaneous  paffage  of  condenfied  Wine  thro* 
the  cleaned:  linen,  will  give  it  a  remarkable  and 
very  difagreeable  tafte  of  the  Rag ,  that  fhall  con¬ 
tinue  for  many  months,  and  cannot  eafily  be  got 
off  again  *.  This  happens  in  a  much  greater 

.  <  degree 


*  This  is  alfo  a  very  great  difficulty  in  the  Frefftng  of  Wine~ 
Lees-,  which  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  Wine  ;  that 
may  readily  be  forced  from  them  by  the  Tail-Frefs.  But  our 
people  generally  ufing  Canvas  Bags  for  thatpurpofe,  all  Frefs'd- 
IVines  may  be  diftinguiffi’d  by  this  tafte  of  the  Rag  $  unlefs 
great  care  be  ufed.  To  prevent  the  inconvenience,  as  much 
as  ppffible,  their  way  is  to  foak  the  Bags,  for  a  long  time,  and 
even  toboil  themjin  leveral  parcels  of  Wine  ;  which  thus  takes 
out  the  difagreeable  flavour,  and  leaves  the  Bags  more  pvire.  - 
i7et  after  all  their  endeavour,  the  Canvas  flill  gives  fome  little 
fmatch  to  the  Wine.  So  that  it  were  better  perhaps  to  have 
a  particular  kind  of  Hair-cloth ,  See,  wove  iorthepurpofe. 
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degree  to  condens'd  Wine ,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  higheft  recfhified  fpirit,  or  alcohol  of  Wine* 
will  in  many  cafes  perform  a  folution  immenfely 
quicker,  and  more  powerful  than  fuch  a  phlegmy 
fpirit,  tho*  mix’d  but  with  a  tenth  proportion  of 
Water  :  for  fo  our  concentrated ,  or,  as  we  may  call 
it,  rectify9 d  Wine^  being  freed  from  its  fuperfluous 
phlegm,  has  a  more  powerful,  more  immediate, 
and  more  intimate  effedt  upon  the  parts  of  the 
cloth,  and  other  bodies,  by  means  of  the  con- 
centration  of  its  fpirituous  and  faline  parts,  than 
when  its  efficacy  is  weakened  by  being  diluted 
with  Water  fl\ 

1 2.  This  Method  however  by  'Percolation ,  tho*  T^e  PTe  6f 
no  way  fufficient  to  free  the  Wine  of  all  its  fuper- ^r^oia" 
fluous  Water,  may  yet  be  of  fome  fmall  fervice, 
if  apply’d  with  due  regard  to  the  difference  there 
is  between  fermented  liquors,  efpecially  in  point 
of  confiftence.  And  therefore  fome  faint  or  im¬ 
perfect  imitation  of  our  Method  may  be  had  by 
means  of  thick  paper  filters,  or  other  common 
ftrainers.  And  in  this  view,  that  common  tavern 
trick,  with  a  piece  of  lift,  when  dextroufly  per¬ 
form’d,  might  be  of  fome  fervice :  for  if  a  long 
and  thick  woollen  firing  be  firftfoaked  in  Water, 
and  then  one  end  of  it  plunged  into  Wine, 
whilft  the  other  end  hangs  a  great  way  down, 
without  the  glafs  *,  it  will,  in  an  imperfedl  man¬ 
ner,  draw  away  the  Water  from  the  Wine.  But 
all  thefe  and  the  like  attempts  are  trifling  and 
ufelefs,  in  companion  of  our  eafy,  expeditious 
and  perfedt  manner  of  effecting  the  thing  :  to 
which  we  next  proceed. 

SECT. 


-f  This  affords  a  noble  and  very  improveable  Hint  of  the 
power  of  concentrated  or  rectified  Wine,  uled  as  a  Menftruum : 
and  we  cou’d  wifh  for  an  opportunity  o£ making  fome  cer¬ 
tain  experiments  to  this  purpofe,  But  more  ot  this  below* 
See  Se&.  V .finb  finem, 
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SECT.  IV. 

The M e t h o v>  of  Condenfing  Wines, 
and  other  Saline  Spirituous 
Liqjjors,  by  Cold. 

Tranjitiotts  % ,  1  ¥  A  V I N  G  above  fhewn  what  effect  the 

11  Motion  of  Heat  and  the  Adion  of  Fire 
have  upon  all,  but  efpecially  the  finer  parts  of  fer¬ 
mented  Liquors,  and  more  di  redly  upon  thole  of 
Wine  ;  and  how  much  they  contribute  to  difiblve 
the  intimate  union  of  vinous  Fluids,  and  change 
their  whole  nature,  which  confifts  in  that  union 
and  connexion  :  we  pafs  on  to  the  confideration 
of  Cold  j  which  being  oppofite  to  Heat,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  different  effeds,  or  at  leaft  fuch 
as  better  fuit  the  prefent  purpofe* * 
foundation  2.  If  any  kind  of  Wine,  but  rather  fuch  as  has 
fnventTonfe r*€ver  been  adulterated,  be  in  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity,  as  that  of  a  Gallon  or  more,  expofed  to  a 
fufficient  degree  of  Cold,  in  frofty  weather,  or  in 
any  place  where  the  Ice  Continues  all  the  year, 
and  fo  be  brought  to  freeze  a  the  fuperfluous  Wa¬ 
ter  contain’d  in  the  Wine,  will  be  turn’d  to  Ice, 
and  leave  the  proper  and  truly  e-fleritial  part  un¬ 
frozen  ;  unlefs  the  degree  of  Cold  fhould  be  very 
intenfe,  or  the  Wine  but  weak  and  poor 

_ _  3» 

*  This  Fad  was  fufficiently  known  to  the  Hollanders, 
who  Winter’d  in  Nova  Zembla  y  and  has  been  imperfectly 
mention’d  by  feveral,  in  particular  by  Mr.  Boyle,  and  other 
chemical  Philofophers.  And  from  the  hint  of  Mr.  Boyle, 
I  made,  during  our  laft  great  Fro  ft  in  England ,  a  variety 
of  Experiments,  with  different  kinds  of  Wine,  Vinegar, 

Urine, 
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3.  When  the  Froft  is  moderate,  the  experi-  The  AccuS 
ment  has  no  difficulty,  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  not 

above  a  third  or  fourth  p>art  of  the  fuperfluous  rimenu 
Water  will  be  froze  in  a  whole  Night:  But 
if  the  Cold  be  very  intenfe,  the  belt  way  is,  at 
the  end  of  a  few  hours,  when  a  tolerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  Ice  is  form’d,  to  pour  out  the  remaining 
Liquor,  and  expofe  it  to  freeze  afreffi  by  itfelf. 

And  this  for  two  reafons ;  (i.)  Becaufe  when  the 
quantity  of  Ice  grows  large,  more  of  the  concen¬ 
trated.  Wine  will  be  apt  to  hang  and  lodge  in  it. 

And,  (2.)  Becaufe  it  wou’d  otherwife  require  a 
longer  time  to  drain  away  from  the  Ice  *. 

4.  If  the  veftel  that  thus  by  degrees  receives 
the  feveral  parcels  of  condenfed  Wine ,  be  fuffer’d 
to  ftand  in  the  cold  freezing  place,  where  the 
operation  is  perform’d  ;  the  quantity  lying  thin  in 
pouring  out,  or  otherwile,  will  be  very  apt  to 
freeze  atfew :  and  if  it  be  fet  in  a  warm  place, 
fome  of  this  aqueous  part  thaws  again,  and  fo 
weakens  the  reft.  The  condenfed  Wine  therefore 
ftiould  be  emptied  in  f6me  place  of  a  moderate 
temper,  as  to  cold  and  heat  ;  where  neither  the 
Ice  may  diftolve,  nor  the  vinous  fubftance,  mix’d 

among 


Urine,  &c.  and  found  the  refult  exadly  correfpondent  with 
what  is  hereafter  deliver’d  of  this  new  method.  And  if  the 
Author  had  any  advantage  in  point  of  the  natural  ftrength 
of  the  Cold  in  Germany  over  that  of  England,  we  have  {ap¬ 
plied  this  defedl  by  artificial  Congelation . 

*  The  making  of  the  Experiment  will  render  this  extremely 
clear  and  intelligible:  for  without  breaking  the  Ice,  the  un¬ 
frozen  part  will,  barely  by  inclining  the  veflel,  find  its  own 
way,  and  drain  clear  from  the  watery  part,  which  is  now 
in  the  form  of  Ice,  So  that  if  the  draining  be  perfed,  the 
Ice  of  the  deepeft  red  Bourdeaux  Claret,  will  become  nearly 
as  pale  as  Water*  and  refolve,  by  warmth,  into  an  almoft 
colourlefs  Phlegm.  Which  is  no  {mail  curiofity  attending 
this  Experiment  j  and  at  the  fame  time  affords  a  Criterion 
of  its  exad  performance, 


among  it,  be  congeal’d.  But  the  belt  expedient 
of  all,  is  to  perform  the  operation  with  a  large 
quantity  of  Wine,  as  that  of  feveral  Gallons ;  where 
the  utmoft  exadtnefs,  or  prevention  of  all  wafte, 
need  not  be  fo  much  regarded  *. 

5.  By  this  method  there  firff  freezes  about  one 
third  of  the  whole  Liquor,  and  is  properly  the 
more  purely  aqueous  part  thereof  *,  iniomuch  that 
when  all  the  vinous  fluid  is  poured  off,  to  be  again 
expofed  to  a  farther  concentration,  the  Ice  re¬ 
maining  behind,  upon  this  firft  emptying,  being 
fet  to  thaw  gently  in  a  warm  place,  diffolves 
into  a  perfedlly  aqueous  Fluid  ;  retaining  only  a 
light  fcent,  but  extremely  little  of  the  tafte  and 
colour  of  the  Wine  *h 

Tartar  p-  6.  If  the  Wine,  now  once  concentrated,  fhou’d, 
VhTcLdli-  by  longer  continuance  in  the  freezing  cold,  be 
fation.  again  congeal’d  to  the  utmoft,  (unlefs  the  cold 
were  very  fevere  indeed)  and  then  again  be  drained 
from  its  Ice  ;  there  foon  after  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  glafs  it  was  poured  into,  a  grofs,  white, 
and  Alining  Powder  or  Tartar  t  i  and  even  the 
icy  part  remaining  behind,  depofites  a  little 
more  of  this  Powder,  after  thawing  :  and  again, 
the  fame  vinous  concentrated  matter  does  the 
lame,  upon  {landing  a  few  days  or  hours  ;  but 
the  more  of  it  as  the  Wine  was  auftere,  or  genuine, 

neat. 


*  The  nicety  and  accuracy  of  the  Experiment  has  a  greats 
dependance  upon  the  due  observation  of  this  Caution. 

f  Tho!  always  more  or  lefs,  as  the  Operation  was  flow  or 
fudden,  imperfectly  or  perfe&ly  perform’d.  Thus  when  a 
freezing  Mixture  of  Snow,  or  Ice  and  Salt,  is  made  ufe  of  for 
this  purpofe,  its  operation  may  prove  fo  quick,  that  part  of  the 
true  vinous  fubftance  fhall  be  catched  and  entangled  in  the  Ice, 
before  it  has  time  to  feparate  and  run  into  the  centre,  where 
the  freezing  virtue  does  not  reach.  But  in  this  cafe  the 
Remedy  is  exa£t  and  cautious  Draining  j  and  the  Prevention 
a  due  management  of  the  freezing  mixture. 
t  See  below,  Se&,  iv,  f .  it, 

H 
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neat,  and  unadulterated  with  Sugar,  Brandy  or 
the  like *  *. 

This  Ice  of  the  fecond  operation  differs  in  no  Nature  of 
refpedt  from  that  of  the  firft ;  provided  the  ^ 
vinous  matter  be  perfedlly  drained  away  from  it, 
before  the  Ice  is  let  to  melt ;  whereby  it  runs  into 
the  very  fame  kind  of  fine  Phlegm  :  excepting 
only,  when  the  Wine  was  lefs  fpirituous,  that  it 
taftes  a  little  more  faline  than  the  Water  feparated 
by  the  firft  operation  ■f4. 

8.  The  part  which  has  efcaped  being  froze,  ^atur£  f 
in  both  operations,  is  a  real  concentrated  JVirie  ^akTpart* 
as  appears  by  its  colour,  confiftence,  tafle  and 
fmell :  for  it  now  has  all  thofe  properties  in  a 
greater  degree,  and  a  much  narrower  fpace,  than 
when  fo  largely  diluted  with  a  fuperfluous  Water: 
and  therefore  becomes  a  much  nobler  and  richer 
Wine,  than  without  fuch  a  contrivance  cou’d 
poffibly  be  procured.  For,  as  by  this  means  two 
third  parts  of  Phlegm  are  taken  away,  in  the 
better  fort  of  Wine  ;  or  three-fourths  in  the 
weaker  ;  what  remains  muff  needs  become  highly 
rich  and  faturate  % 

9, 

1  '  . . ■”'  U-  -  .  -1  ~  '  ~  --r-  -  -  - 

•s  •  .*  *  •  •  7  •)  ?  . 

*No  wonder  at  this  reparation  of  the  Tartar  in  the 
Water,  and  the  concentrated  vinous  matter;  when  the  nature 
of  Tartar  requires  a  large  proportion  of  Water  to  diflblve  and 
keep  it  fluid.  And  perhaps  from  this  Property  might  be 
derived  a  method  or  trying  whether  Wines  are  adulterated 
with  Brandy,  Syrups,  Sugar  or  the  like,  by  an  unskilful 
hand  :  But  if  the  proper  art  and  addrefs  be  ufed,  fiich  a  dif- 
covery  is  abfolucely  impo Bible. 

f  This  (hews  the  perfection  of  the  operation;  as  it  tales 
not  its  efficacy  upon  repetition,  but  brings  away  mere  Water 
#t  laft  as  well  as  at  firft;  without  conhderably  robbing  the 
Wine  of  any  more  valuable  and  genuine  part. 

£  Trial  and  Experience  alone  can  fhew  what  a  degree  of 
melioration  this  condenfation  gives  to  Wines ;  by  comparing 
I  them  with  a  parcel  of  the  fame,  that  has  not  been  condenfecL 
;Tho’  this  proof  admits  of  fome  kind  of  fallacy  ;  for  theSenfes 

N  ,  here 
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9. -This  operation,  tho’  it  be  perfect  in  Wine* * 
'does  not  fucceed  altogether  fo  well  in  rich  Malt - 
liquors.  Thus,  for  example,  having  by  feveral 
condenfations  reduced  a  full  gallon  of  ft  ong 
Malt-liquor  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint  and  half ; 
the  Ice  feparated  from  it  in  the  firft  concentra¬ 
tions,  refolved  into  a  liquor  fomewhat  of  the 
colour  and  tafte  of  Small -beer  •,  and  that  obtain’d 
at  the  laft,  might  have  almoft  paft  for  Small-beer, 
tho’  a  flafhy,  watry  tafte,  manifeflly  predo¬ 
minated  in  it.  But  the  part  that  remain’d  uncon- 
gealed  was  extremely  rich  *,  and  for  confidence 
and  tade  far  exceeded  the  famous  double  Brunf- 
wick  Mum.  In  point  of  drehgth  or  fpiri- 
Uiofity,  it  feem’d  perfectly  aromatic,  and  nobly 
flavour’d-,  a  thing  not  found  in  common  Malt- 
liquors.  And  for  confidence,  it  refembled  a  dilute 
Syrup,-  and  with  a  pleafing  foftnefs  fheathed  the 
acrimony  of  the  fpirit,  and  concealed  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  the  Hop  j  which  before  was  very  conli- 
derable  *. 

10. 


here  do  not  exactly  judge  of  a  fmall  improvement.  A  true 
method  teems  to  be  that  of  reducing  the  condenfed  Wine 
back  again  to  its  former  ftate ;  but  to  do  this  with  accuracy 
and  advantage,  is  a  fecret  that  will  be  touch’d  upon  here¬ 
after.  In  the  mean  time,  let  the  Water  frozen  out  of  the 
Wine  be  examin’d  as  to  its  degree  of  Vinofitys  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  muft  needs  be  in  the  concentrated  Wine. 

*  A  faithful  obferver,  and  recorder  of  Philofophical  Ex¬ 
periments,  ever  follows  Nature  clofe ;  and  barely  tranferibes, 
or,  as  it  were,  exadtly  copies  the  Phenomena  he  obferves: 
Accordingly  the  insufficiency  of  this  Experiment  ef  Condenfa* 
lion  is  here  juftly  deScribed,  and  its  imperfections  lhewn, 
without  palliating,  or  making  the  thing  better  than  it  really 
h :  thus  avoiding  an  Error  that  has  ftrangely  prevailed  among 
natural,  and  efpecially  chemical  Philofophers,  who  are  very 
apt  to  write  in  a  romantic  hyperbolical  {train,  and  give  ima¬ 
ginary  excellencies  to  things,  inftead  of  keeping  dole  to  that 
rigorous  truth  and  accuracy  which  natural  and  artificial  Phi- 
lofophy  absolutely  requires.  The  defedt,  howfever,  of  the 
preient  Experiment,  is  Supply’d,  or  greatly  leflen’d,  by  what 
immediately  follows.  ~ 
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10.  The  mucilaginous  nature  predominant  in  Hmu  reme -» 
all  Malt-liquors ,  here  occafions  a  greater  inaccu-  ^ 
racy  ;  as  not  fufrering  the  condeniecl  part  to  get 
clear,  and  run  from  the  Ice  :  but  as  this  liquor  is 
cheaper  than  Wine,  the  lofs  is  lefs  confiderable  ; 

and  not  only  fo,  but  if  the  operation  were  to  be 
perform’d  in  large,  the  thaw’d  liquor  might 
commodioufly  be  employ’d  in  a  frefli  brewing  ; 
fo  as  with  a  flight  Encheirefis  to  prevent  all 
manner  of  lofs.  And  thus  likewife  the  Phlegm 
of  Wine,  feparated  in  the  operation,  may,  by  a 
proper  Ferment,  be  converted  into  good  Vinegary 
with  a  great  deal  of  eafe  and  moderate  profit  *.~ 

1 1.  What  a  large  quantity  of  Water  abounds  The  Expert- 
in  Vinegar ,  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  skill’d™*?''"^ 
in  Chemiftry  j  fo  that  a  great  parcel  of  Vinegar  willnepr. 
faturate  but  a  fmall  one  of  alkaline  Salt :  and  again, 

a  deal  of  Vinegar  is  required  to  diflolve  a  little  quan¬ 
tity  of  Metal.  A  pint  of  the  ftrongeft  Vinegar  will 
fcarce  diflolve  above  two  drams  of  Iron  ;  or  fatu¬ 
rate  more  than  the  like  quantity  of  good  Salt  of 
Tartar  :  but  our  method  of  condenfation  effec¬ 
tually  remedies  this  inconvenience,  and  fo  far 
deprives  the  Vinegar  of  its  fuperfluous  Water,  and 
fo  far  colledts  its  acetous  penetrating  fliarpnefs,  as 
to  render  it  extremely  powerful :  thus  throwing  out 
five  or  fix  parts  of  ufelefs  Phlegm,  that  taftes  fcarce 
perceptibly  acid ;  and  at  thefame  time  retaining 

N”  2  the 


*  Every  one  verfed  this  way,  will  eafily  perceive  the  truth, 
.the  juftnefs,  and  practicability  of  what  is  here  fakh  The 
Encheirefis  mention’d,  need  be  no  more  than  to  add  the 
poor  aqueous  malt-liquor,  not  before  the  boiling,  if  any  boil¬ 
ing  be  ufed,  but  in  the  Tun ,  as  it  is  called ;  provided  the 
biewin^  were  rich  enough  to  allow  of  it.  And  for  making 
Vinegar  of  the  depauperated  phiegmy  Wine,  tho3  it  contains, 
even  when  the  Operation  is  perform’d  by  a  common  hand, 
but  very  few  vinous  parts?  Wine-Lees,  Raifins,  Sugar,  or 
the  like,  is  all  the  Ferment  that  need  be  employ’d. 


the  ftrength  and  virtue  of  the  whole,  in  the  par£ 

remaining  uncongeal’d*. 

This  condenfed  Vinegar  likewife  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation,  or  in  the  laid  congelations, 
lets  fall  a  white  fhming  Powder  or  Tartar,  in 
the  manner  above  mention’d,  as  well  as  Wine  f . 

12.  Again,  the  thicker  the  Vinegar  is,  the  lefs 
Ht  it  proves  for  diftiilation;  as  not  only  thus  con¬ 
tracting  an  Empyreuma,  but  coming  over  olea¬ 
ginous  :  infomuch  that  the  pureft  white  Salt 
of  Tartar,  being  faturated  with  clear  diftill’d 
Vinegar,  and  afterwards  ignited,  turns  black,  and 
yields  a  fmell  like  that  of  crude  Tartar  in  cal¬ 
cining.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  ’tis 
diluted  immediately  before  diftiilation,  the  lefs, 
danger  there  is  of  burning.  So  likewife  if  the 
thick  remaining  Mafs,  when  the  thinner  is  diftilFd 
from  it,  be  again  diluted  with  Water  ;  it  may, 
by  a  fecond  diftiilation,  be  brought  to  afford  a 
quantity  of  an  acetous  iubftance  .5  tho’  this  latter 
be  not  comparable  to  the  former  extremely  vo¬ 
latile  part :  which  Vigani  juftly  fufpedts  is  a  thing 
known  but  to  few  +.  And  even  when  the  Vinegar 
is  diftil’d  with  great  labour,  difficulty  and  care, 
it  ft  ill  has  this  effect  in  a  higher  degree  ;  and  con¬ 
tains  an  immenfe  quantity  of  Phlegm,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  acid  Salt. 

13.  Here  alfo  our  Method  of  Condenfation 
affords  an  allured  remedy  ;  firft  of  all  feparating 
the  more  aqueous  part  \  and  in  the  next  place,  that 
which  is  fomewhat  acetous ;  tho’  not  comparable 
to  what  remains  behind  **. 

#  This  Experiment  I  have  alfo  found  to  anfwer  fully  upo$ 

trial. 

f  See  above,  6. 

4  See  Vigani  Medull.  Chym.  pag.  15. 

**  So  that,  by  this  means,  a  moft  concentrated  and  fubtily 
Ipirituous  diilill’d  Vinegar,  may  coiBmodioufly  be  procured 


14.  How  difagreable  and  naufeous  ’tis  to  pre-ToUrinc. 
pare  the  Rob  of  Urine,  in  the  common  way,  for 
Phofphorus  and  other  purpofes,  is  known  not  only 

to  the  operator,  but  perceiv’d  by  the  whole  neigh¬ 
bourhood  where  ’tis* *done  :  and  here  again  our  new 
Method  affords  a  ready  and  commodious  remedy  *, 
and  largely  throws  off  the  aqueous  part,  leaving 
the  undtuous  and  faline  ones  behind,  untouch’d  by 
the  cold,  unlefs  it  be  very  intenfe  *. 

15.  Laftly,  this  Method  is  applicable  to  the  And  to  the 
making  of  Salt  from  Sea-water,  or  poor  Salt-  °f 
fprings  *  as  readily  feparating  the  fweet  water, 

and  leaving  a  ftronger  Brine  for  the  Codtion :  fo 
as  to  require  little  more  than  commodious  Re- 
.  ceptacles  for  containing  a  large  quantity  of  thefe 
waters  in  the  freezing  feafons,  in  cold  countries  1 
which  countries  are  generally  fit  for  this  defign, 
have  numerous  occafions  for  the  Salt,  and  are 
commonly  well  fupply’d  with  wood  for  boiling 
the  Salt  down  from  the  Brine  f , 
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viz.  by  freezing  the  whole  parcel  of  diftill’d  Phlegm,  and 
diftill’d  Vinegar  Together ;  a  thing  of  great  moment  to  the 
carious  in  the  Chemia  fublimior,  and  thofe  who  underhand 
HolUndus.  And  when  the  Vinegar  is  froze  without  diftil- 
lation,  by  this  means  you  have  a  noble  Rob,  or  rich  concen¬ 
trated  Vinegar,  treed  from  its  debilitating  and  ufelefs  watry 
part. 

*  There  is  little  danger  that  the  natural  Cold  of  our  climate, 
even  in  the  fevereft  winter,  will  prove  too  ftrong  for  this  or  the 
other  condenfations :  it  generally  proves  too  weak  j  but  may 
be  quicken’d  by  a  prudent  ufe  of  the  common  freezing  mix¬ 
tures,  made  with  Ice,  or  Snow  and  Salt.  &c.  But  to  fuit 
the  artificial  degree  of  Cold  in  thefe  cafes,  requires,  at  leaft, 
as  much  dexterity,  as  to  fuit  the  degrees  of  Fire  in  the  fe- 
veral  chemical  operations. 

f  Here  is  a  noble  Hint  for  Merchants,  and  thofe  concern’d 
in  the  Fifheries ,  See.  The  Foundation  of  the  thing  is  juft  and 
natural,  and  the  Experiment  is  certain  and  well  verified:  But 
to  reduce  folid  Experiments  to  profitable  Works,  fomething 
more  is  required  than  a  Purfe. 
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SECT.  V. 

The  Advantages  of  the  Method  of 

Condensing  Wines  by  Cold. 

i.'qpIS  certain,  that  the  bed  and  nobleft 
JL  Winesy  if  expofed  for  feveral  days  to 
the  warm  open  air  of  the  dimmer,  out  of  a  vault 
or  other  proper  Receptacle,  will  inevitably  corrupt 
and  fpoih  throwing  a  mouldy  or  mucilaginous 
matter  to  their  furface,  and  acquiring  a  degree 
of  flench  or  vappidity,  or  at  bed  turning  to 
‘  Vinegar :  On  the  contrary,  the  Wine  condenfed 
in  our  manner,  differs  none  of  thefe  changes, 
upon  being  fo  expofed  ;  but  remains,  for  a  long 
time,  not  only  uncorrupted,  but  even  unaltered, 
as  we  have  experienced,,  for  feveral  years  *f.  And 
as  this  difference  is  owing  to  nothing  more  than 
jfeemg’the  Wine  of  its  fuperfluous  Water  ;  it  may 
hence  be  fairly  prefumed,  that  WaSr,  alone  is 
the  principal  or  immediate.  Indrument  of  all  the 
fermentative  Motions  and  Changes  of  vinous  Li¬ 
quors*.  ;  2.  We 

•vA-  l  •  ■  1  _ 
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f  The  Fa£fc  itfelf  is  indubitable  j  for  the  real  .vinous  part 
receives  no  manner  of  damage,  but  the  greatefi:  improvement, 
by  the  congealing  Cold ;  tho’  the  Water,  upon  thawing  from 
the  ice,  is  prejudiced  or  fomewhat  corrupted,  according  to 
the  nature  of' all  frozen  bodies  j  unlefs  thawed  with  great 
caution*  or  fame"  particular  Encheirefes ,  mention’d  by  Mr.  Boyle 
in  his  Hijlory  of  Cold. 

*  This  Propoiition,  that  Water  is  the  primary  and  moft 
effective  Inftrument  in  Fermentation ,  is' finely  deduced  and 
demonftrated  by  the  Author,  in  an  exprefs  Treat ife  of  Vinous 
Fermentation  $  where  the  whole  Dodfrine  of  this  abftruie 
matter  is  delivered  in  the  moft  fcientifical  manner  i  and  that 
difficult  point  fully  clear’d  and  fettled,  in  the  way  of  a  rigid 
and  pure  philofophical  Inquiry.  A  work  well  deferring  to 
be  better  known  in  the  chemical  and  philofophical  world. 
See  the  Note  upon  <f.  no.  Se6t>  i. 
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2.  We  condenfed,  in  our  method,  a  Gallon 
and  half  of  a  poor,  weak,  audere,  and  acid 
Wine,  to  about  a  quart,  in  the  winter  of  the 
year  1696;  and  put  it  into  aglais  bottle,  whereof 
a  third  part  remained  empty,  and  dopt  it  only 
with  a  hard  wreath  of  paper :  and  thus  it  Hood, 
for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  in  my  bed-chamber  j 
where,  during  the  fummer,  when  the  weather 
Was  fair,  the  windows  were  open  all  day-long, 
and  where  alfo,  in  the  winter,  other  aqueous  Li¬ 
quors  ufually  froze.  During  this  time,  it  was  o.ten 
open’d,  and  fome  of  it  pour’d  out,  both  to  tade, 
and  otherwife  to  ufe }  and  yet  in  all  this  time 
it  neither  grew  mouldy  nor  lour,  nor  differ  d  any 
reparation  of  parts  ;  only  depofited  a  frnall  quan* 
tity  of  Tartar,  but  retain’d  its  original  confidence 
and  tade  entire :  excepting  fome  fmall  change  in 
both  for  the  better  f . 

3.  In  the  fame  manner  we  concentrated  a 
fomewhat  better  kind  of  Wine,  to  a  little  more 
than  a  fourth  part  *,  but  the  bulk  of  this  did  not 
keep  lo  well  as  the  former,  as  having  many 
more  taders  than  that  audere  and  difagreeable 
fort.  When  it  was  by  degrees  taded  away  to  half 
a  pint,  I  put  the  remainder  into  a  glafs,  and  tied 
it  over  with  a  piece  of  bladder  \  then  let  it  in  the 
fame  place,  near  the  former  :  but  cou’d  not  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  fipt  away  by  degrees,  till  only  at)0U^ 
three  ounces  were  left.  T.  his  imall  quantity  Hood 
all  the  fummer,  barely  cover’d  with  a  loofe  blad¬ 
der  ;  without  alteration,  or  growing  in  the  lead 
mouldy  or  acid  *,  and  long  after  retain  d  its  mod 
«rrateful  tade  and  quick  fmell :  only  the  latter 
was  fomewhat  weaken’d  thro’  the  bottle  s  remain- 
ins  untied  down.  And  that  under  this  inconve- 
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+  Several  Experiments  I  made  to  the  fame  purpofe*  fully 
confirm  the  truth  of  this. 
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nience  it  fhou’d  continue  fo  perfect  and  entire,  is 
really  furprizing  *. 

4.  I  had,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  before, 
condenfed  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  the  fame  fort 
of  wine,  to  half  an  ounce,  and  put  into  an  ounce 
vial ;  which  remain’d,  lightly  tied  down,  all  the 
next  year,  in  my  ordinary  ftove-room  *,  where  it 
kept,  without  corrupting,  till  after  the  end  of 
the  winter ;  when,  by  the  unequal,  and  fome- 
times  violent  heating  of  the  room,  it  became  vap- 
pid  and  mouldy  f . 

5.  A  parcel  of  Vinegar  concentrated  after  the 
fame  manner,  in  the  winter  1694,  and  by  that 
means  brought  to  a  corrofive  degree  of  fharp- 
fiefs,  which  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  table,  flood 
in  the  fame  room  with  the  concentrated  Wines ,  for 
three  whole  fuinmers  and  winters,  without  any 
manner  of  tendency  to  corruption,  or  the  fmalleft 
fign  either  of  mouldinefs  or  ropinefs 

6 .  But  Urine ,  concentrated  in  this  manner. 
Varies  very  remarkably,  according  as  it  was  taken 
frefh*  or  half  putrefied  :  that  taken  frefh,  remains 
tolerably  clear,  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  and  al- 
rnoil  without  fmell  *,  but  that  which  was  taken 
half  putrefied,  and  of  a  colour  betwixt  brown  and 

red, 

*  This  fhews  the  excellence  of  the  method,  hi  rendriiig 
fquors  more  durable  and  unalterable  by  any  change  of 
weather  j  which  io  greatly  atfedts  the  common  unconcern- 

t rated  Wines . 

f  Let  it  be  here  agiin  obferved,  that  no  romantic  or  extra¬ 
vagant  commendations  of  the  method  are  attempted,  bat  its 
failures  and  imperfections  every  where  noted;  fo  as  juftly 
to /copy  Na&ire,  and  delcribe  the  effecSts,  without  flouriili, 
vanity,  or  exaggeration.  But  the  caufe  of  this  failure  is  evi¬ 
dent,  and  nothing  lets  cou'd  be  expected  from  the  negligent 
manner  in  which  the  Wine  was  defignediy  kept. 

4  The  ules  and  advantages  of  thus  condeniing  Vinegar, 
were  touch'd  upon  above,  under  Sett. iv„  *5, 13.  N°te '■>  and 
may  be  as  great  to  the  Vinegar- merchant,  as  the  concen- 
oration  of  Wines  to  the  Vintner, 
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red,  acquired  a  dusky  colour,  by  the  concentra¬ 
tion,  like  that  of  dark-colour’d  Beer  ;  and  pre- 
fently  turn’d  abominably  fetid,  if  fet  in  a  warm 
place:  But  that  taken  un  putrefied,  remained  fo 
for  a  very  long  time.  I  kept  a  pint  of  it  for  two 
fummersand  two  winters,  without  any  remarkable 
change  ;  it  fcarce  knelling  at  all  difagreeable  or 
like  Urine  *. 

7.  Thefe  examples  and  experiments  fufficiently  conferences 
fhew,  that  Liquors  thus  concentrated,  may,  fov°ftheEx~ 
a  long  time,  be  kept  in  a  ftate  of  perfection,  with^”**”** 
little  care  *f.  But  there  are  fome  particular 
changes  of  Wines  and  Vinegars,  thus  concentrated, 

that  happen  in  procefs  of  time. 

8.  And  firft,  Wines ,  upon  being  thus  concen¬ 
trated,  feem  to  acquire  a  more  auftere  tafte  than 
they  had  originally  ;  and  no  wonder,  as  the  con- 
denfation  brings  their  faline  and  rough  matter 
into  a  third  or  fourth  of  its  original  compafs  ; 
fo  that  this  is  no  new  addition  or  increafe  of  the 
rough  take,  but  perhaps  fome  degree  of  mitiga¬ 
tion  thereof,  in  regard  of  the  clofenefs  whereto 
this  rough  matter  is  brought  ;  which  of  itfelf 
ought  rather  to  multiply  the  erfedl  in  a  greater 
proportion. 

9.  The  change  may  be  conceived  owing  to 
this,  that  all  IVmes  are  obferved  to  grow  mild 
and  foft  by  long  lying  ;  which  efiebt  is  greatly 
promoted  in  them  by  a  fuccefilve  reparation  of 
their  Tartar,  and  a  gentle  evaporation  of  fome 
part  of  their  water;  occafioning  that  necefiky 
we  find  of  frequently  filling  up  the  casks  in  the 
fummer  months :  But  in  our  concentrated  Wine^ 

tho* 


*  Some  ufes  of  this  Rob  of  Urine  have  alfo  been  mention’d 
above.  See  Sect.  iv.  14,.  Behdes  which,  it  has  many  more 
in  Chemiftry. 

f  Doubtlefs  as  perfect,  as  long,  and  with  as  little  trouble 
as  can  be  expedted^  or  need  any  way  be  wifh’d  for. 
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tho*  fome  Tartar  be  fucceflively  feparated,  yet 
there  is  found  no  concurrent  evaporation  ;  for  the 
concentrated  Wine  grows  foft  and  mellow  in  a 
well-ftop’d  glafs,  where  no  fenfible  diminution  of 
the  quantity  is  perceived.  But  the  effeft  proceeds 
principally  from  a  ciofer  combination  of  the  groffer 
with  the  fpirituous  part  ,  which  now  wanting 
water,  fucceflively  throws  off  the  grofler  Tartar 
from  the  reft  of  the  mixture  *. 

10.  But  befides  this,  there  feenis  another  re¬ 
markable  change  incident  to  our  concentrated  Wine , 
not  only  in  the  talte,  but  more  abundantly  in  the 
fmell  •,  for  although  that  very  auftere  Wine 
above  mention'd  had  a  much  milder  tafte  the  third 
year  than  the  fecond,  yet  its  fpecifick  odour  per¬ 
fectly  refembled  that  of  Sack  ox  Canary  :  fo  as  to 
be  miftaken  for  it,  from  the  fmell  alone,  by  good 
judges,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  flavour  of  the  Wine  from  whence  it  was  con¬ 
centrated,  *f\ 

1 1.  Nor  is  this  change  of  odour  peculiar  to  Wine 
alone  ;  but  concentrated  Vinegar  participates  fome- 
what  of  it :  and  was  obferved  for  fome  time  to  lofe 
it  in  great  meafure  upon  being  left  long  ftopt  on¬ 
ly  with  paper  ;  and  the  bottle  olten  poured  out  of  ||. 

12.  And,  therefore,  as  ?tis  plain  that  Wines, 
and  all  other  fermented  liquors,  become  much 

more 


*  This  matter  is  farther  illuftrated  from  what  was  faid 
under  Sect.  6.  and  the  Note  thereon. 

f  This  is  a  high  degree  of  melioration,  to  give  a  poor  thin 
Herman  Wine,  the  high  flavour  and  richnefs  of  Canary. 

||  Somewhat  of  this  kind  I  alfo  obferved  in  a  particular 
compound  red  Vinegar ,  made  with  Poppy-Flowers,  &c. 
and  condenfed  by  freezing;  but  I  have  not  obferved  that  the 
fad  holds  in  any  refped  of  Vinegar  thus  condenfed  alter  it  is 
once  diftiiled  :  which  happens  very  well  for  chemical  ufes. 
And  thus  Wines  and  Vinegars  meliorate  and  gain  a  mellownefs 
and  richnefs  from  this  operation,  whilft  they  retain  their  true 
vinous  parts;  and  again,  when  theie  are  ieparated,  the  reft  be¬ 
comes  more  durable  and  unalterable  by  repeated  congelations- 


more  durable  by  concentration,  and  yet  this 
durability  is  here  confirm’d  and  proved  from 
fmall  and  inconfiderable  quantities,  wherein 
they  always  keep  the  worfl  ;  it  is  obvious  that 
if  the  operation  were  perform’d  in  large,  a  great 
bulk  of  the  liquor  thus  concentrated,  wou’d  be 
ftill  immenfely  lefs  fubjedt  to  alteration,  from  the 
air  and  heat  ;  which  are  the  two  great  incentives 
to  fermentative  motions :  and  that  if  fuch  fmall 
parcels  fuffer’d  no  change  for  the  worfe,  much, 
lefs  would  the  larger  *. 

13.  But  as  th tit  concentrated  liquors,  by  reafon 
of  their  confiderable  proportion  of  faline  and  fine 
fpirituous  parts,  have  a  lefs  tendency  to  diffolu- 
tion  and  corruption  ;  fo,  on  the  contrary,  the 
aqueous  part  feparated  from  them,  has  a  very 
flrong  tendency  thereto  :  for  as  it  takes  from  the 
Wine,  and  carries  off  with  it  a  little  of  the  mu¬ 
cilaginous  and  undtuous  part,  and  yet  is  al- 
moft  wholly  a  mere  moveable,  fluid  Water, 
that  is  the  mofl  adtive  inftrument  of  fermenta¬ 
tive  motion,  it  cannot  but  prefen tly  fall  into  cor¬ 
ruption  f. 

14. 

*  This  reafbning  is  not  only  juft,  but  actually  confirm’d  by 
experience :  and  I  have  my  felf  long  kept  conliderable  quan¬ 
tities  of  concentrated  Wines,  without  the  leaft  alteration  for 
the  worfe,  or  any  tendency  thereto  ;  even  tho’  no  care  were 
taken  of  the  containing  Veflelj  tho’  it  were  nqt  half  filled, 
and  often  left  unftopp’d  or  the  like.  Nor  is  a  high  degree  of 
concentration  required  to  fecurc  this  end  }  tho’  the  higher  it 
be  carried,  or  the  nearer  to  a  richfyrupy  confidence  the  Wipe 
is  brought,  doubtlefs  the  lefs  fubjeft  to  change  or  decay. 
And  this  rich,  fyrupy,  or  rather  more  vifeous  or  flimy,  than 
truly  fyrupy  confidence,  is  the  exa£t  height,  whereto  con- 
denfed  Wines  fhould  be  brought,  to  receive  their  utmoft  per¬ 
fection  :  Asany  thing  under  this,  leaves  fomefuperfluous or  pre¬ 
judicial  aquofity  ;  and  any  thing  over,  a  degree  of  folidity,  un- 
fuitable  to  the  true  and  elfential  nature  of  a  •vinous  fubftance. 

f  When  the  Wine  is  feparated  by  congelation  into  two  parts, 
the  one  aqueous,  and  the  other  truly  vinous,  'tis  pleading  to 

obfervq 
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u/es  of  the  14.  This  bulinefs  of  Congelation  is  not  only  ap- 
Experiment.  pi;cabje  to  immediate  profit,  but  a] fo  paves  the 

way  to  certain  matters  of  curiofity  ;  and  fhews 
one  particular,  which  tho5  not  new,  but  antiently 
common  and  familiar,  has  yet  grown  ftrangely 
into  difufe,  thro*  the  indolence  of  mankind. 

15.  As  to  the  point  of  immediate  ufe9  it  needs 
no  explanation  ;  for  he  muft  be  very  dull  indeed, 
who  does  not  immediately  perceive  that  Wines ^ 
&c.  by  this  Method  may  be  reduced  to  any  de¬ 
gree  of  vinofity,  ftrength  or  perfe&ion.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  a  Wine  of  a  moderate  ftrength 
have  a  third  part  of  its  Water  taken  away,  in  the 
form  of  ice,  by  congelation  *,  the  remaining  part 
will  thereby  be  doubled  in  ftrength  and  goodnefs  : 
for  if  in  the  better  forts  of  Wines  we  allow,  as 
we  may,  one  third  part  to  be  good  or  truly  vinous, 
and  two  third  parts  to  be  Water  then  that  one 
third  good  part  is  divided  among  the  two  aqueous 
parts :  whence,  if  one  of  the  two  aqueous  parts 
be  taken  away,  that  fame  third  part  before  di¬ 
vided  between  the  two  Waters,  now  remains  col¬ 
lected  or  condenfed,  in  a  double  proportion, 
alongwithbutone  of  them  f. 

16, 


pbferve  how  foon  the  aqueous  part  corrupts,  even  tho’  kept 
with  the  utmofl:  care  ^  whilft  the  other  remains  found  and 
unaltet’d,  tor  thelongeft  time.  I  have  feen  this  watry  part  in 
two  or  three  days  grow  mouldy,  fetid  and  naufeous ;  unfit 
for  all  manner  ot  curious  ufes  :  infomueh  that  if  intended 
for  Vinegar,  or  to  be  employ’d  in  a  new  brewing,  it  fiiould 
either  be  preferved  by  art,  and  a  particular  encheirelis,  or  elfe 
be  ufed  directly. 

-f  Every  one  rnufi:  needs  lee  the  great  benefit  and  advantage 
of  this  Experiment,  reduced  to  a  work  in  Wine-Cyuntries  >  lb 
as  to  have  concentrattdWines  fent  into  foreign  parts,  inftead  of 
Wine  and  Water,  or  Wines  loaded,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
fpoiicd  by  three  or  four  times  their  own  quantity  of  fuper- 

fluous 
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1 6.  But  if  this  Condensation  be  carried  up  to  the 
utmoft,  and  pradtifed  in  a  large  quantity,  with  a 
fomewhat  intenfe  cold,  it  may  perhaps  reduce 
good  Wines  to  a  fixth  :  and  this  fmall  quantity 
might  commodioufly  be  ufed  as  a  quinteftence  to 
meliorate,  improve,  and  even  ipecificate  fmaller 
and  low-fkvour’d  Wines* *.  For  which  purpofe, 
it  is  perfectly  well  fuited  :  whereas  Glauber's  me¬ 
thod,  with  the  quinteifence  or  ejfential  Oil  of  tVme , 
tho5  prepar’d  ever  io  curioufly,  from  the  molt 
fragrant  Wine,  is  noway  proper  to  anfwer  this 
end  j  but  retains  a  nidorous  andnaufeous  flavour* 
different  from  a  true  vinous  nature  f . 

1 7- 


fluous  phlegm.  But  the  bufinefs  is  how  to  freeze  Wines  in  hot 
Wine-Countries :  with  regard  to  which,  we  only  hint  that  in 
moft  Wine-Countries  there  are  hills  and  mountains  cover’d 
with  fnow  all  the  year  round.  And  wherever  there  is  fnow, 
no  natural  Philofopher  can,  at  this  time  of  day,  be  at  a  lofs  to 
freeze.  So  that  the  greater  difficulty  is,  how  to  reduce  the 
concentrated  Wines  again,  without  damage  and  lofs,  oi  bring 
them  back  to  their  firftfize,  and  render  them  fit  for  the  com¬ 
panionable  Glafs,  and  not  leave  them  only  fit  to  be  ufed  in 
the  way  of  high  cordial  or  fweet-meat.  For  the  bare  addition 
of  Water  is  not  the  perfect  way :  but  a  per  fed  way  there  is;  and 
will  be  a  little  farther  touched  upon  attheclofeof  thtsSe&ion. 
In  the  mean  time,  if  Merchants  have  not  the  addrefs  to  find 
their  account  in  this  difcovery,  I  hope  at  leafi:  Philofophers* 

Phyficians  and  Chemifts  may. 

★  I  have  by  the  ufe  of  a  proper  freezing  mixture  condenfed 
Wines  in  England  ftill  farther  than  the  degree  here  mention’d; 
and  find  noreafon  to  think  it  impra&icable  in  very  large  quan* 
tities :  but  then  a  curious  hand,  or  a  curious  method  fhou’d  be 
employ’d  about  it.  And  thus  indeed  a  noble  rich  Eflence,  or 
Rob  may  be  procured,  capable  of  working  almoft  miracles* 
as  to  theturning  of  Water  into  Wine,  &c. 

f  A  fine  quinteffence,  however,  is  obtainable  fomewhat  in 
Glauber's  manner,  that  mends  poor  Wines  extremely,  and  gives 
a  genuine  or  truly  vinous  flavour  to  fuch  as  aretaftelefs ;  as  I 
have  found  by  experience.  But  for  improving  all  the  truly 
vinous  parts  of  Wines,  the  imitating  of  Champaign,  Bur • 
gundy,  See.  in  England,  Sec.  nothing  that  I  know  of  is  com¬ 
parable  to  this  Bob,  or  perfectly  concentrates  iVine.  And 
*  i  doubtlefs*, 
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17.  Many  high  Commendations  have  been 
beftow’d  upon  the  Spirit  of  Wine  of  the  Ancients  % 
and  great  things  have  been  faid  of  the  Pbilofophi - 
cal  S  first  of  Wine :  And  among  other  extraordi¬ 
nary  Properties,  it  is  celebrated  for  diffolving 
Gold.  Paracelfus  mentions  this  famous  Subftance 
again  and  again  ^  fometimes  covertly,  fome-' 
times  more  openly  *,  but  moil  particularly  and 
exprefsly  in  the  fixth  Book  de  Archidoxis  *,  and 
becaufe  the  original  is  German ,  and  little  read, 
we  fbali  fubjoin  the  whole  paftage,  as  contain¬ 
ing  iomewhat  extraordinary. 

18.  The  Paftage  is  this.  44  Obferve,  therefore, 
44  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Wine ,  ought  to  be  pre- 
46  ferved  along  with  the  vinous  Subftance  of  the 
44  Wine,  and  not  with  the  Phlegm :  for  Wine 
44  contains  two  Suhftances  *,  the  one  Vinous ,  the 
44  other  Phlegmy,  The  vinous  Subftance  is  that, 
44  wherein  the  Spirit  of  the  Wine  lies,  and  from 
44  which  it  Ihould  not  be  feparated  ;  but  the 
44  phlegmy  fubftance  is  a  feculent  recrementi- 
44  tious  part,  or  fweet  water,  that  ought  to  be 
44  feparated  from  the  true  fubftance,  as  a  Metal 
44  from  its  ore,  earth  or  drofs.  Put  therefore 
44  a  quantity  of  the  oldeft  and  beft  Wine,  per- 
44  fed:  both  in  colour  and  tafte,  into  a  glafs  1 
44  Whereof  it  may  fill  a  third  part :  feal  the  neck 
44  Hermetically ,  and  fet  it  to  digeft  in  warm 
44  Horfe-dung,  for  four  months,  without  fufter- 
44  ing  it  to  cool.  After  this  expofe  it,  for  a 
44  month,  to  the  cold  of  a  fevere  frofty  Winter, 
44  that  it  may  freeze  ;  by  which  means  the  Spirit 
44  of  t  ie  Wine,  together  with  its  grofier  vinous 
44  fubfi.tnce,  will  be  driven  into  the  middle  of 
44  the  parcel,  and  feparated  from  the  Phlegm  1 

44  which 


dot  >is.  .  am-  m  ucof,  Men  may  have  a  Remedy  for 
imp  ./-T  "irirast,  o  mending  the  poor  Wines  of  un- 

T  ■■■  ::x  unfavourable  places  tor  Vines. 
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“  which  Phlegm  is  now  to  be  thrown  away : 
“  but  what  remains  unfrozen,  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
iC  Wine  with  its  true  Suhftance .  Put  this  into  a  Pe- 
<c  lican,  and  let  it  Hand  to  digeft  a  while  in  mo- 
“  derately  warm  Sand  ;  then  take  it  out :  and 
<6  thus  you  will  have  the  Magiftery  of  Wine  we 
<c  fpeak  of 

19.  In  other  Places  he  mentions  it  under  the 
name  of  Concentrated  Wine ,  Effence  of  Wine% 
Vinum  Effatum ,  Alcohol ,  &c.  and  frequently  af 
ferts,  that  Spirit  of  Wine  is  not  an  inflammable  li¬ 
quor  :  and  with  good  reafon  declares  it  ftiould  not 
be  feparated  from  the  vinous  Subftance  •,  with 
many  expreflions  to  the  like  purpofe.  We  are 
not,  however,  from  hence  highly  conceited  of  this 
magiftery ;  but  know  fo  much  of  it,  as  to  judge 
it  worthy  the  attention  of  Philofophers,  no  lefs 
than  that  thing  of  like  kind,  the  Ejfence  or  Ens  pri - 
mum  of  Baulm  \  which  a  certain  modern  author 
rejected  upon  the  authority  of  Paracelfus ;  but 
credited  upon  the  atteftation  of  le  Febure , 
who  vouched  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  thing.  But 
this  fubfcribing  to  Teftimony,  rather  than  to 
Experience,  is  what  fuits  extremely  ill  with 
Chemiftry  f.  2o« 

*  It  is  not  without  apprehenfion  that  we  infert  the  two 
laft  Paragraphs  from  our  Author;  as  being  well  aware  of  the 
flur  it  may  poflibly  bring  upon  the  whole  Performance,  in 
the  judgment  even  of  fome  very  eminent  Philofophers,  on 
account  of  the  air  it  carries  of  the  fublimer  Chemiftry,  and 
the  attempts  of  thofe  vulgarly  called  the  Adept.  But  we 
leave  the  thing  to  ftand  or  fall  by  Experiment ;  which  is  the 
only  Criterion  to  be  allowed  in  Chemiftry.  We  have  no  View 
of  turning  Mens  Heads  to  vain  Purfuits ;  but  would  gladly 
be  inftrumental  in  leading  them  Ion  to  moderate  Things,  of 
univerfal  Ufe  and  Benefit.  We  therefore  interpofe  not  in  the 
prelent  Point  j  defiring  to  gain  a  fair  hearing  in  the  lower 
matters  we  have  to  offer :  which  by  degrees  may  pave  the 
way  to  the  higher  ;  if  there  fhali  be  any  thing  folid  and  ule- 
ful  found  in  them. 

j  The  Author  here  appears  to  mean  Mr.  Boyle,  who  is 
as  ieverely  charged  by  others,  for  giving  too  much  credit  to 
1  Varacelfus : 
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20.  Moil  of  the  ancient  Chemical  Philofophers 
profefs  they  ufed  their  Spirit  of  Wine  for  drffoi- 
ving  Gold  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  our  common 
Spirit  of  Wine  has  no  fuch  effed  :  and  if  we 
may  (judge  from  Rolfinck ,  the  Emperor  Rudolphut 
employ’d  this  Concentrated  Wine  of  Paracelfus 
for  that  purpofe  “f\  What  Vigani  fays,  as  to 
the  ufe  of  this  Preparation,  may  be  feen  in  his 
Medulla  Chytnice.  But  the  philofophical  ufes  of 
the  Philofophical  Wine,  are  not  to  our  prefer# 
purpofe  :  Tho5  we  cannot  help  recommending  a 
ftrid  examination  of  thefe  matters  ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  what  Paracelfus  delivers  upon  the  Subjed. 

21.  To  conclude,  as  to  the  dired  and  imme¬ 
diate  ufe  of  our  Method  of  Condenfation ;  he 
who  has  the  Secret ,  by  means  of  a  little ,  dry$ 
powdry  Body ,  of  turning  Water  into  Wine  ;  will 
not,  perhaps,  eafily  divulge  the  capital  ufe  he  may 
make  of  this  Experiment  ||. 

Paracelfus  :  but  the  truth  is,  frr  things,  of  this  kind,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  great  caution  j  and  we  do  not  find  he  had  here 
any  experimental  knowledge  of  his  own,  to  fpeak  from  5 
otherwife  he  valued  Teftimony  in  matters  of  Philofophy,  but 
as  a  hint  for  farther  Inquiry.  What  we  have  ourfelves  feen 
of  this  Preparation,  belongs  not  to  the  prefent  Subject  $  and 
indeed  requires  to  be  better  examin’d,  before  we  can  fpeak 
to  the  purpofe  about  it. 

f  See  Rolfinck’*  Chym'ia  in  Artis  formant  redatt.  p.  1 84. 

I)  Here  is  fbmewhat  covertly,  but  candidly  and  philofo- 
phically  intimated  the  thing  we  mentioned  above  in  our 
Note  upon  iy.  of  thisSe^?.  The  myftery  lies  in  the  words 
little,  dry,  and  powdry ;  and  a  chemical  Philofopher  cannot 
well  mifs  of  the  Interpretation.  The  Body  is  common,  and 
England  abounds  with  it.  *Tis  totally  and  tranfparently  folu- 
ble  in  Water,  fermentable,  perfe&iy  white,  and  fweet  as 
Sugar.  But  the  Author  goes  not  lb  far :  and  tho’  we  fhou’d 
not  have  hit  upon  his  meaning,  we  afiert,  from  our  own 
knowledge,  the  Fa6t  here  plainly  delivered. 
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